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For the sixth time since the Civil 
War there was a change on 
March 4 in the party complexion 
of the Administration at Washington. So 
easily and quietly was this accomplished that 
the visitor from Mars—or from Yap—would 
hardly have known that anything unusual was 
taking place. The good-will of the nation 
toward the new President and his associates 
in the government was made manifest in every 
possible way, just as it was eight years ago, 
when a man of the opposing party faith came 
into power, and sixteen years before that, 
when the McKinley era of good feeling be- 
gan. At the outset of the Harding Adminis- 
tration the country’s attention has been fo- 
cused in a distinctive way on the make-up of 
the new Cabinet (a group photograph of 
which appears on the facing page). In the 
following pages, after commenting briefly on 
the place of the Cabinet in the governmental 
system, we shall refer to some of the specific 
tasks and problems which are confronting the 
Administration at the beginning of its official 
life. It is yet too early, of course, to forecast 
with any degree of confidence the details of 
the country’s foreign policy under the new 
leadership. 


Enter 
President 
Harding 


It was observed in these pages 
last month that the preliminary 
discussion of Cabinet appoint- 
ments had been more prolonged and extensive 
than ever before in our political history. Mr. 
Wilson, eight years ago, had not consulted 
public opinion in appointing the heads of de- 
partments, and had held strongly to the view 
that, since the Chief Executive is solely re- 
sponsible, the choice of department heads is 
mainly a matter of his own private inclina- 
tion, the important thing being to find men 
whose minds would not work in conflict with 
his. When the views of such Cabinet officials 
as Mr. Bryan and, later, Mr. Lansing as 
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“GOOD LUCK AND BEST WISHES!” 
From Newspaper Enterprise Assn. (Cleveland, Ohio) 


Secretaries of State, and of Mr. Garrison as 
Secretary of War did not harmonize with 
those of the Chief Executive their retirement 
was summary. Mr. Bryan in the Baltimore 
Convention had secured the defeat of Champ 
Clark and the nomination of Woodrow Wil- 
son. His appointment as foremost member 
of the Wilson Cabinet was attributed to per- 
sonal and party motives rather than to the be- 
lief on President Wilson’s part that Mr. 
Bryan was the best man in the Democratic 
party to direct our foreign policies as a suc- 
cessor to Richard Olney, John Hay, Elihu 
Root, and Philander C. Knox. 


Whatever might have been the 
President’s point of view in mak- 
ing Cabinet selections, it will 
never be said of Woodrow Wilson that he 
shirked responsibility on his own part, or that 
he ever showed any tendency to discredit men 
who were associated with him in public work. 
Each of our recent Presidents has had his own 
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PRESIDENT WILSON AND HIS CABINET IN THEIR LAST MEETING, ON FEBRUARY 15 


attitude and his own peculiar method in car- 
rying on the vast executive business of the 
United States Government. The Constitu- 
tion and the laws afford a very wide latitude. 
A President may treat his Cabinet as mere 
routine officials, or he may defer to their 
views and exalt their functions. ‘There is so 
much public business to be transacted that 
each Cabinet officer would in any case find 
himself exceedingly busy, in his capacity as 
head of a department, in dealing with matters 
that for the most part do not even come to 
the President’s personal notice. These rela- 
tionships between the President and the other 
high, officials of government are so much a 
matter of personal temperament and executive 
method that they can never be adjusted by 
precedent, and still less by law. 


; The executive business of the 

Side-tracking ‘ 

the Official United States Government was 
abinet 


so enormously increased in vol- 
ume and complexity throughout the second 
Wilson administration by the war against 
Germany, upon which we entered four years 
ago (April 6, 1917), that various new agen- 
cies were created which in some instances 
outrivaled the regular departments in the im- 
portance and extent of their undertakings. 
Several of the heads of these new agencies 
were perhaps more truly the advisers of Presi- 


dent Wilson than were some members of the 
so-called official “Cabinet.” In short, among 
other innovations of the Wilson period was 
the virtual disappearance of the President’s 
official family in its traditional form and char- 
acter. "The executive departments -as estab- 
lished by law were, of course, maintained, and 
the heads of the departments continued to be 
known popularly as ‘members of the Cabi- 
net.” But the Cabinet as a group of official 
advisers to the President on general executive 
policy, made up exclusively of these depart- 
ment heads, had almost ceased to function. 
Before Mr. Wilson’s retirement they all came 
together in what had continued to be known 
as the “Cabinet room” in the Executive 
Offices, for the first time, as it was stated in 
the dispatches, in a period of two years. 


: While each successive President 
Will the : : : 

Departments Will be influenced much or little, 
Be Rebuilt? according to his own views and 
methods, by the men whom he assigns to Cabi- 
net posts, it will not remain for the President 
alone to decide regarding the nature and num- 
ber of these departmental offices. Under the 
Overman act, President Wilson was, indeed, 
given the power to rearrange executive work 
to such an extent that he might have stripped 
some departments of practically all their juris- 
diction, while building up other departments 
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or executive agencies. Mr. Wilson did not, 
however, take much advantage of the new dis- 
cretion accorded him under the Overman law. 
And the much-needed rearrangement of 
bureaus and reconstruction of departments 
involve tasks that are more likely to be per- 
formed by Congress than by President Hard- 
ing. The Overman act was doubtless in- 
tended to confer a temporary rather than a 
permanent authority. For example, under 
the Overmarf act, President Wilson might 
have constituted the Secretary of War a 
sole minister of national defense and trans- 
ferred to the War Department all the bu- 
reaus of the Navy Department and the con- 
trol of the new boards and agencies created 
for war purposes. 


It is understood that Mr. Hard- 
ing desires to create a new de- 
partment of Public Welfare. 
During Mr. Roosevelt’s administration there 
came into existence a Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. In the early days of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s first term a separate Depart- 
ment of Labor was organized. There is now 
strong agitation in favor of a full Depart- 
ment of Education, and there is also a widely 
supported movement on foot to establish a 
Department of Public Works. Similarly, 
there is propaganda on behalf of a Depart- 
ment of Public Health. The arguments for 
these proposed departments show some con- 
fusion of ideas. In the earlier days, the ex- 
ecutive posts had reference solely to the trans- 
action of necessary public business. Thus, 
the Government had foreign relationships, 
and the Department of State was obviously 
necessary. The Treasury, the Army, the 
Navy, the Post Office, in like manner were 
actual Government establishments the conduct 
of which clearly called for departmental or- 
ganization. The Government’s great landed 
domains, and certain other more or less kin- 
dred interests, called later on for the estab- 
lishment of the Interior Department. There 
had from the first, of course, been business 
that called for a Department of Justice, with 
a chief known as the Attorney-General. 


Possible 
New 
Posts 


The Departments of Agriculture, 
of Commerce, and of Labor, like 
the suggested new departments of 
Public Health and of Education, have to do 
rather with promoting the private welfare of 
the people than with the management of 
strictly governmental business. Yet the dis- 
tinction is superficial and of no serious impor- 


“Welfare’’ 
Departments 
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tance. As a matter of fact, all of the older 
departments, when properly considered, have 
no other object than the promotion of indi- 
vidual and social welfare. The Postmaster- 
General and the Secretaries of War and of 
the Navy have establishments to administer, 
and services to perform, for the common 
good. The same thing is true of the Secre- 
taries of Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce. 
There would be ample justification for De- 
partments of Education, Public Health, and 
Public Works, each with a Cabinet officer at 
the head. Such departments would within a 
short period find themselves with important 
establishments to maintain and indispensable 
services to render. In any case, the Govern- 
ment is already charged with extensive re- 
sponsibilities in all these matters. Whether 
or not new departments should be created, 
and the Cabinet enlarged, is a question that 
calls for careful study. 


par Everyone admits that Govern- 
Character of ment work must be rearranged, 
and that many millions of dol- 

lars could be saved every year if a revised 
system could be adopted at Washington. 
But the technical difficulties as well as the 
political obstacles are greater than most peo- 
ple have supposed, and the prospect of secur- 
ing a radical reorganization is not very bril- 
liant. Most of the public business is already 
































LOOKS LIKE A GOOD JOB 
From the Chronicle (San Francisco, Cal.) 
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carried on with greater intelligence and effh- 
ciency than is commonly supposed. We 
have in the public service an immense army 
of civil employees who are doing conscien- 
tious and skilful work for small salaries. 
There are weak spots in the Government 
services, but in the main the public business 
is carried on quite as honestly and intelli- 
gently as are most private businesses. Little 
more than a generation ago, a change of ad- 
ministration at Washington, if also it in- 
volved a change of party control, was the 
signal for a very widespread dismissal of of- 
ficeholders, and for a demoralizing scramble 
on the part of myriads of new officeseekers. 
The principal business of the average Con- 
gressman in those days was to find -appoin- 
tive jobs for clamoring constituents. Fortu- 
nately that period is so much a thing of the 
past that our younger citizens know about 
it, with a certain incredulity, only from 
what they have read of political history. 


Triamph of There will, of course, be scores 
Civil Service of changes at Washington af- 
fecting assistant secretaries, the 
headship of important bureaus, and so on. 
But the civil service as a whole is under 
permanent rules, and is not affected by party 
changes. The higher officials who retire to 
make place for their Republican successors 
have in almost every case rendered patriotic 
and diligent service for far less compensation 
than they could have secured in private life. 
This remark applies especially to numerous 
assistant secretaries and bureau heads in all 
of the great executive departments. Happily 
there are no Augean stables of corruption to 
be cleansed. We no longer hear such cries 
as “Turn the rascals out,” which a genera- 
tion ago were so familiar in election cam- 
paigns and at moments of party transition. 
Undoubtedly the mechanism of the execu- 
tive government can to some extent be sim- 
plified and rearranged with advantage. But 
neither Republicans nor Democrats are 
thinking of this task as one which to any 
extent involves either party praise or party 
blame. 


Honesty Pre- Lt is very desirable at a time 
a Le like this, when one great party 

has relinquished control of the 
executive business and another great party 
has come into power, to remind the country 
that the change is accompanied by very little 
of the old distrust and bitter kind of parti- 
san accusation that was so prevalent within 
the memory of our older citizens. Civil ser- 
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vice reform has been fully vindicated. Even 
the higher officials who were responsible for 
the wartime expenditure of many billions of 
dollars are going out of office with un- 
scathed reputations. In so far as there are 
matters of profiteering and of improper war 
gains under dispute and investigation, the 
men whose reputations are at stake are for 
the most part private individuals rather than 
public officials. Our Government. service 
during the past twenty years has been upon 
the whole most commendable for rectitude 
and general efficiency, and it has made 
steady improvement. This is the more for- 
tunate, furthermore, because public business 
has grown relatively more important all the 
time, in its bearing upon the welfare of the 
private citizen. 


That the Harding administra- 


The : F ° 
Harding tion takes office with a high 
ppoinrees sense of obligation will not be 

disputed. The country has too much at 


stake to tolerate any inferior brand of parti- 
sanship, or any use of public office for per- 
sonal ends. Dr. Lindsay contributes to this 
number of the REviEw a sketch of. the new 
Cabinet group as it faces the immense tasks 
of domestic and foreign reconstruction with 
which the Government of the United States 
is now charged. It was Mr. Harding’s ex- 
pressed intention at the moment of his nomi- 
nation at Chicago last June to ascertain and 
interpret the best sentiment of the country 
respecting policies, and to administer the af- 
fairs of government through as strong and 
capable a group of men as he could bring 
to his aid. He proceeded along a very de- 
liberate plan, and apparently encouraged the 
newspapers and the public to talk as much 
as possible about the men whose names were 
suggested for prominent places. ‘This seem- 
ing hesitation to appoint his Cabinet sub- 
jected him to criticism, for a time; but be- 
fore the end of February the advantages 
of the process had become apparent. 


Thus the best opinion of the 
country had unquestionably vin- 
dicated his selection of Mr. 
Hughes for Secretary of State. Will H. 
Hays had become so widely known, and had 
earned such general confidence and respect, 
that his selection as Postmaster-General was 
obviously approved on all sides. It was evi- 
dent that Mr. Harding conceived of these 
places as great public offices bearing a vital 
relationship to the people themselves, and 
not merely a personal relationship to the 


Sustained by 
Public 
Opinion 
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THE INAUGURATION OF WARREN G. HARDING AS TWENTY-NINTH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


chief magistrate. He realized, for example, 
the confidence that Mr. Hoover had inspired 
throughout the country as a man of remark- 
able intelligence and power of achievement. 
He also perceived the unlimited possibili- 
ties of the Department of Commerce under 
the headship of a man like Hoover in view 
of the enormous expansion of our markets 
and the critical character of our economic 
problems. It was evidently Mr. Harding’s 
intention to repose full confidence in his 
Cabinet, and to work with and through his 
official family for the successful development 
of domestic and foreign policies. 


ur. tughee PAT. Hughes is a strong man, and 
Pray ee he will have capable helpers ; 
nevertheless he will not find the 

days long enough for the intricate problems 
of foreign policy that present themselves. 
There is, however, such a thing as a sound 
and just policy, in relation to Mexico, for 
example; and Mr. Hughes is fortunate in 
having for his Under-Secretary of State so 
experienced a man as Mr. Henry P. Fletcher, 
and for a fellow Cabinet member so expert 
an authority upon our relations with Mexico 
as Mr. Fall, who has left the Senate to be- 
come Secretary of the Interior. The proper 
marks of a Mexican policy henceforth must 


be definiteness and vigor. The principal mark 
of a Japanese policy should be the restoration 
of the old-time good-will between the two 
Governments, with the acceptance in the 
fullest sense of the principle that America is 
to remain American, that Asia is to remain 
Asiatic, and that there is everything to be 
gained by codperation along workable lines. A 
number of nations—some of them great and 
others relatively small—are facing an almost 
immediate choice between disarmament and 
bankruptcy. Nobody can ask France to dis- 
arm until Central European conditions are 
more stable, and until the security of France 
is properly guaranteed. It is to the obvious 
interest of the United States to do everything 
that it reasonably can to help in the stabiliza- 
tion of Europe as a preliminary toward gen- 
eral disarmament. 


‘ The ceremony of President Hard- 
Model _— ing’s inauguration on March 4 
Inauguration ‘7 ae 
was a model of simplicity and 
dignity. It was of happy omen that he de- 
nied himself the splendor of an inauguration 
ball and other brilliant festivities. In the 
distressed state of the world; with millions 
dying of starvation and hundreds of millions 
in dire poverty; with peace on earth still so 
far off even sixteen months after the termina- 
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tion of the greatest of wars; with so many 
solemn problems confronting the American 
people and its new leader—nothing could 
have given a stronger feeling of the good 
judgment and earnestness of the new Presi- 
dent than this restraint from all extravagance 
and pomp. A few thousand visitors more than 
the normal number at this season came to 
Washington for the impressive spectacle. The 
day was, contrary to the wont of Inaugura- 
tion occasions, brilliant as to sun and sky and 
crisply tonic in its atmosphere. The Presi- 
dent-Elect and the Vice-President-Elect called 
for President Wilson and Vice-President 
Marshall at the White House, and, with 
Mrs. Harding and Mrs. Wilson, together 
with members of the joint Congressional 
Committee on the Inauguration ceremonies, 
drove to the Capitol. President Wilson had 
set his heart on continuing through the 
entire ceremony, but after signing a few 
last-moment bills in the President’s chamber 
in the Capitol his medical advisers persuaded 
him that his hardly-won gains in strength 
and health would be imperiled by further 
participation in the ceremonies and he re- 
luctantly retired to his new home. 


Mr. Harding’s address was in 
keeping with the occasion, and 
with his character and _ his 
avowed policy of looking for advice and guid- 
ance from those best fitted to give it. Indeed, 
he had expressly denied any intention to de- 
clare specific or detailed policies or future 
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Inaugural 
Address 
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PRESIDENT HARDING'S LEGACY 
From the Central Press Association (Cleveland, Ohio) 
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action. It is obviously in matters affecting 
international relations that his words on this 
occasion were most acutely weighed. ‘Those 
who are in favor of a great getting-together 
of the nations to assure some measure of dis- 
armament and joint action for economic re- 
habilitation of Europe suffered no shocks from 
our new President’s first address. Indeed, 
he very distinctly and emphatically declared 
himself in favor of any banding together of 
the nations for high purposes that could be 
obtained without permanently entangling al- 
liances and that could be sanctioned by our 
American conscience. Going further in posi- 
tive statement, the President maintained that 
we cannot ignore the new order in the world 
and America’s inevitable place in it. 


iictiee Taken in connection with Mr. 
International Harding’s speech of last summer, 
Action 
the Inaugural address can leave 
no doubt that he will be willing to work for 
a “society of free nations” striving to maintain 
peace on earth. ‘Such an association I favor 
with all my heart, and I would make no fine 
distinctions as to whom credit is due. One 
need not care what it is called. . . . Our 
concern is solely with the substance, not the 
form thereof.” This earlier utterance, rein- 
forced by the positive, if wisely guarded, ex- 
pressions of the Inaugural address, has done 
much to assure all who wish to see America 
doing her part in the great work of making 
any effort that can be made to provide against 
future wars and to treat the scars of the last 
one. ‘We want to do our part in making 
offensive warfare so hateful that governments 
and peoples who resort to it must prove the 
righteousness of their cause or stand as out- 
laws before the bar of civilization.” With 
Mr. Hughes to bring the President’s gen- 
eral policy into concrete action, there is the 
hope and belief that a large-minded, enlight- 
ened and vigorous course will be pursued in 
finding ‘‘a way to approximate disarmament,” 
—to use the President’s words,—and to find 
the “resumption of our onward normal way.” 
On the question of the tariff perplexity now 
before the nation, President Harding con- 
tented himself with stating the terms of the 
problem. Our American standards “require 
our higher production costs to be reflected in 
our higher tariffs on imports”; but, on the 
other hand, he expresses his realization that 
one of the factors of the “new order” is 
America’s position as a creditor nation, with 
the absolute necessity of leaving channels 
through which Europe can pay her debts. 
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THE RETIRING PRESIDENT AND HIS SUCCESSOR, ON THEIR WAY TO THE INAUGURATION CEREMONIES 


(In the automobile with President Wilson and Mr. Harding are ex-Speaker Cannon and Senator Knox, representing 
both branches of Congress) 4 


Criticisms, thus far, of the Presi- 
dent and his utterances, in the 
general atmosphere of good-will, 
have confined themselves to the opinion that 
he promises a safe and peaceful administra- 
tion rather than a brilliant one. But what 
could be more brilliant, after the six years 
that have passed, than the achievement of 
safety and peace? If, indeed, the new Presi- 
dent’s quiet, earnest and wholesome person- 
ality can lead us out of troubled waters there 
will be few to cavil. The task seems, at 
times, superhuman. Certainly it demands a 
physique and a normalcy of physical endow- 
ment that are rare. Like Theodore Roose- 
velt, whose exuberance of physical vitality 
was a very real part of his greatness as a 
leader, and unlike Woodrow Wilson, whose 
distinction was achieved in spite of physical 
handicaps, President Harding is magnificently 
equipped with health and vigor. His fifty- 
six years find him a strong man and a fine 
figure of a man, nearly six feet in height, 
with a splendidly balanced and functioning 
body. For the truly terrific job of presiding 
for four years over the United States of 
America, it is of vast moment that an intel- 
lect, no matter how shrewd and governed by 
good sense, should be backed up by a power- 
ful constitution and chronic good health. 
The dimensions of the job are eloquently 
suggested in the mere volume of Presidential 
appointments about 50,000 altogether, 


The President’s 
Vigorous 
Personality 


As President Harding stepped 
into the greatest position open to 
man to-day, full of vigor and 
strength, ex-President Wilson returned to pri- 
vate life, feeble and broken in health. Imme- 
diately, however, came the announcement—a 
surprise to all except his most intimate friends 
—that he would form a law partnership with 
Mr. Bainbridge Colby, ex-Secretary of State, 
with offices in New York and Washington. 
It is understood that Mr. Wilson and his 
partner will specialize largely in cases in 
which international law and relations are 
prominent factors. It is clear that the ex- 
President has during the past eight years had 
opportunities of the most exceptional kind to 
acquaint himself with international relation- 
ships. Mr. Colby, too, in the State Depart- 
ment, in his European work for the Shipping 
Board, and in his South American travel and 
observation, is unusually qualified fo work in 
this special field. Mr. Wilson graduated 
from the Law School of the University of 
Virginia in 1881, and practised law at At- 
lanta, Georgia, for a year or two, with some 
casual legal work in Baltimore while he was 
a postgraduate student at Johns Hopkins 
University; but in 1885, when he took the 
chair of history and political economy at 
Bryn Mawr College, he gave up his practice 
and has not resumed it until now, thirty-six 
years later. He will apply to the Supreme 
Court for permission to practise, and Dr. 


Woodrow 
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Grayson is quoted as giving his opinion that 
the ex-President’s health will allow him to 
appear occasionally before that body, although 
his chief function in his firm will be as a 
counselor. 


ee The retirement from public life 
for of Woodrow Wilson has again 
Ex-Presidents brought into prominence — the 
much-mooted question of a provision for our 
ex-Presidents. It is clear that they should be 
free to devote themselves to the service of the 
nation. Such experience and training as only 
they have had should be used for their coun- 
try. Nor from the standpoint of the nation’s 
duty to them should they be obliged to earn 
a living in the competition of business or the 
professions. Of the twenty-seven ex-Presi- 
dents in the nation’s history, only eleven were 
under sixty years of age when they left office, 
and only one—Theodore Roosevelt—was 
under fifty. It is not practicable for a Presi- 
dent to build up a competency during his term 
of office. The occupations open to one who 
has been President that are within the limits 
of propriety and good taste are few indeed. 
The suggestion much discussed just now, that 
a pension of, say, $25,000 per year, should be 
provided by law, is an excellent one. 


Aside from the great questions 
of our relations with European 
countries, and with the League, 
or with any league, of Nations, the Harding 
administration is confronted with a highly 
important situation in Mexico, and in domes- 
tic matters there is the disturbing perplexity 
of a tariff that will protect our standards of 
living for. workingmen and at the same time 
allow our debtors to send vast quantities of 
goods to America to settle their obligations 
to us. Most pressing of all is the work of 
tax revision, doubly difficult in that the 
sources of revenue are drying up from trade 
depression just as the new Administration is 
setting out to abolish one of the two chief 
sources of income—the excess profits tax— 
and scale down the higher schedules of the 
other—the individual income tax. On 
March 8 President Harding held his first 
Cabinet meeting with Vice-President Cool- 
idge and all the ten secretaries of the various 
departments in attendance. It was largely an 
organization meeting. It is understood that 
all news of Cabinet deliberations should come 
from the President or his secretary, George B. 
Christian, Jr., and that news of departmental 
matters should come from the executive heads. 


Problems 
of the New 
Adminstration 
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The President called upon each 
Cabinet member to give an out- 
line of the policies of his depart- 
ment in an attempt to avoid as much as 
possible overlapping of effort. It was an- 
nounced after the meeting that the American 
troops on the Rhine would not be withdrawn 
at present. Such action, coming during the 
advance of the Allied troops to enforce the 
Treaty of Versailles, would undoubtedly risk 
misunderstanding and criticism in Europe. 
On the day of the first Cabinet meeting, 
March 8, Secretary of War Weeks an- 
nounced his plan for reorganizing the Army 
—regulars, National Guard and reserves— 
into one effective and well-balanced force. 
The Secretary urged soldiers who had been 
discharged from the regular army to join 
either the National Guard or the reserves. 
“Every trained soldier discharged from the 
regular army has a potential value to the 
nation, and if this training is maintained and 
prolonged in the National Guard or organ- 
ized reserves it will continue as an active 
asset.” 


Secretary 
Weeks’s Army 
Plan 


. _ The failure of our Government 
Hoover's Ambi- 
tions as heretofore to do for our overseas 
Commerce Head traders what England and Ger- 
many have been doing for theirs is a byword 
among men who have watched the course 
of our commercial transactions abroad and 
seen the handicaps which Americans work 
under as compared to their foreign competi- 
tors. Secretary Hoover, of the Department 
of Commerce, sees his opportunity and is 
announcing his aim to do for our commerce 
and industry something of what the British 
Board of Trade accomplishes in its ever- 
vigilant promotion of British interests and its 
protection of British rights. Our foreign 
trade last year aggregated no less than thir- 
teen billion dollars. ‘This is three times the 
total of 1913. During the war and the after- 
math of war our commerce increased mightily 
in spite of the absence of any scientific care 
and aid. But the years before us will have 
need of every help that can be given, and this 
will prove a most useful field for the exercise 
of those extraordinary powers of analysis and 
organization that distinguished Mr. Hoover’s 
work as Food Administrator. The ambitious 
program prepared by the new Secretary of 
Commerce includes, too, the codrdination of 
the land and water transportation lines of 
America. In other words, instead of the hit- 
or-miss play between our 250,000 miles of 
railroad and our 16,000,000 tons of ocean 
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shipping, Secretary Hoover’s organization 
will hope to supply a scheme of through 
routes, provide efficient handling of export 
goods and schedule the unloading and reload- 
ing of cargo vessels so that they will spend 
the minimum of time in dock idleness. 


. A third member of the new 
ecretary os 
Wallace and Cabinet to call early public at- 
Mis Farmers tention to his aims was Henry 
C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture. He 
believes that the prices of farm products are 
much too low as compared with those of 
other commodities, and that the remedy is 
to help raise the prices of what the farmer 
sells. Corn and oats to-day on the lowa 
farm, he points out, are about 20 per cent. 
below their normal value before the war. 
The present price of fat cattle and of hogs 
is from 20 to 35 per cent. above the pre-war 
normal, if we take Chicago quotations; but 
on the farm the prices of both are down to 
pre-war normal, The Secretary then draws 
attention to some of the things the farmer 
must buy: Wages of farmhands are about 
100 per cent. above the pre-war normal; rail- 
road rates are 70 to 90 per cent. higher; and 
iron, coke, petroleum, lumber and cement 
are far above the pre-war normal—from 100 
to 200 per cent. As to the remedy, Secre- 
tary Wallace believes that with farmers con- 
stituting over 35 per cent. of our population, 
we cannot return to prosperity until they get 
better pay for their.labor and investment. 
“We should do everything possible,” he 
says, “to find an outlet for this great food 
surplus. We should search for ways to pro- 
duce more cheaply. Our scientific men 
should find new uses for our surplus crops. 
We should develop more efficient marketing 
systems, straightening curves and lowering 
grades between the producer and the con- 
sumer.” 


When the Sixty-sixth Congress 
expired on March 4, two of the 
big appropriation bills were left 
over for the extra session of the new Con- 
gress, to be convened by the President early 
in April. The Naval appropriation bill had 
been blocked by the opposition of Senator 
Borah and his followers, while the Army bill 
died from a “pocket veto” by President Wil- 
son—the term used when an outgoing Execu- 
tive simply fails to affix his signature to a 
measure. The same fate befell the Immigra- 
tion measure and the Wason bill for 
the decentralization of the War Risk Insur- 


Legacies to 
the Coming 
Congress 
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ance Bureau. In addition to these legacies 
to the coming Sixty-seventh Congress, there 
is an imposing array of business left to be 
taken up this spring, the chief items being 
the establishment of a federal budget system, 
the soldiers’ bonus question, regulation of 
the meat and coal industries, reapportion- 
ment in the House, federal aid to the States 
in road-building, and the emergency tariff 
proposal. The new Congress must take up 
these matters where its predecessor left off, 
while dealing with the still bigger questions 
of revenue revision and a permanent tariff 
policy. Fourteen Senators, new to the capi- 
tol, were sworn in on March 4, eleven Re- 
publicans and three Democrats. Instead of 
a division to be swung one way or the other 
by a vote or two, as was seen in the last Sen- 
ate, the new one will find the Republicans 
with a clear majority of twenty-two votes— 
fifty-nine to thirty-seven—a very unusual 
situation. 


‘iis Mr. Wilson’s last-moment veto 
Immigration of the Immigration bill came as 
Bill Vetoed ° 

a surprise to many. The amend- 
ed measure provided that, beginning with 
April 1 of this year, immigration to the 
United States should be limited to 3 per cent. 
(of each nationality) of the number of aliens 
of that nationality shown to be already in 
this country by the census of 1910. This 
would mean that 355,461 aliens would be 
admitted each year. It would allow 75,- 
000 Germans, 77,000 British, 37,000 Scan- 
dinavians to come in—202,000 altogether 
from Northwestern Europe. Fifty thousand 
Austro-Hungarians, 40,000 Italians, and 52,- 
000 Russians would have made up the chief 
items from countries outside of northwestern 
Europe. In 1913, the last pre-war year, a 
few more than one million aliens came to the 
United States. The bill did not limit the 
number of Canadian, Mexican, or South 
American immigrants who would be admit- 
ted, and it left Asiatics subject to the special 
laws concerning them already in existence. 


The derangement of European 
industry points to immigration 
as a necessary relief for unem- 
ployment and over-population. If the doors 
are wholly or partly closed by the United 
States, there will be a larger stream of 
emigration from Western Europe to Can- 
ada, and from Italy and Central and Eastern 
Europe to South America. In addition to 
the more permanent arguments against the 


Immigration 
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large and indiscriminate admission of for- 
eigners to the United States, there are two 
new arguments that evidently had weight at 
Washington in February. One of these was 
the sharp industrial depression in the United 
States, by reason of which there was no longer 
a labor famine, but, on the contrary, many 
hundreds of thousands of workers seeking 
employment. The other argument had to do 
with the danger of bringing epidemic diseases 
into the United States from infected parts of 
Europe. Thus, in spite of precautions, a num- 
ber of cases of typhus developed in February 
among immigrants from Eastern Europe who 
had for the most part sailed to the United 
States from Italian ports. While the danger 
of a widespread typhus epidemic in this coun- 
try was not great, it is easy to see that the 
typhus headlines in the newspapers were help- 
ing to strengthen the position of those at 
Washington who supported severe restric- 
tions upon immigration for general reasons. 


While Congress failed by twen- 
ty-two votes to pass the Dilling- 
ham Immigration bill over Presi- 
dent Wilson’s veto, it seems probable that 
the same measure, or something like it, will 
be passed by the coming Congress and will 
obtain President Harding’s signature. <A 
powerful influence working currently to 
bring public opinion and many individual 
Congressmen to favor a radical restrictive 
measure, is the daily reports of the fight of 
New York health authorities to head off dis- 
ease-laden immigrants and the fresh reports 
of sporadic cases of typhus. Immigrants 
entirely free from the disease are often 
carriers of the vermin which spread 
typhus. The facilities at the immigration 
station on Ellis Island are entirely inadequate 
to deal effectively with the great numbers 
of aliens arriving at the port of New York, 
and many immigrant-laden ships have been 
forced to anchor and wait for days until 
measures could be taken to destroy the ver- 
min aboard them. It is rare, indeed, that 
any ship bringing immigrants gets a com- 


plete bill of health. 


The Fear of 
Disease 
Epidemics 


On March 5, Dr. Royal S. 
Copeland, New York Health 
Commissioner, announced that 
the immediate danger of an epidemic of ty- 
phus had, in his opinion, passed; but the dis- 
ease is too dreadful a scourge to allow any 
let-up in the precautions after well-authenti- 
cated cases have been found in the metropo- 


immediate 
. Danger 
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lis and nearby sections. The horror of a 
typhus epidemic is suggested in the recent 
appeal of the League of Nations for a fund 
of $10,000,000 to fight the disease in Europe. 
Poland is being ravaged by typhus and its 
twin scourge, cholera, brought from Russia. 
There is real danger in Europe of an epi- 
demic such as those that fairly depopulated 
vast areas in the Middle Ages. According 
to Dr. Copeland, “half the doctors in Russia 
have died of typhus within the last few 
months, and in the Balkan States there are 
not seventy-five physicians left. In Poland, 
a train will start on a run of five or six 
hours, and when it reaches its destination 
there will be a dozen dead persons on it that 
have succumbed to typhus.” 


After the House had passed the 
Naval bill, carrying $90,000,000 
for new construction, in a total 
appropriation of half a billion, and providing 
for the continuance of the battleship program 
of 1916, the measure was dropped in the 
Senate in face of the determined opposition 
of Senator Borah. ‘The provisions of the 
bill would have brought our naval strength 
up to Great Britain’s, unless she should 
change her plans, within the next two years. 
It was put through the House in response to 
the express wishes of Mr. Harding and fol- 
lowing the general verdict of naval experts 
that such a plan for expansion was neces- 
sary for our defense. ‘The expert naval au- 
thorities, heard by the Congress committee, 
were as one man in favoring the big build- 
ing program. Rear-Admiral Huse, com- 
mandant at the New York navy yard, was 
most emphatic in his protests against slack- 
ening the building of battleships, declaring 
outright that we must “have a navy large 
enough to fight England.” As England and 
Japan are allies, he would go further and 
have a navy capable of winning over both of 
these. Admiral Huse’s statements are quoted 
here because they are typical of the utter- 
ances from men whose trade it is to prepare 
to win battles. Admiral Huse is a gallant 
officer with a splendid record, and one whom 
the country could with all confidence place 
in a position of importance in case we were 
so woefully unfortunate as to be embroiled 
in a war with England or Japan. But it 
must be remembered that the great questions 
concerning armaments now before the world 
are very different questions indeed from the 
problems of meeting, technically, a hypo- 
thetical military situation. It is altogether 
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probable that many men absolutely ignorant 
of the technique of seafighting and naval 
building, in which Admiral Huse is admit- 
tedly proficient, but just as sincere as he, will 
be better counselors than he in the matter 
of building more $40,000,000 battleships. 


On the surface of recent events, 
advocates of disarmament have 
not been able to see much reas- 
surance. Senator Borah stands by his ad- 
vocacy of a naval holiday or for a disarma- 
ment conference between the United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan. He expressed 
himself as satisfied with the situation which 
finds the Navy bill blocked, and announced 
that he would reopen in the next Congress 
his fight for a let-up in navy-building. Presi- 
dent Harding is on record as favoring an in- 
ternational conference this spring. Secretary 
of the Navy Denby has given it as his opinion 
that we should have a navy second to none, 
owing to our immense coast line and far- 
flung possessions. Public opinion as reflected 
in the utterances of editors throughout the 
United States seems to be by no means con- 
vinced that we should stop in our race for 
battleship supremacy, at least until we are 
in such a position of superiority that any 
international reduction of armaments on a 
percentage basis would leave us in a rela- 
tively strong position. ‘The true hope for 
effective action doubtless lies in the pinch of 
taxes. Business men in Osaka, Japan (of the 
very type reproached by radicals with causing 
war), in London, and in New York City, 
are beginning to let themselves be heard 
strongly in favor of saving millions which 
otherwise would be spent for destruction. 


Disarmament 
Plans 
Slacken 


A more nearly unanimous ver- 
dict is heard as to the scaling 
down of our army strength and 
general military expenses. ‘The Army ap- 
propriation ‘bill, vetoed outright by Presi- 
dent Wilson, provided for 156,666 regular 
troops, the number finally arrived at being 
a compromise between the preference in the 
House for 150,000 and the Senate’s wish 
for 162,000 men. President Wilson’s opin- 
ion had been that a force of 175,000 was 
none too large for the necessary garrison 
and police work. As the Navy found ardent 
advocates of preparedness in Rear-Admiral 
Huse and others, so the Army brought for- 
ward General Robert Lee Bullard to de- 
clare, in a widely-quoted speech in New 
York City, against any kind or measure of 
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disarmament. General Bullard, now com- 
manding the Department of the East, was 
at the head of one of our two field armies 
in France. He is a highly efficient officer 
and, doubtless, might be less capable in his 
trade if he did not believe so whole-heartedly 
in the civilizing influence of arming heavily. 
He stated boldly that peoples are enlight- 
ened and civilized in proportion to their 
effective preparedness for war, and that with 
any advanced nation disarmament is a de- 
liberate laying aside of its superiority. 


Meanwhile, the question of naval 
policy is acute and there are wide 
differences of opinion as to the 
way to reduce naval expenditures. There is 
only one aspect of the world’s naval problem 
that is fundamentally sound. The high seas 
belong to no country and ought—at some 
future time—to be internationalized and neu- 
tralized. For any country to maintain heavy 
armaments on the high seas must ultimately 
be regarded as both needless and dangerous. 
Thus, the first step that should be taken 
is the completion of maritime international 
law. A code of maritime law having been ac- 
cepted by all nations, there should be an in- 
ternational commission to supervise the work- 
ing of the maritime code and to exercise some 
measure of jurisdiction over the high seas. 
The maritime powers should assign to such a 
commission the ships necessary to patrol the 
oceans and protect commerce. ‘There can 
never be a League of Nations that is much 
more than an empty pretense so long as any 
nation claims the smallest right to dominate 
the high seas in its own private interest. 


Naval 
Rivalries 


With a proper code of maritime 
law duly agreed upon, however, 
it would be entirely permissible 
to give to a single power a mandate to patrol 
and govern the seas; and the most obvious 
thing in that case would be to request Great 
Britain to accept the mandate. It would then 
become requisite for all the commercial na- 
tions enjoying security for their water-borne 
commerce to make monetary contributions 
toward the support of the patroling fleet. If 
we are to have anything like world organiza- 
tion for the maintenance of peace, it is not 
only absurdly extravagant, but it is also 
highly dangerous, for individual nations to 
build modern battleships in rivalry with one 
another. Remarks of this kind have a ten- 
dency to disturb nationalistic susceptibilities. 


Why Nota 
British Sea 
Mandate? 
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But it is much better to be frank than to be 
hypocritical. Everybody knows, who has con- 
sidered the subject, that there can be no as- 
surance of permanent peace until—among 
other things—the control of the seas is estab- 
lished on an international basis. Until this 
is done, the United States cannot afford to be 
without ample means of protection through 
sea power; and this should recognize the new- 
est inventions. On the other hand, we can 
afford at once to reduce the land forces to a 
minimum, provided we maintain the means 
for training officers and keep on hand a good 
supply of up-to-date artillery, rifles, and 
munitions. 


The people of the United States 
and the people of the United 
Kingdom and the British Do- 
minions have so much in common that it may 
justly be said, speaking broadly, that any man 
who tries to stir up strife between them, or 
to create distrust or prejudice, is a dangerous 
lunatic or a deep-dyed villain. For the peo- 
ple of the United States to be involved in 
warfare against their neighbors of Canada, 
for example, would differ in no essential re- 
spect from a contest at arms between the peo- 
ple of Iowa and the people of Minnesota. 
Just now there is much unemployment in 
England, and there is also much unemploy- 
ment in the United States. The sooner in- 
dustrial prosperity is regained in England, 
the sooner it will be regained in America. If 
there are any plans or programs at Washing- 
ton that look toward objects harmful to the 
British people, such aims and policies must 
also be harmful to the people of the United 
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States. In like manner, if the foreign and 
colonial offices in London have any projects 
on hand or in contemplation that would work - 
to the disadvantage of the people of the 
United States, it must follow that the British 
people are misrepresented and that they ought 
to overhaul their Government and change 
its traditional habits of thought. President 
Harding and Secretary Hughes have large 
enough vision to see that the people of the 
United States and the peoples of Great Bri- 
tain, the British Dominions, France, and 
Italy must hold together with strong confi- 
dence in one another and with reliance upon 
principles of justice. 


The country gave a very clear 
decision in favor of entrusting 
the Republican party with the 
management of our great problems of debt 
and taxation, and with the settlement of 
our relations with Germany and the rest of 
Europe in view of the recent deadlock be- 
tween the Senate and President Wilson over 
the Versailles treaty. Whatever the Repub- 
licans, under the leadership of Mr. Harding 
and Mr. Hughes, may propose, as regards 
peace with Germany and codperation with 
our recent Allies, there is sure to be cavil, 
criticism and strenuous opposition. The 
Republican victory in November did not, in- 
deed, take away from any citizen the right 
to have his own opinion about public affairs 
and to express it freely. Nevertheless, sen- 
sible people will remember that settlements 
of some kind must now be reached; and that 
after a reasonable amount of frank discus- 
sion there must be acquiescence in such plans 

as can be agreed upon between the 
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Now Accept 
Solutions _ 











Harding administration and the Re- 
publican majority of the Senators. 
American rights must be sustained 
in frank and manly fashion. For 
several years past there has been 
growing a habit—more irritating 
than tactful—on the part of public 
men and newspapers in Europe, of 
expressing positive opinions about 
what the United States ought to do 
for the benefit of other portions of 
the world. It is fair to assume that 
we shall continue to show due con- 
sideration for the peoples of other 
countries, and it is plainly to our 
interest to be good-tempered and 








UNCLE SAM: “THEY TELL ME, JOHN, THAT YOU AND I 


ARE DRIFTING INTO WAR!” 
From Punch (London) 


broad-visioned. We must continue 
to help Europe, even if only thereby 
to help ourselves. 
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As was confidently expected, 
President Wilson vetoed the 
Fordney Emergency Tariff bill. 
In doing so, he called attention impressively 
to the difficulties that would beset us with the 
establishment of a high tariff barrier against 
importations from Europe. We have loaned 
Europe some nine billion dollars; there is 
a further floating debt due us, arising from 
the excess of our exports over our imports, 
of no less than four billion dollars. This 
floating debt is being increased from month 
to month. Last January brought a balance 
of $446,000,000, the third largest monthly 
balance on record. The floating debt due 
us is being augmented currently at the rate 
of at least three billion dollars a year. 
There are only three ways in which Europe 
can pay this debt, or even the interest on it: 
First, she can establish credit here; second, 
she can send us gold; and third, she can 
send us commodities. The first device is 
impracticable because Europe no longer has 
available securities to form the basis of 
credits here. The second is impossible be- 
cause gold is not in existence in sufficient 
quantities to allow her to liquidate with it; 
and, even if it were, our own interests would 
forbid such huge importations of the pre- 
cious metal, disturbing international ex- 
change still further, as they necessarily 
would. The third method—to send us com- 
modities—is the only one left. 


The 
Tariff 
Perplexity 
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President Harding was very 
clear in realizing this,- in those 
portions of his inaugural address 
that referred to the tariff problem. ‘We 
cannot sell if we do not buy” was his terse 
way of putting it. At the same time he 
carefully called attention to the danger to 
the standards of living of our workmen that 
would come from sweeping away all barriers 
and allowing great quantities of goods to be 
brought from Europe, where they had been 
produced under wage scales and workmen’s 
living conditions so far below those that we 
consider decent and proper. It seems cer- 
tain that the final work of a permanent tariff 
bill should be done with the aim to erect 
protecting barriers against only those goods 
and those countries which really produce 
unfair competition for our workmen. That 
this is a counsel of perfection impossible to 
realize may well be. 


President 
Harding’s 
Middle Ground 


There are many Republicans in 
Congress who, in spite of the 
failure of the Fordney Emer- 
gency Tariff bill, cling to the hope of be- 
ginning work on another emergency tariff 
measure immediately on the convening of 
the new Congress in April. They desire 
to put this ahead of a revision of the taxes. 
Representative Mondell, floor leader of the 
House, has given it as his opinion that it 
would be wiser to proceed at once to a re- 
vision of the taxes and leave tariff matters 
untouched until, with the internal revenue 
duties settled, work could be begun on a 
permanent tariff measure. He and others 
consider that it would be quite impossible to 
push through an emergency tariff bill in 
short order, and that the matter would 
string out through the summer to the detri- 
ment of tax revision and of a permanent 
tariff law. Congressmen are much _in- 
fluenced, naturally, by the insistent calls 
from the farmers for help. If it were in 
any way certain that such a measure as the 
Fordney bill, putting heavy duties on im- 
portations of farm products, would really 
help .the farmers, there would be a wider 
sympathy for the idea, even though it might 
interfere somewhat with the progressive low- 
ering of the general cost of living. 


Another 
Emergency 
Tariff Bill? 


How nebulous is the whole 
process of helping the farmers’ 
finances in this way is shown by 
the slightest analysis of, for instance, the 
item of wheat in the vetoed Fordney bill. 
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It provided a duty of fifty cents a bushel, 
largely with the idea of keeping out impor- 
tations of Canadian wheat; but the facts 
are that with 900,000,000 bushels of wheat 
in the United States represented by the 
year’s crop and carry-over from the preced- 
ing year, only 20,000,000 bushels were im- 
ported from Canada. The particular reason 
for this movement, too, was the rather poor 
quality of our Northwestern wheat crop last 
year, which made it necessary for Minnesota 
millers to obtain some Canadian grain in 
order to make the quality of their flour aver- 
age as high as it should. At the same time, 
the United States was exporting no less than 
206,000,000 bushels of wheat to Europe in 
the six months from July to December last 
—nearly double the amount exported in the 
corresponding ,period of the year before. 
With these figures before one, it is difficult, 
indeed, to imagine how any amount of duty 
on importations of wheat into the United 
States could serve to give our farmers a bet- 
ter price for their crop. 


It was thought last autumn, 
even in the face of disappointing 
net returns to the railroads after 
largely increased rates had been granted by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, that 
as the winter months came on the operating 
accounts of the roads would show better and 
better. The reverse has been true, and in 
really startling degree. It will be remem- 
bered that the rates granted contemplated 
net income for the roads of 6 per cent. on 
their property valuation. September of 1920 
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IT NEVER WAS GUARANTEED NOT TO SHRINK! 
From the Tribune (Sioux City, Iowa) 


showed a return of 4.1 per cent., October 
4.6 per cent., November 3.3 per cent., and 
December 1.17 per cent. While aggregate 
figures for January have not been published 
at this writing, they are certainly worse than 
December; and traffic men say that in: Feb- 
ruary the roads as a whole failed even to earn 
their operating expenses. In December, 65 
per cent. of all-income was taken by. labor 
and 90 per cent. was absorbed by labor and 
other operating expenses, leaving only 10 
cents out of each dollar to account for in- 
terest, taxes, and dividends. Instead of 10 
per cent., the roads should have for merely 
normal prosperity about 40 per cent. ‘This 
has the look of bankruptcy. 


‘The one sufficient reason for the 
Reasons 

forthe entire failure of higher rates to 
Poor Showind bring the net income prescribed 
by the Esch-Cummins act was that these 
higher rates came in a period of almost 
universal and acute depression, and the vol- 
ume of traffic passing over the roads had 
fallen off with a rapidity beyond precedent. 
The Commerce Commission, in prescribing 
the rate raises, assumed a volume of traffic 
about equal to last year’s; but as a matter 
of fact the business given to the roads is at 
least 20 per cent. less—a vertical drop that 
is truly startling. Furthermore, the very 
height of the rates themselves seems to be 
operating to reduce the volume of traffic. 
To take one instance alone: In a single week 
there arrived in New York City 1382 car- 
loads of vegetables and fruits, chiefly from 
California and Florida. This business of 
transporting fruits and vegetables over long 
distances has been developed to a remarkable 
degree. It was only a few years ago that 
people expected truck farmers within 100 
miles or so to supply them, and were re- 
stricted in their use of such articles of food 
to certain seasons. Now, with this enormous 
movement of perishable freight to New 
York, with the high rates in vogue, and with 
people in the metropolis cutting down their 
expenditures in consequence of unemploy- 
ment, hundreds of the farmers and fruit 
growers often get less than nothing for their 

shipments. 


According to the New York 


Selling fo ie ae 
Less Than State Division of Foods and 
Nothing Markets, a grower at Sanford, 
Florida, “shipped a carload of 400 crates of 


lettuce which sold here for $339.48. The 
freight alone amounted to $339.75, the icing 
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© Harris & Ewing, Washington 
HON. JOHN J. ESCH, OF WISCONSIN 


(Upon his retirement from Congress on March 4, 
at the conclusion of twenty-two years’ service as Repre- 
sentative from Wisconsin, Mr. Esch was selected by 
President Harding as a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The appointment is particularly 
fitting- by reason of Mr. Esch’s recent service as 
chairman of the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce) 


charges to $77.50, war tax $12.52, cartage 
$27.93, and commission to the receiver 
$33.95. When the total expenses of $449.65 
were paid, the farmer got a bill for $152.17 
due the commission man.” ‘Thousands of 
similar instances could be added. Such 
episodes explain why the railroads are los- 
ing business to automobiles and motor trucks 
and to steamships, steamboats, and canal 
boats. California is now shipping her citrus 
fruits and olives and vegetables to Eastern 
markets through the Panama Canal at one- 
third to one-fourth less than the transconti- 
nental railroad rates. Freight originating 
even in Utah is being sent to the Eastern 
markets via the Pacific Coast and Panama 
Canal. There are 423,000 idle cars in the 
country, and the number is being added to 
every week. 


In their dire extremity the rail- 

roads are turning to their larg- 

est item of expenditure—wages 

—constituting 65 per cent. of all outgo. 

Three hundred thousand employees have 

been discharged since September last, more 
April—2 


Wage 
Reductions 
in Order 


than making up for the large expansion of 
the working force during the period of Gov- 
ernment operation. But something more 
than this must be done, and the managers 
are trying to reduce the scale of wages. In- 
deed, they. must do so in order to pay their 
bills. Railroad wages are now about 100 
per cent. above the pre-war rates. The 
Pennsylvania;- the New York Central, the 
Erie, and other important roads have opened 
negotiations with their unskilled laborers, 
who are at present receiving considerably 
more pay than common labor in other indus- 
tries. The Brotherhoods are to be undis- 
turbed for the present, but their turn must 
come, and soon, unless there is a miraculous 
revival of traffic volume. President Hard- 
ing and Secretary Davis, of the Department 
of Labor, have determined to keep out of 
the resulting controversy for the present; 
and the Railway Labor Board, functioning 
under the provisions of the Esch-Cummins 
act, is in session at Chicago, hearing the 
protests of labor leaders against any re- 
duction in wages. These protests include 
charges of gross mismanagement against the 
heads of the railroads. 


Senator Cummins has proposed 

Investigation a Congressional investigation in- 
Proposed a 

to the management and affairs 
of the railroads, and labor leaders have 
hailed the idea with appiause. ‘They have 
alleged that the railroads were allowing 
their profits to leak out to manufacturing 
and supply companies favored by interlock- 
ing directorates, and that they were com- 
bining to overpower the unions and reduce 
wages. Whether there may come any proof 
of these accusations, we do not know. What 
is certain is that the labor cost of railways 
has much more than doubled since 1913, 
with practically no more mileage. The man- 
agers have no authority to fix the price of 
their product, none to decide on the wages 
they shall pay, and but little as to the rules 
and working conditions of their labor forces. 


It seems certain that the new 
Congress will promptly take up 
the matter of a revision of the 
federal taxes, and that the excess profits tax 
will go or be greatly reduced. It seems to 
have no friends left whatever. Most of the 
suggestions under discussion approximate a 
flat tax on corporation incomes around 15 
per cent., to take the place of the excess 
profits item. Scaling down the higher sur- 
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taxes on the largest individual incomes will 
find much opposition in Congress, but the 
leaders there favor it on the ground that it 
will remove a large part of the inducement 
for very rich people to place their invest- 
ments in tax-free securities. It is understood 
that proposals will be made to leave the in- 
dividual income rates as they are up to in- 
comes of about $80,000 per year, and begin 
there to reduce the higher surtaxes. It was 
reported from Washington that the tax pay- 
ments from March 15 show a marked fall- 
ing off from the figures of last year; and it 
would not be surprising to see the year’s 
collections on corporation profits and _ in- 
comes fall by nearly a billion dollars below 
last year’s. There will undoubtedly be some 
changing and shifting of tax incidence in the 
revenue law to be framed this year, but there 
is in the situation before us scarcely the 
slightest hope that the individual tax burden 
can be lightened. 


Panama and Costa Rica have 
given a public display of the fool- 
ish and reckless use of military 
power and sovereignty in Latin-American 
lands. The boundary line between the two 
states from the Atlantic to the Pacific had 
been decided on the Atlantic side by Chief 
Justice White and on the Pacific by ex- 
President Loubet. Panama objected to the 
former ; Costa Rica to the latter. A collision 
followed. Actual war was begun and lives 
were lost on both sides. Immediately after 
taking office the Harding Administration sent 
an ultimatum to Panama and Costa Rica, de- 
manding cessation of hostilities. It also con- 
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firmed the action of the retiring Wilson Ad- 
ministration in ordering warships to Atlantic 
and Pacific pgrts near the disturbed area. 
The reaction in both countries was prompt. 
Although Panama declined to accept the 
White award as a basis for peace, her forces 
were withdrawn from Coto, and civil and 
police authorities maintained in that region 
as they were when the first Costa Rican ad- 
vance was made. Meanwhile the demobili- 
zation of the Costa Rican army was ordered 
by the government. The Council of the 
League of Nations was disposed to await the 
outcome of action by our State Department 
before tendering its good offices in effecting a 
settlement of the dispute. Meanwhile it 
was found that a treaty of 1915 bound both 
republics to accept American mediation. 


Union Needed ~ he five Central American States 
should organize a common sov- 
ereignty so as to furnish a power 
strong enough to maintain order and prevent 
these casual collisions which, remembering 
how critical is the present situation, cause the 
same risk as striking matches in a powder 
magazine. These republics were united by the 
Spanish colonial administration when their 
revolution came. They hung together until 
1840. They fell apart in a measure because 
of issues and collisions raised by the steamship 
lines of Vanderbilt and Aspinwall. Mr. 
Elihu Root, while Secretary of State, endeav- 
ored to draw them together on the basis of a 
common court for the settlement of all dif- 
ferences. This proved a feeble bond and the 
Carnegie Courthouse has been empty of 
effective results. ‘The union of these coun- 

tries has been made more dif- 
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ficult by the interference of 
Mexico in Guatemala, the 
presence of British Hon- 
duras, disturbing Honduras 
and dividing its territory, 
and the effect of Canal 
politics, as this country did 
not want both routes across 
the Isthmus held by one gov- 
ernment. Delegates from 
Guatemala, Salvador, Hon- 
duras, and Costa Rica have 
just held a Congress at San 
José, Costa Rica, at which 
the first steps were taken 
for a Central American 
Federation. Nicaragua stays 








THE FIVE REPUBLICS OF CENTRAL AMERICA, LYING BETWEEN MEXICO 
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apart. Our Government 
ought to aid this federation. 
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Turning now from our Ameri- 
can affairs—brought to the front 
in this Review because of the 
inauguration of a new administration—to 
the fresh European crisis, we find the Allied 
powers, after two years’ delay, attempting 
to enforce a final demand for reparation 
from Germany. The time within which the 
entire sum must be paid had been shortened 
to forty-two years and the amount somewhat 
reduced. The “present value” of the amount 
asked is about $21,000,000,000 (using the 
interest rate adopted by Mr. Simonds in his 
brilliant analysis in this issue of the REVIEW 
oF Reviews). If this seems a large sum, it 
is well to record and remember that in the 
three fiscal years ’18, 19, 20, ending in June, 
we raised nearly half of this, or $10,272,000,- 
000, out of our income and profits tax alone, 
and our total taxation reached the enormous 
aggregate of $16,432,000,000, most of it for 
a war forced on us by Germany’s provocative 
acts. In ten years, if we kept up our 
war taxation, we could pay off the whole sum 
asked of Germany—and we have done none 
any wrong. Germany has destroyed in 
France and Belgium 632,934 houses, 29,000 
factories, and devastated 9,386,000 acres. 
The manufactures of France are at a stand- 
still and a sixth of its land bears no crops 
and as large a share of its population is house- 
less. Germany has suffered no devastation 
and its loss of life is half that of France and 
England. The issue of new shares and bonds 
in Berlin in 1920 passes all previous records. 
The whole German industrial machine has 
moved into average activity, while France 
lacks houses, factories and machinery in the 
center of its manufacturing industry. The 
only activity checked in Germany is its army 
and navy, and the saving at this point pro- 
vides a large part of the payments on the 
reparation indemnity. 


The Reparation 
Germany /s 
to Pay 


sad, dias The proposed indemnity, instead 
and of being paid in a lump, is to be 
Amount treated as a debt and paid off in 
instalments, with interest. The total for 
forty-two years, principal and interest, will 
be $56,500,000,000. The first two years Ger- 
many yearly pays $500,000,000, or about an 
eighth of our income and profit tax paid last 
year; the next three a fifth as much; the next 
three a quarter as much; the next three a 
third, and thereafter for thirty-one years Ger- 
many has to raise about 37 per cent. of the 
sum we have had to raise last year by our in- 
come and profit tax for a war not of our 
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PREMIERS LLOYD GEORGE AND BRIAND AT THE 
REPARATIONS CONFERENCE 


making. Germany has three-quarters of our 
population. In 1913 Germany exported in 
goods $2,545,000,000 and the United States 
$2,425,000,000. It must in fairness be no- 
ted, however, that the ,reparations payments 
to be made by Germany would be added to 
the taxes she would otherwise levy, instead 
of being a substitute for them. On Ger- 
many’s exports a 12 per cent. tax is to be 
levied and on the working of this economists 
differ. It will probably prevent “dumping” 
German goods abroad at low prices; but the 
effect of such a tax is never certain. 


“ Instead of accepting this sum, 
e Sum : 
Germany Has Dr. Simons, the German repre- 
Proposed sentative at the London Confer- 
ence, rejected the reparation indemnity as- 
sessed on March 3 and the Allies determined 
on military action. Germany, people and gov- 
ernment together, is seeking to avoid a just 
sentence for its crimes by trusting to delay, 
the accidents of affairs, possible divisions be- 
tween the three European powers, and the 
deep-seated desire and determination of the 
wage-earning class in England, France, and 
Italy to have no more war. Dread that Ger- 
many might “go Bolshevik” has for two years 
stayed action by the Allies. This fear is over. 
Russia has halted soviet movements in Ger- 
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many by becoming an object-lesson of the 
result of destroying by revolution instead of 
improving by evolution the credit system and 
the undue profits it confers on a certain few. 
French and English troops occupied, on 
March 7, a part of German territory on the 
Rhine, and Germany, in the end, will have to 
yield. If it begins payments on the plan pro- 
posed by the Allies, it will be in a better 
position to affect opinion and lead to revision 
than by proposing a sum so small—about 
$6,000,000,000—that it cannot be accepted. 
*This sum is our income and profit tax for 
eighteen months. 


In 1870 Germany was the ag- 
gressor, in policy though not in 
military action, and occupied half 
of France, took vast plunder in requisitions, 
and levied $1,100,000,000 in cash for all its 
own costs. To raise this France had to issue 
$1,640,000,000 of 5 per cent. securities, never 
paid off and on which in fifty years France 
has paid $4,100,000,000 of interest, or 
$5,740,000,000 in all, a large part of the in- 
terest having been paid by issuing more bonds. 
France had done no injury to Germany. The 
capital sum equivalent to that now asked of 
Germany is about tenfold that asked of 
France, interest on payment spread over years 
bringing up the great total. Germany has 
twice the population of France in 1870, 
wealth fully tenfold, if not fifteenfold, and 
the purchasing value*of money in labor has 
fallen. . Taking the injury inflicted on France 
and Belgium, the claim made now is no heav- 
ier than changed circumstances make just. If 
it “cripples” Germany, this at least means 
that a third attack will not be made on 
France and the world. 


France 


in 
1870 


iit Mr. Lloyd George, on March 3, 
Effective Plea Spoke for the Allies at London 
and Argument i 4 speech which displayed his 
amazing ability to combine moral power, log- 
ical argument and an accurate, convincing 
summary of all the facts bearing on the de- 
cision. The expenses of the war Germany 
was not asked to bear, though it was a conflict 
begun unprovoked ; but the deliberate destruc- 
tion dealt, not to win the war, but to cripple 
France and Belgium in peace, must be made 
good. Instead of meeting the evidence of the 
loss inflicted or proposing an adequate method 
for repair and restoration, Germany proposed 
a wholly insufficient sum, with no plea or 
argument for its adoption. ‘The one motive 
for this was that delay and division among 
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the Allies might enable Germany to escape 
any reparation for an unexampled wrong. 
The cogency and the dignity of Lloyd 
George’s utterances, have almost ended Eng- 
lish protest against thé proposed reparation, 
and the House of Commons accepted the step 
with an increased vote. In this country, the 
speech was printed in full and has had a pro- 
found effect in recalling the minds and reso- 
lution of men to the moral responsibility for 
warning the future of the burden any nation 
will bear that supports its government 
in crime. The Versailles treaty provided . 
that this penalty shall be assessed before 
the first day of May. 


The English Premier has gained 
by his speech to the German dele- 
gation, but there continues the 
same even balance of votes won and lost be- 
tween the Coalition and its two leading oppo- 
nents, the Liberal and Labor parties, which 
shows that the government grows weaker 
through the mere attrition of time. The 
Labor vote is not steady. In two divisions 
where Labor is in a majority, if the wage- 
earners voted together, the Coalition candi- 
date has been chosen. In a Wales division, 
Mr. Lloyd George holds his own. He is 
heavily in a minority of the current circula- 
tion of English weekly and daily papers. Ad- 
ministration, taxation, the currency situation, 
and the lack of work and the heavy cost of 
manifold forms of aid are all telling against 
the Coalition and its Premier; but the opposi- 
tion has no program, no plan, no platform. 
It cannot become frankly conservative, be- 
cause England’s debt and the change for the 
worse in exports and imports, as well as the 
steady export of securities, render affirmative 
action necessary. The estimate is that at least 
$5,000,000,000 of securities have come to this 
country, which is the richer by the dividends 


The English 
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_and coupons, while England has $5,000,000,- 


000 more debt to meet. Unemployment re- 
mains and so does a high price of food. 
England is poverty-stricken, and the food im- 
ported is poorer and of a worse quality than 
in the past. The one cheerful prospect is that 
English exports of the higher grades of tex- 
tiles and metal manufactures increase and it 
begins to look as if the great improvement in 
the skill, precision and product of English 
labor, due to war pressure, is giving to Eng- 
land exports of an advanced order now going 
abroad, making up for the loss in coal and 
the lower forms of steel, iron, tin, and copper 
in crude forms. 
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Ireland continues in a welter of 

wenden the perils of the battlefield and 
inlreland ° : F ‘ 

assassination and pillage, without 
either the dignity or the laws of war. Eng- 
lish administration, by its executions, often 
for petty offenses, alienates sympathy and the 
miscellaneous killing by the Irish “army,” 
which appears to slay and runs away to avoid 
its own destruction, creates no respect for a 
cause and a force whose bloodshed is thus far 
futile. Fora short span, at the close of Janu- 
ary and the opening of February, Lloyd 
George appeared likely to lose his majority 
because his Liberal backers could not approve 
the numbers of men killed, and the Conserva- 
tives did not think there were half enough 
slaughtered, shot or hanged. The chief in- 
dustries of South Ireland—milk, cheese, and 
meat—are disorganized and profitless. Once 
let a population grow used to steady murder, 
whether for law or for revolution or both, 
and the time comes when all are indifferent 
to loss of life. Abstinence from murder is 
merely a social habit—and like other habits 
is weakened and may disappear with disuse. 
Sicily and Calabria once made a trade of mur- 
der for years together. Cardinal Logue has 
uttered a noble but fruitless plea for a truce. 
Neither cause commands respect any longer, 
and the methods of both are condemned in 
the United States. The most serious aspect 
for England is that abroad the feeling inevi- 
tably grows that an authority which does not 
preserve order and cannot protect life has 
ceased to be a government which has a right 
to continue on a job where it is necessary 
either to keep the peace or to withdraw in 
order to command the respect of rational men. 


With the appointment of Win- 
ston Churchill to be her Colonial 
Secretary, Britain faces to- , a 
far-reaching reorganization of her empire. 
The self-governing Dominions will send their 
Prime Ministers to discuss matters with the 
mother country at the Imperial Conference, 
to be held in June, where the agenda will in- 
clude questions like the renewal or cancella- 
tion of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, the 
separate diplomatic representation of the Do- 
minions in countries like the United States, 
the right of legal appeal from Dominion 
courts to the Privy Council in London, and 
the long-demanded creation of a new depart- 
ment in London to deal with Dominion af- 
fairs, which are at present handled in the 
same office that manages Sierra Leone and 


Trinidad. The decision of South Africa to 
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remain within the Empire shows that, despite 
a certain stirring of nationalism, especially in 
Canada, where the right to nominate her own 
Governor-General has just been conceded, the 
Dominions are ready to await the Conference 
without pressing any point in the meantime 
that might weaken the links which bind to- 
gether the confederation toywhich all of them 
belong. 


But in the Asiatic dependencies of 
Britain there is a situation that 
must be dealt with at once. By 
an arrangement with France, those vast re- 
gions of palm tree and desert which consti- 
tute the route to India overland have been 
consolidated under the British suzereignty. 
There is now to be created a Middle Eastern 
Department under Mr. Churchill which will 
organize as one Asiatic civilization the ancient 
lands of Palestine, Arabia, and—in so far as 
it continues to be occupied—Mesopotamia. 
In this “Department” Egypt was to have been 
included, as would have been logical, but, at 
the moment, this country remains a “side 
show of the foreign office.” Following their 
usual instinct, the British are more concerned 
with administration than with establishing a 
symmetrical sovereignty. Palestine and Meso- 
potamia are held mandatory to the League of 
Nations, but Egypt will be nominally an in- 
dependent Sultanate under what, if it had 
been Cuba, would have been called the Platt 
Amendment, while at the opening of the 
British Parliament, the Emir Feisal, of 
Arabia, in oriental robes, was received as a 
friendly and allied potentate. 


Throughout these vast territories 
Se te problem which has to be 

solved is essentially one and the 
same. From Burmah, across India, down to 
the Sudan, there is a new yearning by the 
East to arrive at the constitutional liberties 
of the West. ‘This aspiration has been to 
some extent inflamed by German and Bol- 
shevist intrigue and by the Irish propaganda. 
In Egypt it is at once Pan-Islamic and na- 
tionalist. And among the Moslems of India, 
now making common cause with the Hindus, 
the movement is similar, Clearly, it is impossi- 
ble to meet the position with a mere negative, 
and yet, on the other hand, there are few who 
know these lands by personal contact that 
would advocate an immediate withdrawal of 
British influence. On that issue, American 
missionaries stationed in these countries seem 
to speak with one voice. ° 
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the new provincial councils, in- 
augurated by the Duke of Connaught, and 
even the extreme “non-codperators” or “Sinn 
Feiners” led by Gandhi are surprised to find 
that office has been conferred on advanced re- 
formers. Latest reports from India seem to 
show that the tension has been there some- 
what relieved. The acceptance of the Vice- 
royalty by Earl Reading, formerly Lord 
Chief Justice of England and Ambassador to 
the United States, is another favorable cir- 
cumstance, meaning, among other things, that 
India, like Palestine, under Sir Herbert 
Samuel, is ruled for the first time by a states- 
man of the Jewish race. 


For Egypt, where also there is 
for less strain than last year, Lord 
Milner, who was once right-hand 
man to Cromer, recommends a solution— 
somewhat astonishing as coming from. so pro- 
nounced a bureaucrat, and very similar to 
that which works with apparent smoothness 
in the case of the native states of India. The 
Sultan would be recognized as an independent 
sovereign. He would have a treaty of de- 
fense with Britain, but his army would be 
his own, except around the Suez Canal. 
Britain would naturally have access to the 
Sudan, where her rule would still be direct, 
as in an Indian Province. This is the plan 
which the Cabinet is considering in London, 
one difficulty being that it is felt that the 
Irish situation must be settled first before 
the Egyptian precedent is set up! To what 
extent Britain would supply officials to the 
Egyptian Sultanate remains to be seen. One 
of the main causes of the recent Egyptian un- 
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TURKEY IN EUROPE, AS LIMITED BY THE ALLIES 
(The proposed boundary is shown by the heavy 


black line. The former frontier extended to Bulgaria, 
and the territory lying between goes now to Greece) 
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rest was the withdrawal of British inspectors 
and the consequent renewal of the chronic 
bribery and cruelty to the fellaheen which 
have cursed Egypt for centuries. The sys- 
tem of irrigation on the Nile has multiplied 
the productiveness of Egypt ninefold and 
might be extended further by dealing with 
the outflow of the river from the great lakes. 
With only 9 per cent. of her men able to read 
and only 3 per cent. of her women, Egypt will 
gain in the end by continuing to use European 
brain and capital, which have undoubtedly 
added enormously to her prosperity. 


The dogged resistance of the 
Moslem population of Asia Mi- 
nor—about one-third Turk and 
the rest Kurdish and of other races—has 
halted the purpose and policy of France. Un- 
able to marshal an army strong enough to 
defeat Mustapha Kemal Pasha or to protect 
the Christian population from massacre, 
France has made its own agreement with 
Turkey and broken away from the Treaty of 
Sévres. Cilicia has been evacuated by the 
French forces. Armenia and the Armenians 
have been almost destroyed as a political en- 
tity; but there remains a great army of 
orphans, of helpless women, rescued from 
Moslem harems, and of men who escaped, 
sufficient to require all the aid that can be 
supplied. France keeps its old concessions, 
secures new ones, and establishes itself as pro- 
tector of the Turkish Administration of Asia 
Minor. Materially the region will prosper. 
The Moslem population will develop as never. 
before. They have gained in education, Ex- 
cellent administrative officers have appeared, 
trained in the Turkish schools and in Europe. 
The American Constantinople College for 
girls has begun medical education for women. 
Robert College at Constantinople and the 
American University at Beirut never had so 
many Moslem students, and will be freer 
under Turkish than European rule. Greece 
remains at Smyrna, but neither Greece nor 
Italy will gain the territory desired, though 
each will keep the little she has. 


The French 
Compromise 
With Turkey 


Russia continues in the grip of 
the powerful army organized by 
the Soviet Government at Mos- 
cow. The vast peasant population of Russia 
—-six-sevenths of the whole—remains as in- 
different to those who bear ultimate rule over 
it as the Asiatic ryot in all the history of that 
continent. ‘The resistance to the government 
of the Czars came in the past from the edu- 
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cated, leading the dissatisfaction in the cities. 
This continues to be true. A force estimated 
to be in all 46,000—two-thirds soldiers who 
have rebelled—seized Kronstadt and com- 
manded Petrograd. This fortress is a marine 
citadel, on an island seven miles long, in easy 
range of the city; but any force which can 
seize the citadel would be able to enter Petro- 
grad and overthrow the despotism at Moscow 
only in one of two contingencies—when a 
palace revolution disposes of Lenine and 
Trotsky or when the army mutinies. Petro- 
grad can be destroyed from Kronstadt and 
the Soviet force may revolt, but unless the 
army breaks away as a whole or in part all 
local revolts will be crushed. It is something, 
however, that there should be revolts at all. 


Sefior Dato, the Premier of 
Spain, has been assassinated, as 
was General Prim in 1870, and, 
like his predecessor, Dato was the only man 
of his time that seemed strong enough to re- 
organize Spain. The problems of our day 
remain to be solved. In 1860, three-quarters 
of the adult population was illiterate, to-day 
still two-thirds. The land of central and 
southern Spain is held in great estates and 
small cultivation has not come. Nor has 
irrigation, for which the arid peninsula is 
most fit, been used. Pay, housing, and 
the hours of labor are of the past. Catalonia, 
the manufacturing center, is seamed with 
radicals of the extreme type always developed 
from such conditions. The religious founda- 
tions held by various orders await reform. A 
costly, useless and ineffectual war in North 
Morocco disorders finance and irritates the 
masses, The profit brought by the great war 
went to foreign capital and neither small sav- 
ings nor small landholdings have come. Poli- 
tics and administration are 


Disorder 
in 
Spain 
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The island of Yap raises issues 
out of all proportion, in gravity, 
to its size, which is a little less 
than that of Staten Island, in New York 
Harbor. This Malay island, ten miles across, 
with a good harbor, is the natural but not the 
only connecting station for the terminal of a 
Pacific cable service from this country which 
wishes to reach the Philippines, Japan, and 
China. In war, it would be a capital air- 
plane station, and, fortified, a useful naval 
station—better than our own Guam. Yap 
was once in our hands. The Caroline islands, 
of whose several hundred islets Yap is one, 
were once disputed by Spain and Portugal. 
Germany was to have the islands, if Portugal 
won an arbitration over it. Spain won. Our 
war came. Experts urged our Government 
to keep them; but Germany had in 1898 done 
its best to keep the Philippines out of our 
hands and to array Europe against us, and 
when the Kaiser promised good behavior if he 
could only get the Carolines, President Mc- 
Kinley felt that this was an easy solution. 
Japan has received them on a “mandate” from 
the Geneva League, which gives them to her 
in complete sovereignty, rendering our defense 
of the Philippines more difficult in a war. 
Such territory, so acquired and finally reach- 
ing Japan by our forbearance, cannot be 
treated as having no international claim to 
common cable rights to all nations. The 
United States has a right to insist that cables 
shall, as far as possible, be internationalized 
and connecting islands be open to all nations 
where the right of sovereignty was acquired 
by an international act which confers a lim- 
ited ownership, a grant with limitations and 
not a fee. Japan, England, and all other 
powers need to learn that a joint war creates 
joint obligations. 


Yap and 
the 
Cables 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From February 14 to March 14, 1921) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


February 14.—In both branches, the Republican 
floor leaders are requested by President-elect 
Harding to facilitate appropriations measures at 
the present session of Congress, in order to clear 
the way for important legislation at the extra ses- 
sion after his inauguration. 

The House passes the Naval appropriation bill 
with $95,000,000 to carry on the 1916 construction 


program; the navy personnel is reduced from 
143,000 to 100,000, the marines from 27,000 
to 20,000. 


February 15.—In the House, a resolution is 
adopted, 211 to 79, requesting the President to 

















© Underwood & Underwood 
HON. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, JR. 


(Still following in the footsteps of his illustrious father, 
the late President’s eldest son and namesake was last 
month appointed Assistant Secretary of the Navy. Pre- 
vious points of similarity in the records of the two men 
had been war service with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
and election for two terms as member of the New York 
Legislature. The younger Roosevelt is now in his thirty- 
fourth year. He takes up his duties as Assistant Secre- 
tary in a period of heated world-wide discussion over 
naval policy and strength) 
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render an accounting for the. $150,000,000 fund 
granted him under the National Defense act. 


February 16.—The Senate passes the Fordney 
Emergency Tariff bill, 43 to 30, with many 
amendments. 


February 18.—In the Senate, three annual ap- 
propriation bills are passed: Post Office, $574,- 
000,000; Diplomatic and Consular, $10,400,000; 
and the deficiency measure carrying $276,000,000. 

February 19.—The Senate passes the Dilling- 
ham Immigration bill, voting 62 to 2, limiting in- 
coming aliens to 5 per cent. of alien nationals 
already resident under the census of 1910. 

February 22.—In the Senate, the bill authoriz- 
ing payment of $370,000,000 to the railroads is 
passed without roll call. 

A special message is sent to both Houses by 
President Wilson, requesting action empowering 
the Government to accept German bonds cover- 
ing Belgium’s war debt of $171,000,000 and 5 
per cent. interest; the request fulfills a pledge 
made to Belgium at the Peace Conference. 

February 26.—The Senate passes the Army 
appropriation bill, carrying $362,000,000 and in- 
creasing the enlisted strength from the House 
figure of 150,000 to 175,000. 

Both branches adopt the conference report on 
the Immigration bill; it limits immigration for 
fifteen months from next April 1 to 3 per cent. 
of the nationals of other countries resident under 
the 1910 census, 

In the House, the conference report on the 
Emergency Tariff bill is adopted, 205 to 127. 

February 28.—The Senate passes the Emergency 
Tariff bill, 49 to 36, as agreed upon in conference. 

March 1.—The Senate campaign fund commit- 
tee, headed by Mr. Kenyon (Rep., Iowa), re- 
ports total Presidental election expenditures of 
$10,338,509 for the two leading parties; pre-con- 
vention expenditures were $2,980,033, of which 
$120,482 was spent by the Democrats. 


March 2.—The Senate passes the Army ap- 
propriation bill with a compromise on a strength 
of 156,666 men. The free-seed provision 
of $360,000 is passed as a part of the Agricul- 
tural appropriation bill. 

The House receives the report of the war in- 
quiry committee signed by Chairman Graham 
(Rep., Pa.). 

March 3.—The Senate passes the Sundry Civil 
appropriation bill, carrying $410,000,000, and ac- 
cepts the refusal of the House to endorse the 
$10,000,000 appropriation for the Muscle Shoals 
project. 

The House fails, 201 to 132, to pass the Ford- 
ney Emergency Tariff bill over the Presidential 
veto. 

March 4.—The Sixty-sixth Congress comes to 
an end; the Senate fails to agree upon the Naval 
appropriation bill and President Wilson vetoes 
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(by refusing to sign) the Army 
appropriation bill and the mea- 
sure limiting immigration. 

The Senate convenes in spe- 
cial session, and _ President 
Harding personally presents his 
Cabinet nominations, which are 
immediately confirmed. 


March 7.—The Senate Com- 
mittee of Foreign Relations re- 
ports favorably the treaty with 
Colombia, negotiated in 1914. 

The Senate confirms Presi- 
dent Harding’s nomination of 
Maj.-Gen. John A. Lejeune as 
Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, Henry P. Fletcher as 
Under Secretary of State, and 
Brig.-Gen. George Barnett as 
Major-General of Marines; 
twenty diplomatic appointments 














are confirmed. 


March 13.—The Senate con- 
firms the Army promotions re- 
jected when submitted by Mr. 
Wilson upon re-submission by 
President Harding. 


March 14.—The Senate con- 
firms Assistant Secretary of 
War, J. Mayhew Wainwright of New York, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, Eliot Wads- 
worth of Boston, and Eugene Meyer, Jr., of New 
York, as a Director of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion. The Senate adjourns. 

AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 

February 15.—The New York Board of Alder- 
men exempts from taxes for ten years all 
dwellings built within two years after April, 1920. 

February 16—The Kansas Industrial Rela- 
tions Court convicts Alexander Howat, miners’ 
leader, of contempt for calling a strike in de- 
fiance ef an injunction, and he is sentenced to 
a year in jail. 

February 19.—Charles Evans Hughes, of New 
York, accepts Mr. Harding’s proffer of the Sec- 
retaryship of State in the new Cabinet. 

February 22.—Senator Hiram Johnson, of Cali- 
fornia, arrives in New York to act as attorney 
for the city in the Tammany-Hearst fight to 
defeat Governor Miller’s transit reforms. 

Herbert C. Hoover, of California, is invited to 
enter the Harding Cabinet as Secretary of Com- 
merce; Andrew W. Mellon, of Pittsburgh, ac- 
cepts as Secretary of the Treasury; John W. 
Weeks, of Massachusetts, is named as Secretary 
of War; Harry M. Daugherty, of Ohio, as At- 
torney-General; Will H. Hays, of Indiana, as 
Postmaster-General; Albert B. Fall, of New 
Mexico, as head of the Department of the In- 
terior, and Henry Wallace, of Iowa, as Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

February 23.——The Kansas coal mine strike 
ends with payment of disputed wages to an em- 
ployee named Mishmash under an order of the 
Industrial Relations Court. 

February 24.—John T. Hettrick, lawyer, is con- 
victed at New York of coercion in maintaining 
the so-called building ring and is sentenced to 
Blackwell’s Island. 


© Harris & Ewing 


new Senator. 


GEORGE B. CHRISTIAN, JR., SECRETARY TO THE PRESIDENT 
(Mr. Christian had been Warren Harding’s nearest neighbor out in Marion, 
Ohio, and had followed him to Washington six years ago as secretary to the 
His judgment and counsel, it is understood, are esteemed by 
President Harding not less than his friendship; yet it seems to be Mr. 
Christian’s nature not to thrust himself into the limelight) 


New York City’s Chief Inspector of Police, 
William J. Lahey, is indicted on a grafting 
charge. . . . City Controller Craig is sentenced 
to jail for contempt of court. 

February 26.—United States Marines who 
wrecked a newspaper plant at Managua, Nica- 
ragua, are sentenced to two years confinement 
and dishonorable discharge. 


Mr. Harding selects Theodore Roosevelt to fill 
his father’s old position as Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy. 


February 28.—The United States Supreme 
Court declares invalid the penal section of the 
Lever act, punishing profiteers in food, as not 
clearly specifying the nature of the crime; an- 
other decision upholds the right of the Govern- 
ment to exempt federal farm loan bonds from 
taxation. 

Rear Admirals Henry T. Mayo and Charles 
J. Badger retire from active service; Mayo com- 


. manded the Atlantic Fleet during the war, and 


Badger was formerly in command. 


March 1.—Seventy-four cement companies: and 
forty officers are indicted by the federal grand 
jury at New York for organizing a $600,000,000 
Portland cement combination in restraint of trade. 


March 2.—President Wilson vetoes the Ford- 
ney Emergency Tariff bill. 


March 3.—President Wilson signs the war law 
repeal resolution and the Indian, Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial, Agricultural, and Forti- 
fication appropriation bills. 

Mr. Harding selects James J. Davis, of Indiana, 
as Secretary of Labor. 

The Shipping Board reports to the Senate that 
the International Mercantile Marine contract with 
the British Admiralty is inimicable to the foreign 
commerce of the United States. 

George B. Christian is named for Secretary to 
the President. 
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March 4.—Warren Gamaliel Harding is in- 
augurated twenty-ninth President of the United 
States, with Calvin Coolidge as Vice-President; 
many Senators approve the foreign policy out- 
lined in the inaugural address. 

President Wilson, by pocket veto, kills the Army 
appropriation bill, the measure reorganizing the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance, and the Immigra- 
‘tion bill. 

Governor John J. Cornwell (Dem.) of West 
Virginia retires from office, and Ephriam F. Mor- 
gan is inaugurated as the’ new Republican Gov- 
ernor. 

March 7.—Elmer D. Ball, of Iowa, is slated for 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 

March 8.—President Harding announces that 
a special session of Congress will be called early 
in April. 

The New York Court of Appeals upholds the 
constitutionality of the rent laws protecting ten- 
ants against profiteering landlords. . 

The first meeting of the new Cabinet is held, 
with Vice-President Coolidge as a_ participant 
(see frontispiece). 

















THE NEW AMERICAN 
ARCHBISHOP DOUGHERTY, 
(At a 
Dennis J. 
Cardinals, 
the ruling 


CARDINAL, FORMER 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
‘consistory in Rome last month, Archbishop 
Dougherty was elevated to the College of 
making the third American representative in 
body of the Roman Catholic Church. 


Cardinal Gibbons, of Baltimore, was chosen in 1886, 
and Cardinal O’Connell, of Boston, in 1911,- Cardinal 
Dougherty was born in Pennsylvania in 1865. He was 


Rome after graduation from the 
American College there. For some years he taught at 
St. Charles Seminary in his native State, becoming a 
bishop in 1903 and serving as such in the Philippines 
and at Buffalo before his selection as Archbishop of 
Philadelphia in 1918) 


ordained a priest in 
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Secretary Weeks, of the War Department, an- 
nounces there will be no withdrawal of Ameri- 
can troops from the Rhine for the present. 

The New Jersey legislature completes passage 
of a State Constabulary law, after a twelve-year 
fight; it is modelled on the Pennsylvania system. 


March 9.—Ex-Secretary Baker is commissioned 
a Colonel in the Judge-Advocate General’s De- 
partment of the Officers’ Reserve Corps by the 
new Secretary of War, Mr. Weeks. 

Sixty-four members of the “marble ring” are 
indicted for conspiracy in New York City. 


March 10.—Dr. C. E. Sawyer’s appointment as 
the President’s physician and Brigadier-General 
of the Medical Section of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, and Mr. D. R. Crissinger (Dem.), of 
Marion, Ohio, as Controller of maerwenge _are 
confirmed. S. Parker Gilbert, of Bloomfield, N. J., 
is nominated Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
and is a holdover from the Wilson administration. 

March 12.—President Harding appeals to the 
citizenry to give additional funds for. the relief 
of starving Chinese. 

March 14.—The New York legislature cuts 
$11,738,295.68 from the 1921 budget. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


February 15.—Premier Lloyd George tells the 
British House of Commons, as the new session is 
opened, that the Irish situation is much improved. 

The French Confederation of Labor defeats ex- 
tremists, 243 to 224, in nominating administrators. 


February 18.—The House of Commons ratifies 
the British Premier’s treaty policy by turning 
down the Bottomley motion of censure, 181 to 40; 
Lord Milner’s report on Egypt is presented to 
Parliament, urging self-government for Egypt 
without undue delay. 

February 19.—France creates three new Mar- 
shals, promoting Generals Fayolle, Lyautey, and 
d’Esperey. 

February 20.—The Prussian Landtag elections 
result in carrying 113 seats for the Majority So- 
cialists, the other parties standing as follows: 
Centrists, 90; Peoples Party, 57; Nationalists, 73; 
Democrats, 26; Independent Socialists, 28 ;, Com- 
munists, 30; and the Economic Party, 4. 


February 21.—The Chilean Senate approves a 
bill increasing the tariff 50 per cent. on customs 
warehouse charges. 

February 22.—The chief of the “Black and 
Tans” in Ireland, Brigadier-General Crozier, re- 
signs as a protest against the reinstatement of 
Auxiliary Cadets of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
dismissed for looting. 

The Persian capital, 
Nationalists under command 
Khan. 

February 23.—Murders of soldiers and police 
and reprisals against Irish citizens and homes 
occur at Ballybunion, Kells, Woodford, Mount- 
charles, and Dublin. 

February 28.—In Italy, bloody riots occur be- 
tween Socialist Communists and Nationalists at 
Florence, Sant Ilario, Spezia, and Palermo. 

At Cork, Ireland, six Irishmen are executed by 
order of British court martial for levying war on 
Crown forces; five British soldiers are shot down 
on the streets of Cork. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


March 1.—The Panama Assembly meets in ex- 
traordinary session to consider means of national 
defense to meet the crisis with Costa Rica. 

The population of Japan, Korea, Formosa, and 
Saghalien, under the first census of the Japanese 
Empire, is announced as 77,005,112, including 
55,961,140 in Japan proper. 

March 2.—Rumors gain greater credence of a 
revolution against the Bolshevist régime in Soviet 
Russia; the fortress of Kronstadt is reported in 
the hands of anti-Bolshevists attacking Petrograd. 

The Japanese Government ‘is criticised in the 
Diet by Representative Ichiro Kiyose of the Na- 
tionalist party, for its policy in Korea and for 
burning Christian churches and schools. 

March 4.—Italian troops restore order in the 
Tuscany region, where there has been more or 
less revolution; Count Karolyi is expelled. 

March 6.—Brig.-Gen. H. R. Cumming is killed 
in ambush at West Cork, presumably by Irish 
Republicans, on his way to court martial. 

March 7.—The artillery duel continues between 
the Soviets and the anti-Bolshevists, occupying 
forts around Petrograd. 

Mayor Clancy, of Limerick, and a former 
mayor are shot in bed in reprisal for the killing 
of British General Cumming. 

The Japanese Cabinet asks for an additional 
50,000,000 yen, of which 40,000,000 is for the navy. 

March 8.—Spanish Premier Eduardo Dato is 
assassinated. 

March 12.—Dr. Simons, German delegate to the 
London Reparations Conference, upon explaining 
his work there (which ended in the failure of 
negotiations) is upheld by the Reichstag, 268 to 49. 

March 13.—The Reichsrath (Federal Council) 
adopts the draft of a law disbanding all German 
civilian guards and self-defense organizations. 

March 14.—Six Irishmen are executed by Brit- 
ish court martial at Dublin, with 20,000 persons 
praying beyond the prison walls. 

Lord Lee, of Fareham, British First Lord of 
the Admiralty, announces a cut of £8,250,000 net, 
in naval estimates for 1921-22, with a total of 
£91,186,869 gross and £82,479,000 net; he says it 
is based on a plan for a “one-power navy.” 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


February 16.—Austen Chamberlain tells a Brit- 
ish trade deputation that England must arrange 
to pay the interest of $314,582,824 on her debt to 
America of $4,196,818,538 during the next fiscal 
year. 

Emigration from Central Europe to the United 
States is stopped; Trieste and Italian eastern 
frontiers are closed and sanitation measures are 
taken to check the spread of typhus. 

February 18.—Argentina refuses to recognize 
the Versailles treaty or to stop importations of 
German war materials contrary thereto. 

The United States withdraws from the Repara- 
tions Commission, owing to the anomalous situa- 
tion created by unofficial status and failure of 
American ratification of the Treaty. 

Tiflis is threatened by Russo-Armenian Soviet 
troops and the Georgian Government decamps to 
Kutais. 

February 22.— Washington protests to the 
League Council against the proposed forms of 
mandates for Yap and Mesopotamia. 
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Sir Auckland Geddes, British Ambassador, re- 
turns to Washington; Ambassador Ricci, 
of Italy, takes up his duties. 

Japan apologizes to the United States for the 
killing of Lieutenant Langdon, and a court martial 
suspends the General in command of Japanese 
forces at Vladivostok. 

February 28.—Costa Ricans invading Panama 
at Coto, on the Pacific side of the frontier, are 
captured, with slight casualties; United States 
troops protect the palace at Panama. 

March 1.—The German government, through 
Dr. Simons, at the London Reparation Conference, 
offers to pay a total indemnity of 50,000,000,000 
gold marks, deducting 20,000,000,000 estimated al- 
ready paid, and leaving a remainder of 30,000,- 
000,000—as against 226,000,000,000 demanded by 
the Allies in payments over a period of forty-two 
years; the retention of Upper Silesia is insisted 
upon by Germany, with freedom from all -com- 
mercial restrictions. 

The Supreme Council replies to the United 
States on mandates by saying that neither Yap 
nor Mesopotamia are before that body but still 
in the hands of the Allied powers. 

March 3.—The Allied Premiers, through Lloyd 
George as spokesman, deliver an ultimatum to 
Germany to accept their reparations demands in 
four days or offer a settlement approximating 
them, upon penalty of Allied occupation of west- 
ern German cities. 

















© Edmonston, Washington 


HON. CHAMP CLARK, OF MISSOURI 


(The former Speaker of the House of Representatives 
died at ashington last month, just as the term for 
which he had been elected was drawing to a close. 
For twenty-six years he had faithfully served his 
district, his State, and his country in the House, and 
when his party was in the majority (from 1911 to 1919) 
he was Speaker. It will long be remembered that in 
the Democratic convention at Baltimore in 1912 
Champ Clark received a majority of the delegates’ votes 
for thirty ballots before the break to Woodrow Wilson) 
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Prince Hirohito, Japanese heir-apparent, leaves 
Yokohama for Europe aboard the battleship 
Katori, the first royal personage to leave Japan 
since the third century. 

March 4.—Greece refuses her assent to the 
Allied proposal for an international commission 
to settle the nationality and boundaries of Smyrna 
and Thrace. 

Costa Ricans occupy the town of Guabito, near 
the Atlantic, on the northern border of Panama. 

March 5.—Secretary of State Hughes sends 
from Washington identical notes to Panama and 
Costa Rica requesting a peaceful solution of their 
boundary dispute... . 
a previous note by Secretary Colby accepts the 
United States offer of good offices. 

March 6.—The German delegation at the Lon- 
don reparations conference is reported to offer 
payments of 3,000,000,000 gold marks a year for 
thirty years and standardized housing material for 
rebuilding northern France. 

March 7.—Costa Rica accedes to the United 
States request, and accepts the Anderson-Porras 
treaty and the award of Chief Justice White; 
troops are withdrawn behind the Sixaola River. 

March 8.—Allied troops occupy the German 
cities of Diisseldorf, Duisburg, and Ruhrort with- 
out incident in an effort to compel se aed 
with the reparations terms. 

March 9.—Belgian troops 
Germany, without opposition. 

March 10.—Panama refuses to accept the 
boundary award of Chief Justice White, but 
promises to withdraw its forces from Coto. 

March 12.—The London Conference ends with 
the presentation to the Greek and the Turkish 
delegations of proposals formulated for the set- 
tlement of Near East problems. 

March 14.—Secretary of State Hughes sends 
new notes to Panama and Costa Rica offering a 
redefinition of the northern boundary line. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


February 15.—A woman suffrage memorial to 
Susan B. Anthony, Elizabeth C. Stanton, and 
Lucretia Mott is presented to Congress and placed 
in the Capitol rotunda. 

Dr. Evan O’Neil Kane, at the age of sixty, 
performs an appendicitis operation upon himself 
to prove that a general anaesthetic is unnecessary. 

February 19.—Dr. James Rowland is elected 
president of the Yale University by the trustees 
(see page 399). 

February 23.—Labor delegates adopt a bill of 
rights at Washington demanding freedom from 
anti-trust restrictions, industrial courts, and open 
shop plans. 

The Air Mail makes a new record of 33 hours 
and 20 minutes from San Francisco to New York, 
the 2666 miles being covered in a flying time of 
25 hours, 53 minutes. 

March 2.—Half a million dollars’ worth of 
liquor is seized in a garage in New York City 
by prohibition enforcement agents. 

March 3.—Announcement is made from the 
White House that President Wilson and Secre- 
tary of State Colby will form a law partnership. 


March 5.—A majority of the Atlanta, Birming- 
ham & Atlantic Railroad employees stop work in 


occupy Hamborn, 


The reply of Panama to . 
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protest against a wage cut of half the increases 
received since 1917, made recently by the receiver 
of the road under court order. 

March 6.—United States churches are reported 
to have given for Chinese famine relief $3,000,000, 
which will maintain 800,000 until the next harvest. 

March 7.—The Railway Labor Board holds that 
the Erie Railroad violated previous rulings in six 
instances, particularly in reducing wages; it re- 
fuses to arbitrate until wages are restored. 

March 8.—Chicago packing houses reduce 
wages 15 per cent. 

March 10.—Railroads all over the country an- 
nounce wage reductions averaging nearly 25 per 
cent. affecting eighty-five classes of labor, and 
expected to save $600,000,000 yearly. 

Pope Benedict confers the rank of Cardinal 
upon Archbishop Dennis J. Dougherty, of Phil- 
adelphia. 

March 12.—The Erie Railroad restores its old 
wage scale, but announces a reduction in number 
of employees. . Packers and their employees 
accept the offer of Secretary of Labor Davis to 
mediate their wage problem. 


OBITUARY 


February 17—Benjamin Breckenridge Warfield, 
professor of theology at Princeton, 69. 

February 22.—William F. McCombs, New York 
lawyer and chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee during the Wilson campaign, 46... . 
Milton Hannibal Smith, president of the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad since 1891, 84. 

February 23.— Herbert Gresham, actor and 
stage director, 68. 

February 25.—Sir Frederick Wedmore, British 
author and critic, 76. 

February 26.—Joseph M. Stoddart, of Philadel- 
phia, editor and publisher, 75. 

February 28.—William Scoville Case, Judge of 
the Superior Court of Connecticut, 58... . John 
F. Tucker, director of the Society of Arts and 
Sciences and prominent New York lawyer, 50. 

March 1.—King Nicholas of Montenegro, in 
exile in France, 80. 

March 2.—Champ Clark, Representative in 
Congress from Missouri for twenty-six years, 70. 

March 3.—Matthew D. Mann, the Buffalo sur- 
geon who operated on President McKinley after 
he was shot, 75. 

March 4.—Cayetano Arellano, ex-Chief Justice 
of the Philippines. 

March 5.—John Lewis Childs, well-known New 
York floriculturist, 65. 

March 6.—J. Newton Nind, Grand Rapids 
editor and publisher, 67. 

March 7.—Paul Meredith Potter, playwright, 68. 

March 8.—Ex-Senator Thomas H. Paynter, dis- 
tinguished Kentucky jurist and United States 
Senator 1907-1913, 69. 

March 9.—Baron Moulton, of the British Privy 
Council and authority on high explosives, 76. 

March 10.—Rear-Adm. James Johnson Kane, 
U.S.N., retired, 84. ... Brig.-Gen. Francis H. 
French, U. S.N., retired, 63... . Florence L. Bar- . 
clay, novelist, 59.... James Bliss Townsend, 
art critic, 63. 
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“WE WANT TO HELP YOU, WARREN” 
From the Star (St. Louis, Mo.) 
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THE SKIPPER AND HIS FIRST MATE 
From Newspaper Enterprise Association (Cleveland, O.) 


[The appointment of Justice Hughes as Secretary of J , z Es 
State, in a period of complex foreign situations, has met PERHAPS WELL SOON BE OUT OF IT 
with universal approval] From the Rocky Mountain News (Denver, Colo.) 
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THE RETIRING POSTMASTER GENERAL GREETS HIS 
SUCCESSOR 
From. the Tribune (Sioux City, Iowa) 








A BIG JOB FOR A BIG MAN 
From the Evening World © (New York) 
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THE NEW SECRETARY OF COMMERCE (MR. HOOVER) 
DEMANDS MODERN METHODS FOR GOVERNMENT AID UNCLE SAM: “MUST HE LOOK TO POSTERITY FOR 
5) 


TO COMMERCE HIS REWARDS 
From the News-Tribune (Tacoma, Wash.) From the News (Dayton, Ohio) 
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HE GAVE HIS ALL—WOODROW WILSON THEN AND NOW 
From the Ohio State Journal (Columbus, Ohio) 
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ANOTHER HARD NUT TO CRACK—BEQUEATHED TO 
HARDING ADMINISTRATION 
From the Central Press Association (Cleveland, Ohio) 
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In the forefront of problems facing the 
===} new Administration at Washington lies the 
Be Sasane island of Yap. That former German pos- 
p session—which seems likely to go to Japan 
under a mandate, along with other German 
islands in the Pacific north of the equator— 
pam i AS gains its importance from the fact that it 
“SEER oe. is a cable station (see page 359). 
BORROWING TROUBLE 
From the Tribune © (Chicago, IIl.) 
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DEMANDING NOTHING BUT HIS RIGHTS AS AN ALLY A LITTLE MORE NORMALCY, PLEASE 
By Wahl, in the Bee (Sacramento, Cal.) From the World (New York) 
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; A SPORTING OFFER - JOHN BULL’S PRAYER 

oun Butt: ‘Tell you what, Jonathan! I am willing to cry off © «poco ‘ : 

their debt to me if you will cry off my debt to you!” ine" us our debts as we forgive our 
From News of the World (London, England) [England has asked America to remit her 


debt, while at the same time she refuses to 
let Germany alone] 


From Kikeriki (Vienna, Austria) 








Come, come, OL’ Top,- \ 
WHAT'S A FEW 
BILLION DOLLARS 








BETWEEN FRIENDS - 
LET'S FORGET IT 
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WHAT MIGHT HAPPEN TO ONE WHO PROPOSES where [Reid ZZ x 
TO THE OVERBURDENED TAXPAYER THAT THE OF COURSE, UNCLE SAM WANTS TO BE A 
FOREIGN DEBT BE CANCELED GOOD FELLOW, BUT— 
From the Tribune (Sioux City, Iowa) From the Times (Los Angeles, Cal.) 
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THERE IS ALWAYS ONE PRISONER, THE TAXPAYER THE HUMAN GUN-CARRIAGE 
From the News (Chicago, Ill.) By Nelson Harding, in the Eagle (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
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THE FIRST BIRTHDAY OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Joun Butt: “He’s a nice youngster—and just like his father.” 
Europa: “Yes, but his father doesn’t have anything to do with him!’ 


From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 














THE GOD OF MOSCOW—AN ITALIAN VIEW 
[He casts his bombs of excommunication down on 
[“The new struggle for armaments supremacy will the true Italian socialists, whose only crime is the re- 
jection of Bolshevism] 


THE DOCTRINES OF HELL 


inevitably lead to war.”—Daily Paper] 
From Opinion (London, England) 


April—3 


From II 420 (Florence, Italy) 
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FRANCE (TO ALLIED DIPLOMACY) : 
THE TIME YOU HAVE ATTENDED HIM, 
STILL ALIVE! Go!” 


From Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland) 


“WHAT? AFTER ALL 
GERMANY 
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A FRENCH REMINDER OF THE SITUATION FIFTY YEARS AGO 
(When victorious Germany demanded and received from France a 


thousand. million dollars indemnity) 
From La Victoire (Paris, France) 














THE GERMAN WHEEL MUST STAND 
QUITE STILL WHEN FRANCE AND 
ENGLAND WORK THEIR WILL 
From Wahre Jakob (Stuttgart, Germany) 


Some continental cartoons on the 
reparations question are brought 
together on this page. They re- 
present all sides of the controversy, 
including French, German, and 
neutral points of views. 
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VELVET OR STEEL? 
“Which gloves will your Excellency wear today?” 
*-From Le Cri de Paris (Paris, France) 
[The French 
Premier Briand 


the controversy 
soft or stern] 


Marianne is represented as asking 
whether, that particular day during 
with German delegates, he would be 














SUGGESTED DESIGN FOR A REPARATION FOUNTAIN 


[The German Michel, with pockets empty, is at the 
top.. The fountain pours forth milk toward Italy, coal 
to France, and gold toward England] 


From Wahre Jakob (Stuttgart, Germany) 











GERMANY DEFIES HER 
CONQUERORS 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. THE CONFERENCE OF LONDON 


HE past month has seen the most dra- 

matic and, not impossibly, the most 
significant single incident since the signing 
of the Treaty of Versailles. At a London 
Conference called to transform the Allied 
agreement of Paris in the matter of repara- 
tions into a fixed program, through German 
acceptance, Germany not only failed to meet 
Allied requirements, but openly challenged 
her conquerors. The result was, first, the 
break-up of the Conference, and, second, the 
appeal to the military once more. Under 
the supreme command of Marshal Foch 
and the immediate direction of General 
Degoutte, through whose ranks our Second 
Division advanced to Belleau Woods on 
June 1, 1918, Allied troops have occupied 
the gateway of the Ruhr. 

We are, then, in the presence of something 
which approximates a total breakdown of 
the Paris settlement. ‘The German has, on 
the surface, only challenged the reparation 
figures of his foes, their estimates of what 
he can and must pay. But, in reality, his 
challenge is far more complete; he is calling 
into question the right of the Allies to col- 
lect, not alone reasonable indemnity, but 
any indemnity. He is undertaking, by oper- 
ating upon the “pocket nerve” of the busi- 
ness elements in all nations, and particularly 
of British and American business communi- 
ties, to save himself from the continuing bur- 
den of reparations. 

In past months I have too frequently dis- 
cussed in this place the French thesis to 
make it necessary to repeat now the essen- 
tial circumstances in the case. The Ger- 
man has sought, by exasperating the French 
through refusal to comply with the military 
terms of the Treaty of Versailles, to pro- 
voke the French to action which might prove 
distasteful and expensive to British com- 
mercial interests. He went to London to 
reap where he had sown. If he failed, 
measurably—and he did—his failure does 


not destroy or even modify his strategy. 
What he sought he will continue to seek. 
His maneuver is not yet complete, despite 
momentary check. 

Fundamentally, the German’s estimate of 
the world situation remains exact. He sees 
—who does not ?—that the interests of three 
of his great enemies of the war do not now, 
coincide. While France demands _repara- 
tions sufficient to meet the bare costs of re- 
building her ruins and security to assure her 
against new German aggression, the interests 
of Great Britain and of the United States 
are not in reparations, much less in security, 
but almost exclusively in getting the watch 
of the business world to ticking again. 

From the outset of the Peace Conference, 
American and British sentiment has with 
ever-increasing unanimity favored reductions 
in reparations, toleration of German evasion 
of disarmament provisions, has, in reality, 
favored to a greater or less degree anything 
and everything that would serve to reopen 
markets and restore industry. It has, also, 
bitterly censured anything that might even 
slightly retard the restoration of peace con- 
ditions, the return of what President Hard- 
ing would call “normalcy.” 

The German has sensed all this. He has 
deliberately sought to take advantage of it. 
He has seen the unmistakable drift apart 
of French and British policies, the clear 
growth in the United States of an impa- 
tience with all European policies which 
crippled American trade. He came to Lon- 
don prepared to maneuver about these strong 
points. His policy was summed up in the 
quite cold-blooded assumption that Britain 
and the United States would save him from 
any considerable reparations penalty, would 
at the least aid him in obtaining a great 
reduction in the Paris program, and_ that 
France, powerless in the face of British 
policy, would either surrender or, more 
likely, break away from Great Britain and 
follow a course which would lead to a real 
rupture of the Entente. 
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To understand German policy it is essen- 
tial at the outset to recognize that the ap- 
pearance and the reality were things quite 
different. At London the German aimed at 
giving the impression that he was prepared 
to meet any reasonable requirement, that 
the Paris program was impossible, and that, 
solely because he was unwilling to undertake 
the impossible, he refused to bow to the Al- 
lied requirements. 

But while he was making this gesture 
abroad, the German was making and had 
been making quite a different gesture at 
home. He had, through all of his respon- 
sible ministers, conspicuously through Dr. 
Simons, his later representative in London, 
been declaring that Germany was not guilty 
of the war provocation, that she was not 
responsible for the war, and therefore not 
responsible for the destructions caused by the 
war and for the reparations demanded to 
make good the destructions. 

Thus, while abroad seeking to give the 
impression of readiness to meet reasonable 
reparations requirements, at home the Ger- 
man was busily engaged in creating an oppo- 
sition to all reparations. 2The German dele- 
gation went to London prepared to propose 
a program which was certain to fail. In 
fact, the German Government had, in real- 
ity, envisaged this failure in advance and 
prepared the home front for successful re- 
sistance, when the consequences of the Lon- 
don failure were translated into Allied 
action. 

To be sure, the German felt hopeful that 
there would be an open break between the 
French and the British, which would leave 
the French isolated, condemned to act alone, 
and thus to bring down upon themselves the 
censure of the rest of the world and, in ro dis- 
tant time, invite world intervention to re- 
strain French military action on behalf of 
world commercial interests. But whether 
the Allies were separated or acted together, 
the German prepared his home public to 
resist a new invasion, not by arms, but by 
moral solidarity which would deprive the 
gesture, the punitive expedition, of real 
effect. For, after all, the only conceivable 
benefit that could flow from the invasion 
would be, not a derisory total in German 
funds actually seized in occupied towns, but 
the surrender of the German Government be- 
fore the Allied military demonstration. 

Thus in London Germany provoked in- 
vasion, while in her home country she pre- 
pared to make that invasion futile by con- 
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This, 


solidating her own public sentiment. 
in substance, was the German plan. 


IT. 


With the arithmetic of the German 
counter-proposals at London [ shall not at- 
tempt to deal in any detail, because the 
whole subject is too intricate and too actu- 
arial. In substance, the Allies had, in their 
Paris program, demanded that the Germans 
should acknowledge a capital indebtedness 
of about $21,000,000,000, payable over a~ 
period of forty-two years in annual instal- 
ments and amounting in principal and inter- 
est combined to about $56,000,000,000. They 
demanded in addition that Germany should 
agree to pay 12 per cent. tax upon her for- 
eign trade, a so-called export tax, although 
not levied directly upon exports. 

This Paris program represented the mini- 
mum of French demands. It was, in fact, 
the least that the Briand Ministry—or any 
French Ministry—could exact and survive. 
In point of fact, the French made all their 
concessions to the British at Paris; they re- 
duced their claims upon Germany to the 
smallest sum before they went to meet the 
Germans, and were therefore unable in any 
event to make further concessions. More- 
over, the Anglo-French understanding at 
Paris was that the Germans should not be 
permitted ‘to discuss the terms, the amounts, 
but only the method of payment and the 
question of the 12 per cent. tax. 

Thus, from the Allied side, the Confer- 
ence of London acquired at the outset, not 
the character of.a real conference, but rather 
that of a tribunal, before which Germany 
was to appear, as’ she had appeared before 
the Versailles court, this time to hear ‘the 
sentence visited upon her for her destruc- 
tions, the economic as contrasted with that 
political sentence, which she had received 
in the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles a year 
and a half earlier. Germany was limited, 
in Allied conception, to saying “Yes” or 
“No” to Allied demands, with the obvious 
consequences of the negative revealed in 
advance by Allied public statement. 

But the Germans refused to accept any 
such position. On the contrary, their press 
and their public men, in advance of the 
London Conference, uttered a loud and 
unanimous “No” to the Paris terms, and 
Dr. Simons came to London commissioned 
to present a counter-proposal, which should 
represent the maximum of German volun- 


GERMANY’S PROPOSALS 
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tary payments. The Allies, instead of im- 
posing their terms upon the Germans, were 
thus confronted with a German proposal 
which they were, in the German scheme, 
condemned to take or leave, not to modify. 

This German proposal has been variously 
described. In substance, it represented a 
German acceptance of the figures of John 
Maynard Keynes, whose book has supplied 
the basis for all British and American eco- 
nomic criticism of the financial clauses of 
the Treaty of Versailles. ‘Thus Simons pro- 
posed that Germany should pay a total sum 
of $12,500,000,000, as against the Paris 
figure of $21,000,000,000. But this sum 
was reduced by the deduction of $5,000,- 
000,000 representing the payments already 
made by Germany in ships, materials, etc. 
Thus the comparison was between $21,000,- 
000,000 demanded by the Allies and $7,- 
500,000,000 offered by Simons. 

But this enormously restricted offer was 
further conditioned upon the successful out- 
come, for the Germans, of the Upper Sile- 
sian plebiscite, fixed for March 20. Should 
this turn agdinst the Germans, as is quite 
likely, then Simons insisted that the whole 
German proposal would automatically die 
and a new conference and a new figure 
would have to be fixed. This is what led 
Lloyd George, later, in his final speech, to 
declare that the German proposal was not 
for thirty years, not for five years, but only 
for five weeks—that is, until the time of the 
Upper Silesian vote. 

Moreover, the German interjected many 
other conditions. In reality he only ad- 
vanced his own proposal as valid for five 
years, during which time he was prepared 
to make payments, but these payments were 
to be made only provided he could success- 
fully negotiate a foreign loan covering the 
sums which he had to pay. So, in reality, 
what he offered was no more than an agree- 
ment to turn over the proceeds of a foreign 
loan. If he could raise money thereby, no 
actual contribution aside from ultimate lia- 
bility for the loan was to be made by Ger- 
many herself. Inferentially, the Germans 
indicated that the United States would be 
expected to supply the loan. 

In addition to all these circumstances, con- 
stituting a whole quite different from the 
Paris proposal, Dr. Simons interjected for 
home consumption a discussion of the ques- 
tion of responsibility for the war. In a 
word, he called into the debate the funda- 
mental basis on which rests the whole Allied 
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claim for reparations, namely, the assertion, 
written into the Treaty of Versailles and 
thus accepted by the Germans, that the war 
had been caused by the Germans. Cer- 
tainly if the Germans could challenge the 
allegation that they had caused the war, the 
exaction of reparations would be trans- 
formed from an act of justice to the exer- 
cise of brute force. 

In sum, then, the German flatly refused 
to accept the Paris program, although the 
Allies had agreed at Paris that the German 
must either accept it or reject it in toto. In- 
stead he proposed new financial terms which 
constituted a reduction by two-thirds of the 
capital sum of his payment. He further 
conditioned this slender payment upon a 
favorable outcome of the Upper Silesian ple- 
biscite. He still further restricted his com- 
mitment by arranging for payments only for 
a five-year period and, last of all, he condi- 
tioned even these payments upon his success 
in raising the money to meet the payments 
outside of Germany. Having thus dealt 
with the financial phase, he called into ques- 
tion the moral and the legal aspects by chal- 
lenging the principle, written into the 
Treaty of Versailles, that Germany was 
responsible for the war and thus legally and 
morally bound to make reparation. 

Here, at last, the German, then, cast aside 
all disguises. He undertook to evade re- 
sponsibility by open repudiation and to re- 
duce the sum of his engagements to an illu- 
sory figure, itself conditioned upon so many 
present and future ifs as to appear derisory. 
In reality he said to the world: “Your eco- 
nomic prosperity is locked up with mine. If 
I do not recover you will suffer and ulti- 
mately collapse, therefore you must save me 
at your own expense.” And this, after all, 
to use a harsh word, was blackmail. 


III. LLoyD GEORGE GOES FRENCH 


As the event swiftly showed, the German 
was mistaken in any calculation that he 
could count upon British support and thus 
split the Entente. The dilemma set for 
Lloyd George was quite patent. If he sup- 
ported the Germans, if, to be more exact, 
be submitted to the menace brandished by 
Simons, then it was certain that Briand 
would return to Paris, that either he or 
Poincaré, succeeding him, would turn to 
Foch, that French armies would quickly 
pass the Rhine, and that something unpleas- 
antly close to war would result. 
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But if he refused to surrender under 
threat, Lloyd George had still to face the 
necessity for military action. In reality his 
question was between letting the French go 
into Germany alone and going with them. 
Fortunately for him the very insignificance 
of the German proposals saved him.  Brit- 
ish public sentiment was frankly against new 
military adventures and fresh disturbances 
to the already shaken economic structure of 
Europe. The British public was prepared 
to listen with sympathy and approval to any 
honest but reduced German offer. Had 
Simons made such a reduced but still sub- 
stantial proposal, the Anglo-French solidar- 
ity would have been in grave peril. 

When Simons proposed next to nothing 
and conditioned this offer upon other cir- 
cumstances, then the British public reacted 
in anger. It was prepared to reduce Ger- 
man obligations, but it was not ready to let 
Germany go scot-free, placing the burden of 
the war upon British shoulders and those of 
their allies. Even the newspapers and poli- 
ticians of the Keynes school shed tears 
over a German proposal so ridiculous as to 
turn the situation over to the’French, so 
fantastically insignificant as to leave British 
statesmanship no choice but to accept French 
suggestions. 

The result was inevitable. An ultimatum 
served upon Simons insisting upon response 
and satisfactory response within a fixed de- 
lay had no other result than to elicit new 
German eloquence, new denunciations of 
Allied rapacity, but of actual and adequate 
proposals, exactly nothing. Then, the last 
hope of avoiding the French program having 
vanished, Lloyd George turned to Briand. 
The gap between the French and the Brit- 
ish, which had developed in recent months, 
was temporarily closed and, speaking for a 
renewed alliance, Lloyd George uttered 
those words for which all France has longed 
during many months. 

Such, in brief, was the history of the Ger- 
man maneuver in London, ending with the 
rupture of negotiations, the transfer of the 
Allied policy from the hands of statesmen 
to those of soldiers, and the renewal of the 
forward movement into Germany, beyond 
the lines laid down by the armistice of Re- 
thondes and the Treaty of Versailles. This 
forward movement, too, carried Allied 
troops, chiefly French, into the Ruhr region 
and placed in their hands one of the two 
great industrial regions of Modern Ger- 
many, at the moment when other Allied 
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troops occupied the Upper Silesian region 
against the forthcoming plebiscite. To-day 
French artillery commands the vast estab- 
lishment of Krupp and -its destruction is not 
only possible but easily possible. 

The Treaty of Versailles took Germany’s 
iron and broke her potash monopoly by be- 
stowing Alsatian potash districts upon 
France. Provision for the Upper Silesian 
plebiscite placed the Upper Silesian indus- 
trial region in Allied hands. ‘The new ad- 
vance puts the great Ruhr coal and indus- 
trial districts actually in Allied hands or 
under Allied cannon. Recognizing that the 
terms of the armistice deprived Germany of 
her merchant marine, it is manifest that the 
complete: subjection of economic Germany 
to her conquerors has now arrived. More- 
over, the “sanctions,” euphemistic term for 
the penalities imposed at London, included 
the erection of customs barrier between Ger- 
many and the occupied regions along the 
Rhine. 

Although Germany has evaded many of 
the military terms of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, despite the fact that her disarmament 
has been incomplete, particularly in the mat- 
ter of small arms and field artillery, it is 
nevertheless true that she’ has lost the ca- 
pacity for military resistance and lies pros- 
trate in the presence of her enemy. Her 
capacity for resistance is not military, nor 
is it directly economic, since she has lost 
absolute control of her two great industrial 
regions, those of the Ruhr and of Upper 
Silesia. 

It followed, then, that Germany accepted 
the new invasion with utter passivity. 
French troops took once more the paths 
trodden by the soldiers of Napoleon and 
Louis XV on the Lower Rhine without en- 
countering the slightest resistance, at least 
in the first days, up to the moment when 
this article is written. All notion that Ger- 
many contemplated active and forcible re- 
sistance was promptly demolished and a 
French general could describe the attitude 
of the German inhabitants as one of “be- 
nevolent passivity.” 

Yet, from the outset, thoughtful observers 
discovered that it was not by her own strength 
in arms or industry that Germany hoped to 
find relief from her situation and achieve suc- 
cess for her policy. In truth Germany had 
accepted a condition approximating that of a 
besieged city, sitting down calmly to await the 
arrival of relieving forces from without the 
walls. In this case Germany looked to the 
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THE a ianes” ee. OF GERMANY, AND THE NEW REGION INVADED 
FRENCH, BRITISH, AND BELGIAN TROOPS 

(Since the gods of 1918, the three Rhine cities of Cologne, 
Coblentz, and Mayence have been occupied by Allied and American forces. 
With the break-up of reparations negotiations at London last month, the 
Allies advanced across the Rhine and occupied Diisseldorf, Duisburg, and 
Ruhrort. This Ruhr Basin is an important industrial region, including 
the famous Krupp factories at Essen, now brought within range of Allied 








artillery) 


business interests of the whole world to rally 
tc her aid, once they began to feel the pinch of 
distress due to the closing of German markets 
to their exports. Like Sister Anne in the 
Bluebeard legend, the German Gretchen 
mounted the watch tower to discover the res- 
cuers, who must be the governments of 
Britain and the United States, spurred by 
their commercial and industrial self-interest. 

In London the policy of sanctions, of new 
invasions, had been undertaken on the assump- 
tion, first, that nothing else was left to be 
done, and secondly, that a brief military op- 
eration, relatively inexpensive, would bring 
the Germans to their senses and insure their 
submission. But nothing in the first days of 
the occupation suggested that the effect would 
be this. Rather the Germans seemed to be 
squaring off to endure a real siege and await, 
without material concession, without adequate 
offer of reparations, that relief which the 
world’s economic situation seemed to promise. 


As J write this article, on March 12, Ger- 
man policy seems to be disclosing itself more 
and more plainly. Abroad Germany protests 
willingness to meet reasonable reparations, 
such reparations being represented by her 
own London proposals, while at home she 
continues to demonstrate hope of escaping all 
reparations. In a word, Germany is “stand- 


ing pat.” 
IV. THE POSSIBILITIES 


We pass, then, from the review of the past 
to a consideration of the future possibilities of 
the situation. As to these I have no desire 
even to seem to forecast. The best one can 
do now is to examine the things which pat- 
ently may result, with the clear perception 
that, unpleasant as are all the more likely de- 
velopments, it remains within the scope of 
reasonable expectation that events may de- 
velop more favorably than seems likely now. 
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And in the first place it is necessary to ap- 
preciate the fact that the whole Paris settle- 
ment has broken down, with all that this fact 
means after nearly two years of something 
which we have called peace. Germany has, 
in fact, challenged the whole treaty, and her 
challenge, following innumerable evasions 
and secret reservations, has led to a new ap- 
peal to armed strength. If we are not again 
at war, we are at the least further from peace 
than at any moment since the signing of the 
Armistice of Rethondes, 

Moreover, if Germany persists in her pol- 
icy of passive resistance, we shall find that the 
occupation of Diisseldorf, Duisburg and Ruh- 
rort is but the first step in an actual invasion 
of Germany. For it is patent that mere occu- 
pation of territory will not produce repara- 
tions, as the sleight-of-hand man produces rab- 
bits from the silk hat of the obliging witness. 
The sole material benefit that can flow from 
military occupation must be the breaking of 
the will of the German to resist, passively, to 
be sure. But if limited military @perations 
fail, there is no other substitute save an exten- 
sion of those military operations to the point 
where German public opinion concludes that 
submission is preferable to further military 
occupation. 

The German has challenged. His course 
has provoked counter-measures, but these 
counter-measures may fail. If they do, the 
Allies will have to face a new situation, re- 
quiring their own surrender or the extension 
of their coercion. But if the very modest 
measure of coercion already invoked has 
stirred uneasy feelings all over the world and 
a degree of protest in both Great Britain and 
the United States, even in advance of the ar- 
rival of any economic disturbance due to the 
military operations, what will be the conse- 
quence of new and wider operations, when the 
first movements have already produced pain- 
ful consequences ? 

Yet, once more, as so often in the past, I 
remind my readers that the key of the situa- 
tion lies in Paris and nowhere else. France is 
determined that Germany must pay or perish. 
Or, to put the thing a little less baldly, the 
sole condition on which France is willing to 
permit German restoration is that Germany 
shall make French restoration possible by pay- 
ing France for the ruin wrought by German 
armies deliberately and with calculation in 
French industrial regions. It is all very well 
to argue that the French contention rests 
upon the fundamental miscalculation as to the 
capacity of Germany to pay. This does not 
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affect the French thesis. France is desperate. 
Her desperation grows out of her own con- 
dition, itself the fruit of German labors. For 
France there is only one escape, and this 
through German reparations. 

We seem to have before-us a new Franco- 
German war. I do not mean at the moment 
war in the military sense, although it lies 
plainly within the possibilities that something 
far nearer war may presently arrive. What 
we have is the clash between two policies. The 
German has deliberately entered upon a cam- 
paign to preserve his economic and therefore 
his potential future military strength, by 
avoiding the burdens of reparations. If he 
can avoid them he will, so far as France is 
concerned, win the war. He will, so far as 
France is concerned, achieve the purpose of 
the war, which, in Bernhardi’s grim phrase, 
was “so to deal with France that she will 
never again cross our path.” 

France, by contrast, is resolved to live. Life 
for her means reparations or the sinister but 
ineluctable alternative, the reduction of Ger- 
many to limits which will insure for French- 
men for a generation or two at the least a 
period of peace and of recuperation. For two 
years France has pursued this objective of 
reparations, always hindered by German re- 
sistance and embarrassed by British and even 
American policy, which has looked upon the 
economic more often than the political aspects 
of the case. 

After two years we have come to a crisis 
in which German policy has for the moment 
disarmed precisely the powers which wished 
Germany well, for selfish but potent reasons, 
because German health and restoration was 
an essential condition to their own restora- 
tion. These have finally been disarmed by 
the German course, and, with visible reluc- 
tance but with no less completeness, surren- 
dered to French policy. The result is a new 
invasion of Germany. Last summer France 
went to Frankfort alone, and against the wish 
of her allies. To-day her British and Belgian 
allies march with her. So far French policy 
has prevailed. 

It is true that British participation in the 
Rhine advance is reluctant, based upon the as- 
sumption that British presence may enable 
British statesmen to exercise a restraining in- 
fluence upon French policy, whereas British 
absence, giving France a sense of complete iso- 
lation, might provoke far more extensive mili- 
tary operations and a far greater disturbance 
of the economic structure of Europe. But 
even this limited sanction of French policy 
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can only lead to new military operations if 
Germany continues to resist. France, in a 
word, has derived a priceless moral endorse- 
ment of her own position by the lessons of the 
present episode. 

Thus, if Germany continues to resist, 
France will find full justification for herself 
in further military advances, in a further ap- 
plication of the principle of punitive military 
operations to compel German submission to 
terms whch are not now French alone, but 
have the endorsement of Britain, Belgium, 
and Italy as well. And the forecast of just 
such an extension of military activity is found 
in most Paris newspapers. After all, only a 
careless man will fail to appreciate the enor- 
mous transformation which takes place when 
statesmanship, even measurably, abdicates and 
the soldier takes charge. And, in saying this, 
again I repudiate the notion that imperialistic 
or chauvinistic considerations direct French 
policy. France is still seeking her reparations. 
Financial salvation and military security re- 
main the two objectives, not merely of French 
statesmen but of the vast mass of Frenchmen, 
whether in or out of office. 


V. THE ECONOMIC ASPECT 


But laying aside all other considerations, 
it is essential now to view the new situation 
from its economic aspect. Europe, after all, 
is in a critical economic state. Despite mod- 
est beginnings in certain directions, the wheels 
of industry are not yet turning. ‘Trade is 
only in a slight measure restored. ‘Transpor- 
tation is still inadequate in western Europe 
and fantastic in the eastern regions from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea. Men, women, and 
children are starving to death in Austria. 
The middle of Europe is still on the edge of 
an economic collapse unprecedented in mod- 
ern times, 

To take Great Britain as an example, more 
than a million men are out of work, primarily 
because the markets supplied by the products 
of their labor are still closed on account of 
political or financial conditions — conditions 
due to the recent political events or the pres- 
ent state of foreign exchange. Lloyd George 
himself, in a rash moment, has spoken of the 
probable necessity for millions of Englishmen 
to emigrate. Week by week and month by 
month the British situation worsens. Men 
ready and willing to work can find no work 
and a treasury already overburdened by the 
war costs must find relief for the unemployed 
throughout the land. 
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In the United States we feel daily the in- 
creasing cost to us of the paralysis of the 
European markets. We have cotton and food- 
stuffs, vast quantities of manufactured ar- 
ticles even, which Europe needs, desires, must 
have and cannot buy. Unemployment in our 
industrial centers and disturbing conditions 
in our vast agrarian regions serve to disclose 
the extent to which European anarchy weighs 
upon American prosperity. Moreover, it is 
patent that from our situation, like that of 
the British, there is no immediate escape, save 
in the speedy return to stable business 
conditions. For the British the alterna- 
tive is gloomy beyond words; for our- 
selves it is a long, dull, difficult period of 
readjustment. 

As for Germany, her future depends upon 
the relatively rapid reopening for her of the 
world market. She is a factory, dependent 
upon the outside world for raw materials, 
dependent upon the world markets for the 
sale of her manufactures, or rather for their 
exchange for foodstuffs. She cannot feed her- 
self, she cannot pay for her raw materials or 
her necessary food imports, much less pay 
reparatiofis and indemnities of any size, if she 
does not have the chance to buy, to sell, to 
work. There is no choice for her masses in 
her great cities, and she is a country of great 
cities, but to work or to starve. But proxi- 
mate starvation brings with it the peril of 
political disorder. 

With all these facts in mind the German 
has deliberately risked his life to escape the 
sentence passed upon him at Versailles and 
recently affirmed at Paris and at London. He 
has deliberately calculated that the world 
cannot afford to let him perish, or let him 
fall into that chaos and paralysis which would 
be the first step toward dissolution. He be- 
lieves that sooner or later the Englishman 
and the American, whose economic prosperity 
is locked up in his own recovery, will inter- 
vene, driven by self-interest, to restrain the 
Frenchman, abolish the impositions of Ver- 
sailles, and rescue Germany from the conse- 
quences of her attack upon the world and her 
later defeat. 

To put the thing quite succinctly, the Ger- 
man has gone on a strike. He has under- 
taken to paralyze the business of the world 
in order to compel Great Britain and the 
United States to intervene on his behalf and 
save him from the just demands of his French 
victim. He believes that before his condition 
becomes dangerous, for himself, the needs of 
his neighbors, the general economic situation 
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of the world, will lead to an adjustment made 
in his benefit by the other industrial nations 
of the world, whose market in a consid- 
erable measure is German. It is as tremen- 
dous a gamble as that of 1914, as the sub- 
marine venture of 1917, but the German is 
taking it. 

But I think every American should perceive 
quite clearly that there is an alternative. At 
London the German failed to enlist British 
support and thus to restrain France. So far 
he has also visibly failed to enlist American 
intervention. His first operation has ended 
in defeat and led to extended occupation and 
at least momentary success for the French 
policy. It is, then, by no means improbable 
that his further campaign may be equally un- 
successful. It is at least within the realms 
of possibility that before he can provoke out- 
side intervention he may be ruined, or he may 
have provoked France to irrevocable steps, 
which will insure his ruin, no matter what 
the ultimate consequence to France. 

Unless the German consents to pay, un- 
less he accepts the figures which now have the 
sanction of all the Allied governments, I do 
not believe that it will be possible f8r him to 
enlist Allied support, or American support, in 
time to restrain the French from taking that 
course which logically and remorselessly they 
must take. To-day, as every day since the 
Armistice, it seems to me that calculation 
upon the modification of French rather than 
German policy is mistaken. It has led us, 
after two years, to the present situation, 
which resembles war rather than peace. 

I know that it is fashionable and customary 
now to argue that such a French insistence 
upon extreme policies would carry with it 
ultimate ruin to France. Perhaps this is true. 
At least it seems to me that no nation can 
now escape if there is a general economic 
crash in western Europe, but the fact remains 
that the French have been for more than 
two years ready to run the risk rather than 
bear the burdens of the war, while the Ger- 
man has been and is equally ready to invite 
the same ruin, rather than pay the French 
costs. We have not moved a step nearer to- 
ward solution in all the months since the 
Paris Conference assembled, because the two 
policies remain always squarely in opposition. 
London is only the latest demonstration of 
this fact. There have been many before. In- 
deed the ‘situation has been almost static, de- 
spite all the water that has flowed under the 
bridge in more than two years of frantic 
debate. 
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VI. AMERICA’S ROLE 

From an American point of view, at least, 
it must seem that Europe is in the process of 
committing suicide. At all events, putting 
aside all pessimistic predictions, conceding 
that, despite all contemporary depression, 
German submission may yet eliminate the 
most evil of eventualities, it is clear that 
something like economic ruin may be one of 
the logical consequences of the present drift 
of European affairs. And in this situation 
what is America’s role? 

Obviously, as I have said, we have suffered, 
are suffering, and will suffer far more acutely, 
if disorder continues in Europe, if anarchy 
and industrial prostration persist and increase. 
As a consequence every effort is likely to be 
made from all directions in Europe to per- 
suade the United States to intervene. We 
shall be asked by sympathizers of Germany, 
whose propaganda is energetically at work in 
the United States, to save the Germans from 
unjust Allied exactions, which carry with 
them dangers for American interests. We 
shall be asked quite as insistently by Allied 
press and public to return to a situation which 
not a few clear-visioned Europeans believe is 
otherwise hopeless. 

But American intervention will not be a 
simple thing. We have at the moment 
$15,000,000,000 invested in European loans 
or credits. Most of this sum will never be 
repaid unless Germany is compelled to meet 
the reparation demands formulated at Paris 
and reafirmed at London. We cannot sup- 
port the German claims that these sums be 
reduced without agreeing that we _ shall 
equally forego our own claims against 
Europe. After all it is not Europe, not 
France or Great Britain or Italy or Belgium, 
who is literally holding Germany to ransom. 
Most, if not all, that Germany can con- 
ceivably pay will in the end find its way to 
our pockets or to our shores in the shape of 
goods, since of $21,000,000,000 assessed 
against Germany, a sum no one really ex- 
pects that she will pay, two-thirds would 
be required to meet the present Allied debt 
to the United States, and Europe must still 
buy largely, if she can. 

But if we adhere to a policy of non-inter- 
vention, such as seems foreshadowed in Presi- 
dent Harding’s inaugural address, then our 
own economic situation remains measurably 
paralyzed by European anarchy. The Ger- 
man market will offer no outlet for American 
wheat or cotton, while American financial 
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interests will long hesitate to extend further 
credits to a country going through the process 
of progressive invasion by enemy armies, with 
all that this can mean to industrial life. 

Nor does the German situation compre- 
hend the European problem. All of Europe 
is bound rapidly to submit to the effects of 
military crisis in Germany. British unem- 
ployment, Italian suffering—both are bound 
to mount. France can: find no additional 
resources to buy in the United States. 
Rather her slender resources will further be 
strained by military expenses. Poland and 
the Succession States of Central Europe will 
equally lose capacity for purchase, while all 
European countries will offer far less attrac- 
tion for those American credits which are 
henceforth the essential prerequisite to the 
absorption of American goods. 

As to the billions Europe owes us, all 
chance of repayment is predicated upon two 
things, the restoration of “normalcy” on the 
Continent and such a restoration brought 
about sufficiently promptly to arrest the 
steady disintegration in the whole industrial 
civilization, which must be expected if the 
present conditions long prevail or grow much 
worse. 

But if we intervene we shall have to sacri- 
fice our billions as the first step in prevailing 
upon the Allies to reduce their claims upon 
Germany and in persuading the Germans to 
accept a greatly reduced but still substantial 
reparation obligation. If we invite the Allies 
to let up on Germany, they must inevitably 
meet us with the accurate statement that they 
can only reduce their claims against Germany 
at our expense, that they can only pay us in 
German goods. If we invite Germany to 
pay, accepting the Allied figures as accurate 
and possible, we shall only add ourselves to 
the number of states seeking to impose their 
will upon the resisting Germans. 

After all the main difficulty with the Euro- 
pean situation lies in the fact that the ques- 
tion as to who won the war turns upon that 
of who shall pay for it. —The German fought 
the war in Allied territory, ruined that ter- 
ritory, and gravely weakened the industrial 
and economic condition of France, of Bel- 
gium and of Italy, to say nothing of Russia 
and Poland. His own machinery, his own 
means for producing wealth, survived the war 
undisturbed. There does not exist money to 
pay one per cent. of the destruction. It is 
impossible to move the German wealth-pro- 
ducing establishments beyond his frontiers, 
least of all to lead his people, the main sources 
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of wealth through their labor, into forced 
slavery. No automatic payment is possible. 

But if Germany does not pay she wins the 
war, so far as France is concerned. At best 
she can only pay a portion of the costs, she 
can only pay those costs by accepting the role 
of economic slavery for a full generation at 
the least. In the face of this prospect Ger- 
many has rebelled, but in the presence of this 
rebellion France has logically taken a course 
which alone holds out the promise to her 
own citizens of escape from ruin and she has 
so far enlisted the support of her European 
associates, 

We shall change nothing by intervention 
on one side or the other, unless we choose to 
remove the one obstacle so far impassable, 
namely, the cost of the war. We can save 
Germany at that price, but only at that price, 
since if Germany does not pay, no one else 
will and our billions are gone forever. But, 
by contrast, if we do not intervene, we must 
bear the probable loss of the billions, all the 
same, since general economic disintegration 
is possible and in any event, we must expect 
a long-continued paralysis of our foreign 
trade, while the European markets remain 
closed as a result of political circumstances. 


VII.. RUSSIA AND THE NEAR EAST 


In the present article I have exhausted 
my space in dealing with the new German 
crisis and [ must accordingly postpone until 
next month the extended discussion of two 
other significant events, namely, the Russian 
counter-revolution and the approximate de- 
struction of the Treaty of Sevres, which con- 
tained the Paris adjustment of the Eastern 
Question. Nor can I consider in any detail 
a third matter, that Upper Silesian plebiscite, 
to which I have already referred in passing. 

Of the Russian Revolution it is perhaps 
sufficient to say that as yet we have received 
no news sufficiently trustworthy or complete 
to warrant any conclusion that the doom of 
the Bolshevists has arrived or is within sight. 
We have been wrong too often in analyzing 
Russian events to consent to further decep- 
tions, self-deceptions at least, on this score. 
The most that may be correctly said to-day 
is that the new uprising is symptomatic of a 
domestic protest against the Lenine-Trotzky 
régime, which may ultimately succeed where 
outside intervention through Wrangel, Kol- 
chak, and others, has failed. Deliverance of 
Russia from the Bolshevists, if it is to come, 
must come this way. 
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Certainly if this revolt proves the real 
thing, one can see that a new disturbance of 
existing conditions is at hand. The whole 
settlement on the western frontiers of Rus- 
sia from the Baltic to the Black Seas, affect- 
ing Latvia, Esthonia, Lithuania, Poland, and 
Rumania, must be regarded as again placed 
in the melting-pot. Moreover, the same may 
be said of the Eastern problems, particularly 
that affecting Constantinople, toward which 
the regard of a new nationalistic Russia 
would inevitably be turned. 

In reality the Russian and Eastern ques- 
tions are one, and no settlement of the latter 
can be more than provisional while Russia is 
out of the reckoning. Actually the present 
Russian disorder will probably suffice to 
prevent Bolshevist offensives either against 
Poland or Rumania this spring, and thus 
postpone a possible union of Russian and 
German Reds over the fallen body of un- 
fortunate Poland. This, in any event, would 
seem to be a clear gain, even if Lenine and 
Trotzky successfully retain their hold upon 
Russia, 

As to the Upper Silesian Plebiscite, one 
fact stands out beyond all others. If Ger- 
many loses the territory she is doomed to an 
enormous industrial and economic shrinkage. 
She will lose one of her two great industrial 
areas and lose it at the moment when the 
other is in Allied possession or under the 
surveillance of Allied artillery. Nothing that 
has yet happened to Germany as a result of 
her defeat would for a moment compare with 
the loss of Upper Silesia and the political 
consequences might be incalculable. Yet it 
is plain that Allied invasion on the west less- 
ens the attractiveness of the German associa- 
tion to the inhabitants of Upper Silesia, a 
clear majority of whom are Polish. 

Victory by the Germans in this election 
might clear the atmosphere. It might lead 
to a reasonable German proposal on the ques- 
tion of reparations. Certainly without Upper 
Silesia Germany’s capacity to pay will be 
greatly reduced. In fact, no offer can be 
measurably worth while so long as the 
Silesian issue remains unsettled. ‘There is 
this much justice in Simons’ contention in 
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London, although his manner of employing 
the argument could only lead to disaster. 

But in the larger view I think my readers 
must perceive that European affairs have 
reached a crisis almost as acute and as dan- 
gerous as that of July, 1914. Either the 
German or the French must give way and 
neither the present German nor French gov- 
ernment can give way without falling in- 
stantly, in the present temper of the peoples 
of the two countries. But if the French 
ultimately give way, they lose the war, sacri- 
fice all chance of remaining a great nation, 
and may easily sink to the status of a Spain, 
or, as their own writers suggest, of a Portu- 
gal. That this could happen with French 
consent at the moment when France possesses 
a just case and the strongest army in the 
world, perhaps the only European army now 
willing to march to battle, is totally unbe- 
lievable. 

Compromises, accommodations, remain not 
only possible but even likely, given the pre- 
posterous, the suicidal situation which must 
result from the prolongation of present con- 
ditions, but even compromises can hardly 
bring more than temporary relief as long as 
the German still hopes, with evident reason, 
that he can escape the consequences of the 
war and calculates, with patent plausibility, 
upon British and American intervention on 
his behalf! 

The least and the best that can be said to- 
day is that we are at the point where all the 
negotiations and arrangements of two years 
seem to have led to disappointment and fail- 
ure and the greater settlement remains to be 
made. Political considerations still avail to 
prohibit the return of economic order. The 
situation grows worse steadily, even in the 
absence of any actual collapse, because hope 
weakens, despair gains ground, workers lose 
the willingness to work, while the opportunity 
to work is denied them. 

Obviously our salvation lies in economic 
order, but not less clearly political circum- 
stances still stand squarely in the pathway of 
economic reintegration and precisely as long 
as this condition continues “normalcy” the 
world over will be a dream and not a reality. 
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PRESIDENT HARDING AND HIS CABINET, IN THEIR FIRST MEETING ON MARCH 8 
(Vice-President Coolidge sits at the far end of the table, the first time a Vice-President ever attended a Cabinet 


session. At the right of the table are: 


Charles E, Hughes, Secretary of State; John W. Weeks, Secretary of War; 


Will H.. Hays, Postmaster General; Albert B. Fall, Secretary of the Interior; and Herbert C. Hoover, Secretary of 


Commerce. To the left of President Harding are: 


Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury; Harry M. 


Daugh- 


erty, Attorney General; Edwin Denby, Secretary of the Navy; Henry C, Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture; and 


James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor) 


THE NEW CABINET AND ITS 
PROBLEMS 


BY SAMUEL 


McCUNE LINDSAY 


[Following a long-standing custom, the REVIEW oF ReEviEws presents herewith an analysis of 


Some students of history may be interested in 


the personnel and problems of the new Cabinet. 
turning back the pages of our bound volumes to previous articles, notably one on President Cleve- 
land’s second Cabinet, written twenty-eight years ago by Woodrow Wilson, then a professor at 
Princeton. The present article is from the pen of Dr. Lindsay, of Columbia University, who con- 
tributed largely to the shaping of the Republican platform, and who has since had unusual oppor- 
tunity to know the respective qualifications which influenced President Harding in the selection of 





the members of his Cabinet—THeE Eprror] 


RESIDENT HARDING may have fifty 

thousand appointments to make during 
the first few months of his term. These will 
include positions outside the permanent staft 
under Civil Service protection, as it is called, 
and comprise officials in every branch of the 
Executive Government of the United States, 
ranging from doorkeepers in the White House 
to thousands of postal officials, officers of the 
army and navy, diplomatic and consular offi- 
cers, clear through to ministers and ambas- 
sadors and justices of the Supreme Court. 
Most of these appointments will of course be 
made upon the recommendation of his chief 
advisers and the President will never see the 
person appointed or perhaps never read, and 
certainly not long remember, the name on the 
commission which he signs. 


Out of all proportion to the significance 
and importance of this huge and difficult task 
is the appointment of ten men, who are called 
the Cabinet, and who become the executive 
heads of the ten major departments, or di- 
visions, of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. Under these ten men, theoretically 
at least, every executive official of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, with the ex- 
ception, of course, of the judiciary, which is 
an independent branch of the Government, is 
supposed to be grouped for purposes of gen- 
eral supervision and report to the President. 
There are, however, in fact many independent 
boards and commissions, some of them of 
great importance, like the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which report directly to 
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no responsibility to any Cabinet officer, though 
a part of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. President Roosevelt made an ef- 
fort to have all such boards and commissions 
abolished or brought under the general super- 
vision of one or another of the Cabinet ofh- 
cers. That was a correct theory of efficient 
government, but Roosevelt was not entirely 
successful in its achievement. 

No single act of the President transcends 
in importance the appointment of his Cabinet. 
The country forms its judgment of his under- 
lying purposes and theories of government, it 
takes his measure and draws more conclusions 
from this single act than it does from his 
platform, his campaign pledges, his inaugural 
address, or his first message to the Congress. 
It represents in a vivid way the President’s 
concept of the essential, vital and controlling 
organization of the Executive Government. 

It is significant that President Harding 
went before the Senate in executive session 
within an hour after he had finished his in- 
augural address, delivered under the most 
happy auspices of the fairest weather that an 
early spring day in Washington can produce, 
and before enormous crowds of bright, ener- 
getic, happy and hopeful Americans gathered 
about the east portico of the Capitol, for 
the simple, solemn and impressive ceremonies 
of the inauguration. After the long struggle 
over the Treaty of Versailles between his 
predecessor and the Senate, which was really 
a constitutional struggle of the first magni- 
tude between the Executive and the Senate’s 
insistence upon its executive functions, this 
recognition of the Senate’s codrdinate powers 
in executive functions was symbolical. It 
was consistent with party pledges and with 
President Harding’s interpretation of the con- 
stitutional executive functions of the Senate 
and may be said to have brought to a close 
an important chapter in our constitutional 
history. 

No Senate has ever questioned, or would 
question, the absolute freedom of the Presi- 
dent to appoint his Cabinet, and this Senate 
in particular would have undoubtedly con- 
firmed any list of ten names that Mr. Hard- 
ing would have proposed, but the little touch 
of personal recognition and appreciation of 
the significance of the Senate’s constitutional 
right to express its judgment through con- 
firmation of the Cabinet which characterized 
President Harding’s appearance before the 
Senate in executive session to present in per- 
son the names of the men he had selected for 
his Cabinet and the fact that this was the 
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first time in our history that a President has 
done this, was in itself symbolical of the new 
cooperation which President Harding expects 
to achieve between the executive and the leg- 
islative branch of the Government and may 
easily mark the opening of a new chapter in 
our constitutional history. It is interesting 
to note that the Senate had to be reminded 
of a rule which was made part of the perma- 
nent rules of the Senate as long ago as 1806 
and which had not been invoked since that 
time, providing that when the President ap- 
peared before the Senate in executive session 
a seat should be provided for him at the right 
of the presiding officer, the Vice-President. 
Washington, while President, had appeared 
before the Senate in executive session to dis- 
cuss a treaty; Wilson appeared before the 
Senate in open session to give it advice, and 
Washington, John Adams, and Jefferson, as 
well as Wilson, appeared before Congress in 
joint session to present messages in person— 
a practice which President Harding desires 
to continue, but a still more intimate rela- 
tionship is suggested which has rarely been 
availed of, when the President goes into ex- 
ecutive session with the Senate for real con- 
ference, whether with respect to treaties or 
to the confirmation of appointments. Presi- 
dent Harding has set a new precedent which 
promises to give a new test of efficiency in the 
working of our constitutional system. 


I. Wuat Is AN AMERICAN 
CABINET? 

Under the parliamentary system of gov~ 
ernment which prevails in Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and in most of the constitu- 
tionally governed democracies of the world, 
the cabinet is in fact an executive committee 
of the legislative branch of the government. 
Its head is the Prime Minister, who is the 
dominant leader of the Parliament, and asso- 
ciated with him are the other leaders of opin- 
ion and factions of the dominant party or 
combination of parties in the Legislature who 
jointly command and represent a working ma- 
jority of the votes of the elected representa- 
tives of the people. All the members of the 
Cabinet are themselves elected representatives 
of the people and collectively as a Cabinet 
they constitute “the government of the day,” 
while individually they become the directing 
heads of the several major divisions of the 
executive or administrative branch of the 
government. 

A Prime Minister in constructing such a 
Cabinet is therefore far more limited in his 
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HON. CHARLES EVANS HUGHES, SECRETARY OF STATE 
(Born in New York State, April 11, 1862; graduate Brown Uni- 


versity; lawyer; Governor of 


New York, 1907-1910; Associate Justice 


of the United States Supreme Court, 1910-1916; Republican nominee 


for President, 1916) 


choice of personnel than the President of the 
United States in the selection of an American 
Cabinet, which cannot in any proper sense 
of the term be styled “the government of the 
day.” Fundamentally that is why we often 
speak of the American President under our 
constitutional system as the most powerful 
chief executive in the world. The President 
is “the government of the day,” subject to 
the constitutional checks of Congress in the 
voting of funds, the codrdinate executive func- 
tions of the Senate in the treaty-making power 
and in the confirmation of appointments 
(usually underestimated or overlooked by 
those not thoroughly familiar with the work- 
ing of our constitutional system), and the 
purely advisory functions of his Cabinet se- 
lected by him and holding office at his will. 

The fact that the American Cabinet is not 
a group of responsible party leaders in legis- 
lative office sometimes operates as a limita- 
tion upon the President in his selection of its 


members. Thus in order to secure harmony 
and codperation in party government the 
President may feel it is more desirable to 
have certain powerful party leaders retain 
their positions at the head of important com- 
mittees in the Senate or in the House or in 
the speakership of the House rather than to 
invite them to become members of his Cabi- 
net. Many such leaders would prefer to re- 
tain their positions in the Senate and House 
to accepting a seat in the Cabinet: 

Any Cabinet is apt to have in its member- 
ship some at least who have held distinguished 
positions of leadership in the Senate or House. 
President Wilson’s first Cabinet, which took 
office eight years ago, did not have any con- 
necting link with the Senate, but did, of 
course, have Mr. Bryan, Mr. Redfield, Mr. 
Burleson and Mr. W. B. Wilson, all of 
whom had seen long and distinguished service 
in the House. Mr. Harding’s Cabinet is 
well buttressed in its connections with the 
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traditions and leadership of both Senate and 
House. His own service in the Senate 
(he is the first President who has previously 
had a term in the Senate), added to that of 
Senator Weeks and Senator Fall, will fur- 
nish an unusually strong basis for mutual 
understanding and good-will with that body. 
Mr. Denby and Senator Weeks both have 
seen service in the House, and Mr. Hays, 
who organized, as National Chairman, the 
campaign which resulted in the turnover of 
the House two years ago, and Mr. Hoover, 
whose war service brought him in very close 
touch with the members of the House, will 
furnish a sufficient basis of contact with the 
traditions of that body. 

The Vice-President is for the first time in 
our history to occupy a seat in the Cabinet 
as a member at large (without portfolio, as 
our English friends would say), and Calvin 
Coolidge will not only strengthen the links 
with the Senate, but also will bring to Cabi- 
net counsels an unusually well stored mind, 
a liberal interpretation of party platform 
pledges, and sound judgment based on a long 
experience in conscientious devotion to the 
public service under the best traditions of 
American public life. 

The American Cabinet, while an advisory 
body whose effectiveness depends much on its 
intangible personal relations to the President, 
is always strong in proportion as it repre- 
sents, geographically as well as politically, 
leadership in policies. It ought not to be a 
mere aggregation of distinguished citizens or 
of the President’s personal friends. We 
sometimes have had within the Cabinet an 
inner circle, or, partly within the Cabinet 
and partly outside, a “kitchen cabinet” of 
the President’s intimates, who seem to have 
a dominating influence upon the develop- 
ment_of his policies; but this has inevitably 
weakened the effectiveness of the Cabinet as 
a whole and has led to dissensions and some- 
times party quarrels in the relations of the 
Administration to Congress and the country. 


II. THE CABINET AND PUBLIC 
OPINION 


Any Cabinet, no matter how constructed 
at the beginning of an administration, and 
especially when there has been a turnover 
in party control in both the Executive and 
Congress, is entitled to, and will be given, 
an initial vote of confidence by the Ameri- 
can people. . It is given the benefit of any 
doubt: until its performance collectively and 
individually over a sufficient period of time 
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enables public opinion to crystallize its judg- 
ment which, operating through party ma- 
chinery on the electorate and expressing it- 
self in congressional support, will determine 
how firmly the Cabinet is “in the saddle” or 
must be reorganized lest the President be- 
comes impotent and isolated in the White 
House. 

The President alone cannot either inter- 
pret accurately or respond fully to all the re- 
actions of public opinion, to the manifold 
questions of policy which enter into execu- 
tive leadership and which will develop from 
week to week in the history of any adminis- 
tration. President Harding has inspired un- 
usual confidence by the earnestness, sincerity 
and modesty with which he has pledged 
allegiance to the party platform and _ has 
endeavored to interpret its meaning and to 
apply its principles to the practical program 
of legislation and administration. Not only 
in the difficult field of international and for- 
eign affairs, but perhaps still more in finance, 
taxation, tariff, industrial relations and 
other questions of domestic policy will the 
country look to the Cabinet as a whole, and 
to individual members of the Cabinet on 
specific subjects, for yeoman service in de- 
termining the precise application of President 
Harding’s administrative policies. 


III. CABINET TEAM PLay, AND 
THE TEAM 


A Cabinet must be judged first of all, and 
may be most accurately and fairly judged in 
advance of its performance, from the point 
of view of its promise as a tout énsenible. 
or as a team. It is much more true ot a 
Cabinet than even of a football team that} 
nothing can be so safely predicated of ‘the 
results from a consideration of the “stars’’. 
as from a careful analysis of the possibili-. 
ties of team play. It is safe to say that any, 
President could easily pick out a group of, 
ten business executives after a very little: 
consultation with a handful of business men 
in Chicago, San Francisco, Boston or New: 
York, whose names would not be known, 
outside of a fifty-mile radius from ‘their 
place of residence, but who would run the. 
ten executive departments of the Govern- 
ment better than any Cabinet has ever done: 
from the time of Washington to that of: 
Wilson, but who would not be a team or 
a Cabinet. The success or failure of the 
Administration would not be thereby ad- 
vanced or seriously affected. 

From the point of view of team play, 
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HON. HERBERT CLARK HOOVER, SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


(Born in Iowa, August, 10, 1874; graduate Leland Stanford, Jr., University; mining engineer; director of European 
relief commissions since 1914; United States Food Administrator, 1917-1919) 


President Harding has selected a Cabinet of 
unusual promise and the first impression 
which it has made upon the country has 
been unusually favorable. Harmony and 
codperation must be secured if any govern- 
ment at Washington can meet successfully 
the difficult and complicated questions of 
foreign policy and the intricate economic 
problems of domestic reconstruction. This 
was the keynote of President Harding’s 
campaign utterances from his letter of ac- 
ceptance to his inaugural. It is well that 
this should be the key to the dominant pur- 
pose in the selection of his Cabinet. 


Mr. Hughes and Mr. Hoover 


Mr. Hughes, Mr. Hoover, Mr. Hays, 
Senator Weeks and Senator Fall in this or- 
der are the best-known nationally by their 
records of conspicuous public service, and 
constitute the first line of the team for 
group work in handling the international 
situation and questions of domestic policy 
as related to the international situation and 
in large measure determined by its solution. 
Of this group Mr. Hoover has the largest 
fund of information on economic conditions 
and current thought in foreign countries all 
over the world. He is probably better and 
more favorably known to the leading states- 
men of foreign countries than any other 
American, with the possible exception of 

April—4 


Mr. Root. It is no secret that Mr. Hard- 
ing would have been glad to have had Mr. 
Root in his Cabinet and still expects him 
to take a leading part in the negotiation of 
foreign policies, and that both Mr. Hoover 
and Mr. Root concur with Presdient Hard- 
ing in the judgment that Mr. Hughes will 
bring to the exacting duties of the premier- 
ship in the Cabinet and the work of the 
State Department greater qualifications, all 
things considered, than any other man who 
could be secured for that important post. 
Mr. Hughes is not so intimately known 
by foreign statesmen as either Mr. Root or 
Mr. Hoover, nor is the quality of his mind 
and the varied character of the exceptional 
public service that he has rendered so well 
known abroad as it is at home. Yet Mr. 
Hughes is not by any means unknown in 
Europe, South America, Japan and the 
Orient. His vigorous and almost successful 
campaign for the Presidency in 1916 has 
given him a widespread general reputation 
abroad. His peculiar qualifications for the 
State Department, while not based upon 
such intimate Rnowledge of economic con- 
ditions in foreign countries, will be quickly 
recognized when foreign statesmen and 
diplomats come to know the qualities of 
his incisive legal mind, his genial person- 
ality, his optimistic temperament, his great 
capacity for hard work and his resolute de- 
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HON. WILL H. HAYS, POSTMASTER GENERAL 


(Born in Indiana, November 5, 1879; graduate Wabash College; 


lawyer; chairman of the Republican National 


Committee since February, 1918) 


termination and passion for fair play based 
upon nothing short of complete mastery of 
every detail in the analysis of his opponent’s 
position. It is hard to conceive of two men 
who can and will work in closer codpera- 
tion and with greater promise of mutual 
helpfulness than Mr. Hughes and Mr. 
Hoover. While Mr. Hughes is no novice 
in the understanding of international law 
and diplomacy, it is likely that Mr. Root’s 
dominant reputation and prestige in this field 
will bring him as a sort of “silent partner” 
into the counsels and discussions of the 
Cabinet in foreign affairs that will center 


around Mr. Hughes and Mr. Hoover. 


Mr. Hays: a Human Dynamo 


A third member of the Cabinet whose 
specific duties will take him in other direc- 
tions is likely to play a réle of no small im- 
portance in this group of influences. While 
the country knows Mr. Hays generally and 
favorably, it is likely to underestimate, be- 
cause of the political character of the service 
that he has rendered both as a State and 
National Chairman of his party, the construc- 
tive work he will do in the Cabinet, espe- 
cially in foreign affairs. Mr. Hays will be 


thought of primarily as the organizer, ener- 
gizer and strategist of the Cabinet. He has 
demonstrated great abilities in those direc- 
tions. He is a veritable dynamo of human 
energy of the most human sort with great 
capacity for organization and executive ac- 
tion. His modesty and general self-eftace- 
ment have obscured from public notice his 
great talents as a strategist. What Hanna 
was to McKinley and what Daugherty has 
been to Harding in his pre-Presidential ca- 
reer, Hays may well become in a larger sense 
to Harding as President. 

It is not every good executive and organ- 
izer that has the faculty of seeing so far 
ahead and of being prepared to the extent 
possessed by Mr. Hays. We may recall 
the fact that he was one of the earliest and 
most liberal friends of international co- 
operation to promote peace. He looked with 
more favor than most of his Republican col- 
leagues upon the acceptance of the treaty 
with suitable reservations. It was Mr. 
Hays who secured from Senator Root a let- 
ter dated March 20, 1919, on the proposed 
covenant of the League of Nations, which 
stated explicitly the Republican objections 
to the covenant formulated by the foremost 
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authority on_ international 
law in America and express- 
ing the conditions which 
should determine the reserva- 
tions that might make our 
participation in the treaty 
safe and possible. It was Mr. 
Hays who suggested the 
letter from Judge Hughes to 
Senator Hale long before the 
national convention, in order 
that there might be harmony 
in the party and that a satis- 
factory basis of dealing with 
the parliamentary situation 
in the Senate might be 
reached, to give expression to 
the conditions on which 
American public opinion 
would coéperate with Europe 
in securing the peace of the 
world. This correspondence 
helped greatly to clarify 
and strengthen the position 
of the reasonable reserva- 
tionists. 

It was Mr. Hays who 
secured from Senator Root, 
through his Advisory Com- 
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form, the formulation of a 
plank on international rela- 
tions for the Republican plat- 
form months in advance of the convention. 
The plank was presented at an eleventh- 
hour conference in Chicago on the night that 
Senator Root landed in Europe, 4000 miles 
away, and it was accepted without the 
change of a single line as a basis of com- 
promise between the contending factiens 
that had narrowly averted a split in the 
Republican party. . These and many other 
similar acts of the national chairman are 
not secrets, but outside of a few leaders 
they are not so generally known or asso- 
ciated by the country with the particular 
services and qualifications of Mr. Hays. 
These qualities bid fair to bring him into 
active association with the other members 
of the Cabinet who will take the leading 
part in determining foreign policies. 


Mr. Weeks a Valuable Counselor 


Senator Weeks has been described as an 
honest reactionary and Senator Fall often 
styled as an honest but narrow-minded and 
erratic doctrinaire in matters of foreign 
policy. This is both inaccurate and unfair 


HON. ALBERT BACON FALL, SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
(Born in Kentucky, November 26, 1861; United States Senator from 
N 


New Mexico, 1912-1921) 
to both gentlemen. Weeks is cautious and 
calm but always open-minded and willing to 
be shown, and forward looking as a coun- 
selor. He does not want to move forward 
without counting the cost and knowing how 
far he is getting from the base of supplies. 
He is an unusually valuable counselor, and 
in the strategy of the campaign demonstrated 
as a member of the Executive Committee of 
his party the same qualities of sound judg- 
ment, clear understanding and accurate ap- 
praisal of the factors entering into every 
situation which he showed so conspicuously 
in his fourteen years of service in Congress, 
six years of which in the Senate put to his 
credit active participation in the best legisla- 
tive leadership of that body. He, together 
with Mr. Mellon, whose position as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Senator Weeks could 
have filled with distinction, will give valu- 
able coéperation in the counsels of the Cabi- 
net in dealing with the fiscal aspects of 
foreign affairs. 

Senator Fall will bring from his expe- 
rience in the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
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They will, however, not 
only coéperate and supple- 
ment one another very well, 
but codrdinate equally well 
with those whom ‘we have 
styled ‘‘the first line.” 

Mr. Mellon at the head of 
the Treasury, although one 
of the wealthiest men in the 
United States and one who 
has contributed much of ser- 
vice and leadership, as well 
as money, to philanthropy, 
education and public service, 
possesses all of the technical 
qualifications for the direc- 
tion of the Treasury. In 
the Cabinet, however, he can 
be relied upon as an exceed- 
ingly able and well-informed 
financial adviser on business 
conditions, sound ~ banking, 
equitable taxation, budget- 
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HON. JOHN WINGATE WEEKS, SECRETARY OF WAR 


(Born in New Hampshire, April 11, 1860; graduate United States Naval 
Academy; Boston banker, 1888-1912; Representative in Congress from Massa- 


chusetts, 1905-1913; United States Senator, 1913-1919) 


and from his special knowledge and study of 
Mexican affairs other elements of value into 
these counsels. He is perhaps more impetu- 
ous and a little more dogmatic than any of 
the others we have thus far mentioned, but 
he is a good lawyer with long legislative 
experience in public life under frontier con- 
ditions and twice served as Attorney-General 
for New Mexico when it was a territory 
and was on the bench as associate justice of 
the Supreme Court of New Mexico, so that 
there need be no fear that a prosecuting 
officer under frontier conditions and a judge 
with subsequent service on the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of the Senate during the 
hectic period of the debate on the Versailles 
Treaty, will be other than a helpful mem- 
ber of the Cabinet counsels on foreign re- 
lations. 


Mr. Mellon as Secretary of the Treasury 


The second line of the Cabinet team, 
which will deal more specifically with do- 
mestic relations, though participating also 
in the counsels on foreign relations, as will 
many members of the first line, notably 
Hoover, Weeks and Fall, in matters that 
have to do with domestic affairs, consists of 
a remarkably harmonious group of men who 
are not so well known to the public at large. 


making and codrdination of 
the public activities of an ef- 
ficient and economical ad- 
ministration. His influence 
and advice in the Cabinet 
group in matters affecting the work of 
every other department, as well as the 
administration of his own, will be much 
more valuable than the country yet realizes. 
It was, I believe, to Mr. Mellon that Mr. 
Henry P. Davison went first after he took 
over the organization and financing of the 
Red Cross work at the beginning of the 
war. This involved the raising of one hun- 
dred million dollars for financing this work 
at the start. Nothing had been done on 
such a scale before in modern philanthropy. 
Mr. Davison went to Mr. Mellon not for 
the purpose of getting a large initial con- 
tribution of money, though doubtless he ex- 
pected that and probably got it, but to find 
out whether the enterprise was large enough 
and important enough to command Mr. 
Mellon’s advice and services to get the job 
done. It was. 

It is safe to say that Mr. Mellon knows 
Wall Street and State Street and Lombard 
Street and the intricacies of international 
banking, the Federal Reserve System, the 
Farm Loan experiments and rural credits, as 
well as the working of the income and ex- 
cess profits taxes, as well as anyone in Wall 
Street, and perhaps better because his inti- 
mate connections have all been with Pitts- 
burgh and other parts of the country not 
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HON. ANDREW WILLIAM MELLON, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


(Born in Pittsburgh, 1852; educated at Western University of Pennsylvania; banker and developer of coal, coke, iron, 
and steel enterprises) 


entirely subservient to Wall Street. In the 
intricate and puzzling questions of the strict- 
est national economy, the installation of a 
national budget system, revision of taxation, 
debt policies, merchant marine development 
and trade expansion, Mr. Mellon will be 
expected to play the leadingy réle in the 
Cabinet. In all these matters he will be 
ably seconded and will find helpful codpera- 
tion from both Mr. Daugherty and Mr. 
Wallace, in addition to Senater Weeks, Mr. 
Hoover and Senator Fall. 


Attorney General Daugherty 


Mr. Daugherty has been the most mis- 
judged man in the Cabinet group. His close 
personal relations to Mr. Harding through- 
out his entire political career, and the fact 
that the field of his operations has been 
chiefly restricted to his own State, have natu- 
rally led to the supposition that he is a 
machine politician of mediocre ability. The 
fact that his legal practice has been largely 
that of a corporation lawyer has not tended 
to enhance his reputation for public service. 
The fact is that Mr. Daugherty is an un- 
usually good lawyer, especially within the 
field of corporation and business law to 


which he has given his efforts. He enters 
upon his duties in somewhat the same 
spirit that Senator Root, with far greater 
ability and a more conspicuous career as a 
corporation lawyer, took up his work in 
Washington many years ago with the re- 
mark that “from now on the people of the 
United States will be my only client.” 
Politics seems to have been with Daugherty 
an avocation engaged in chiefly for the pur- 
pose of helping to demonstrate his belief in 
the possibilities of great public service to 
be secured for his friend, Mr. Harding. 
It is probable that one who shares so com- 
pletely Mr. Harding’s political views and 
outlook on public affairs, and entering upon 
the service of any position in the Cabinet in 
the spirit in which Mr. Daugherty has taken 
his place, would be a source of great strength 
in the counsels of the Cabinet and in the 
development of better team work and the 
best codperative relations with the President. 


A Farmer as Secretary of Agriculture 


More important in the counsels on domes- 
tic affairs will be Mr. Wallace, of Iowa, 
who has succeeded to the enviable position 
that his father held in the regatd of a great 
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HON. HARRY M. DAUGHERTY, ATTORNEY GENERAL 
(Born in Ohio, 1860; graduate University of Michigan 
Law School; member of Ohio Legislature, 1888-1893; 
Columbus lawyer) 


section of the country and the thousands 
upon thousands of farmers who represent so 
much that is wholesome as well as natural 
inthe peculiar genius of the American peo- 
ple. Mr. Wallace is a real farmer in even 
a more .practical sense than either Mr. 
Hoover or Senator Weeks, both of whom 
have some claims in that direction, or several 
other members of the Cabinet who began 
work in life on a farm. Roosevelt once 
said of Wallace: “He speaks the farmer’s 
language and knows his needs. He thor- 
oughly understands the farmer, and we have 
need of men of this stamp [in the govern- 
ment] to set forth the farmer’s. viewpoint.” 
A great national leader who knows the sec- 
tion of the country from which Wallace 
comes said of him: “He knows his public, 
is utterly honest, entirely steady.and fear- 
less and will do what he thinks right at any 
cost.” While not ‘radical, he is thoroughly 
progressive, and from the start in the recent 
campaign he advised with Mr. Harding on 
agricultural problems and was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the clear-cut suggestions of 
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farm policy embodied in one of the best- 
received campaign speeches which Mr. 
Harding delivered at the State Fair in Min- 
nesota in August last. 


The Navy and Labor Posts 
Mr. Denby and Mr. Davis will both 


bring to the counsels on domestic affairs im- 
portant contributions—based in the case of 
the Secretary of the Navy on his service in 
Congress, the traditions of a family that has 
rendered distinguished public service, and his 
own participation in the service of the Navy 
and in world affairs. Mr. Denby enlisted 
as a seaman at the outbreak of our war with 
Spain, and during the recent world conflict 
he sought active service with the marines. 

In the case of Mr. Davis as Secretary of 
Labor, his participation in the ranks of organ- 
ized labor as a member of the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, 
to which he still belongs, his coming to this 
country as an immigrant Welsh boy at the 
age of eight and sharing in the hardships of 
American industry, coupled with his business 
success in later life, his interesting educa- 
tional experiment in the organizing of, and 
later in the institutions established by the 
Loyal Order of Moose, and his services as 
Director-General of the Order, also his ser- 
vice for the Order as Chairman of its Relief 
Commission with the American Expedition- 
ary Forces abroad in the years 1918 and 
1919, give promise of a sympathetic trade- 
union attitude based on the public interest in 
labor rather than the labor interest in public 
affairs which it is very desirable to have 
brought into the Cabinet counsels. 

President Harding’s own interest in indus- 
trial questions is intelligent and _progres- 
sive, as evidenced by his more sympathetic 
and liberal interpretation of his platform 
than strict adherence to the platform re- 
quired. To carry out the President’s gen- 
erally forward-looking declarations on in- 
dustrial relations will demand the greatest 
coéperation between Mr. Davis and _ his 
fellow Cabinet members in important tasks 
which will.transcend the boundaries of his 
own department and can be dealt with effec- 
tively only by the Cabinet as a whole. This 
is particularly true of the working out of 
the national plan to guarantee industrial 
peace and make effective the results of the 
Second National Industrial Conference, to 
the general conclusions of which the new 
Administration is pledged by its party plat- 
form. 
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1V.. THE CABINET AS DEPART- 
MENTAL DIRECTORS 


A task which may ultimately transcend in 
importance all the other work of the Ad- 
ministration is that of the business and ad- 
ministrative reorganization of the Govern- 
ment. President Harding will tackle it con 
amore. As a party measure Congress has 
already tackled it by providing for a Joint 
Legislative Committee on Reorganization. 
Senator Smoot, the best-informed man in 
Washington on the history and procedure of 
Government departments, is chairman of this 
committee, which has until December, 1922, 
to make its final report to Congress. Smoot 
says the committee will proceed deliberately 
and thoroughly and will not attempt to make 
any preliminary report of legislation pro- 
viding for reorganization for a year at least. 
In the meantime much can be done by execu- 
tive order and under powers already vested 
in the individual members of the Cabinet. 
Hoover started in to reorganize the Depart- 
ment of Commerce before he 
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ever under war conditions. Wilson could 
have done almost anything by executive order 
under the Overman Act, but he never was 
interested in the details of administration 
and neither he nor his Cabinet under the 
pressure of war conditions made any serious 
attempts to use these powers or to bring 
about any far-reaching changes in the ma- 
chinery of the National Government. 

Hoover, Hays, Hughes, Weeks and Mel- 
lon are all likely to take an active part in the 
more or less complete reorganization of their 
several departments as far as their individual 
executive powers will permit them to go. 
Except -through a new national executive 
budget system, and incidental thereto, less 
will likely be accomplished by legislative ac- 
tion than by executive orders. Congress may 
find it necessary even in carrying out the 
recommendations of its own joint legislative 
committee to rely more upon executive initia- 
tive and to give the President some general 
powers similar to those created for war pur- 
poses by the Overman Act. 





accepted his appointment as 
Secretary of Commerce, and 
is said to have made the ap- 
proval of his plans a condi- 
tion of his acceptance. He 
did not need to take this 
precaution, because Harding 
beat him to it and made it a 
condition in the tender of 
every Cabinet position that 
there should not be any 
obstruction on the part of 
Cabinet members to a thor- 
oughgoing and _ generally 
agreed-upon reorganization of 
the entire machinery of the 
several Cabinet departments. 

Such reorganization has 
become imperative, Mr. Taft 
was conscious of the need 
and his Commission on Econ- 
omy and Efficiency presented 
the best survey of business 
conditions in ‘the Govern- 
ment and appropriate reme- 
dies that any President, Cab- 
inet or Congress had ever 
considered, but Congress 
would have none of it at 














that time, and the opposition 
party was in control of Con- 
gress. The need for reor- 
ganization was greater than 
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HON. HENRY CANTWELL WALLACE, SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
(Born in Illinois, May 11, 1866; graduate Iowa State College, agricultural 


editor, 1893-1921) - 
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outlined and securing greater 
results for world peace than 
the existing League has ever 
given promise of doing either 
with or without the partici- 
pation of the United States. 

In the Treasury Mr. Mel- 
lon will have no less impor- 
tant or difficult tasks to per- 
form. He will address him- 
self to the refunding of the 
floating debt and the Victory 
Loan soon to mature, to the 
reduction of burdensome war 
taxes, and to the installation 
of a system of taxation which 
will provide for many years 
an annual revenue several 
times as large as the country 
has ever had in peace times. 

In the War Department 
Mr. Weeks faces business 
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HON. EDWIN DENBY, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
1870; graduate University of Michigan; 
Detroit lawyer; Representative in Congress from Michigan, 1905-1911) 


(Born in Indiana, February 18, 


The individual tasks of the heads of only 
a few of the Cabinet departments can be re- 
viewed in this brief article. Hughes has the 
hardest task in the State Department and will 
work under conditions which will tax to the 
utmost his extraordinary physical and intel- 
lectual powers. He must take the lead in 
bringing the moral and economic force of the 
nation to secure world peace. Disarmament, 
the codification of international law, the 
establishment of a world court competent to 
deal effectively with justiciable questions, ar- 
rangements for recurring international con- 
ferences to make effective codperation among 
nations and the development of world opinion 
to minimize conflicting interests and deal with 
non-justiciable questions—these are the out- 
standing and imperative tasks to which 
Harding’s Administration is pledged and any 
one of which might well give a Secretary of 
State enough to do for a long time to come. 

It is fortunate that Mr. Hughes has made 
so thorough a study of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and has on many occasions 
expressed so complete a belief in and sym- 
pathy with its underlying principles. With 
the elimination of Article X from the con- 
stitution of the present League Mr. Hughes 
will be able to discuss with its representatives 
a reorganization of the League in which 
America may yet enter and make it the in- 
strument of accomplishing the program above 


problems of a financial char- 
acter no less important. The 
liquidation of war contracts 
and the salvage of war sup- 
plies, in addition to the organization. and 
financing of new and adequate plans of na- 
tional defense, which he will work out in 
codperation with Mr. Denby representing 
the navy, furnish opportunities for the exer- 
cise of the highest statesmanship and _ his 
great business abilities. 

In the Post Office Department Mr. Hays 
has an equally great opportunity to deal with 
the problems of big business. Once the pride 
of administrators, this department is taken 
ever in a condition of deplorable maladjust- 
ment to modern conditions of efficient busi- 
ness and government. It is the largest single 
business etsablishment in the world, the big- 
gest express company, the largest savings 
bank, and no department of the Government 
needs more to be humanized, divorced from 
politics, and run as a business enterprise solely. 

Doubtless the rank and file of the Repub- 
lican party thought that the appointment of 
Mr. Hays as its National Chairman to the 
position of Postmaster General was the best 
evidence of a return to normalcy because the 
Postmaster General is supposed to preside 
over the best storehouse of patronage. If 
so, they have overlooked Mr. Hays’s unusual 
business talents. He has risen to the new 
concept of a postoffice as a business corpora- 
tion, run absolutely free from all political 
consideration and to the office of Postmaster 
General as an invitation to become one of 
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the greatest captains of industry. In 
a public statement already issued with 
the approval of the President, Mr. 
Hays says: “The postal establish- 
ment is not an institution for profit 
or politics; it is an institution for 
service, . . . and every effort shall be 
made to improve that service. Every 
effort shall be exercised to humanize 
the industry. Labor is not a com- 
modity. That idea was abandoned 
1921 years ago next Easter. ‘There 
are 300,000 employees. They have 
the brain and they have the hand to 
do the job well; and they shall have 
the heart to do it well. We purpose 
to approach this matter so that they 
shall be partners with us in this busi- 
ness.” 

Mr. Hoover’s qualifications and 
interest in connection with the De- 
partment of Commerce are so well 
known and his aims and ambitions for 
that department so heartily endorsed 
by the business men of the country 
that little need be said of the details 
of reorganization further than to note 
that it will be complete. 

We are likely to have under Mr. 
Hoover real, aggressive, up-to-date 
national commercial policies which will serve 
to stimulate and aid American business as 
well as regulate it in the public interest. 

Senator Fall in the Interior Department is 
likely to be in entire sympathy with the Ad- 
ministration policy of making that department 
as rapidly as possible a department of public 
works in which will be concentrated all of 
the construction work of the Government, 
outside of public works exclusively for pub- 
lic defense, which will remain under the 
jurisdiction of the army and navy. 

Mr. Wallace in the Department of Agri- 
culture will relish the task of making that 
department more responsive to the vital and 
real needs of the farmers as he knows them 
and effective in dealing with the economic 
problems that have arisen in connection with 
the war and post-war conditions of food pro- 
duction. This will involve codperative re- 
lations with other departments and perhaps, 
in the general reorganization, in taking over 
the machinery from other departments of 
such matters as rural credits, farm loans, 
many aspects of conservation and the super- 
vision of farmers’ organizations and indus- 
trial relations as involved in the farm-labor 
problem. 
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HON. JAMES J. DAVIS, SECRETARY OF LABOR 


(Born in Wales, 1874, moving to Pittsburgh at age of seven; 
union steel worker; head of Loyal Order of Moose) 


In the Labor Department one of the first 
obligations which Mr. Davis will face is the 
planning for the necessary machinery when 
Congress fulfills the party pledge to carry out 
the essential recommendations of the Second 
National Industrial Conference. Also the 
provision for the better enforcement of the 
immigration laws and of such new arrange- 
ments for the regulation of immigration and 
the distribution of immigrants as Congress 
may enact. The creation of a national em- 
ployment service, or rather of plans for such 
a service, that will receive the approval of 
Congress is another great constructive task 
which will test Mr. Davis’s organizing abili- 
ties to the full. 

In the Navy Department Mr. Denby will 
face less difficult questions than some of his 
colleagues but still far-reaching and impor- 
tant problems of national defense which re- 
quire the highest order of statesmanship. He 
will be ably supported by the public, partly 
because he will have the aid of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt as Assistant Sec- 
retary, to whose father in the same position 
twenty-five years ago the public owes in a 
large measure its great interest in and ap- 
preciation of the new American navy. 














THE WORLD'S EXCHANGE. 
ruc 7 LF. 


BY P. W. WILSON 


(New York correspondent of the London Daily News) 


HAT we have to face to-day is the 

fact that the old world and the new 
world are out of joint. Our international 
anatomy is dislocated by the war and the 
injury to our system is reflected in the finan- 
cial exchanges, which have been reduced to 
chaos. In normal times, the American dol- 
lar is worth just over 49 British pennies. 
To-day it is worth about 60 pennies. The 
dollar ought to be worth only 517 French 
centimes. The figure has risen to 1388 cen- 
times. The Italian centesima shouid be 
worth as much as the French centime. This 
means that 517 centesimi should purchase 
or balance a dollar. To buy a dollar in 
Italy, however, costs you nowadays about 
2700 centesimi. The American dollar is 
thus at an enormous premium. And we have 
to consider why this is so, whether it helps 
us that it should be so, and if not, what are 
the remedies. 

In order to present the figures clearly, I 
have stated the position in terms of pennies, 
centimes and centesimi. It is, of course, 
more usual to speak of the depreciation in 
the British sovereign sterling, the French 
franc (equal to 100 centimes) and the Ital- 
ian lira (equal to 100 centesimi). And the 
first thing that we have to realize is that 
all these countries were victorious in the 
war. For victor as for vanquished there 
has been, to some extent at any rate, a finan- 
cial defeat. It is, of course, true that the 
German mark has been hit hardest of all. 
It has dropped from nearly 24 cents to little 
over 11%4 cents. But this only suggests that 
possibly the German mark may have dragged 
down other European currencies, that these 
currencies are really comrades instead of 
rivals, and that a recovery in one of them 
would help the others also to recover. We 
have to learn the lesson that finance is based 
on the rules of economic science, that these 
rules are universal, not national, that human 
passion may interfere with these rules but 
cannot supersede them, and that if Europe 
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is to be restored at all, Europe must be 
restored as a whole. 


Europe's Indebtedness to America 


For the fall in European currency there 
are three main reasons. First, Europe has 
been buying from the United States a quan- 
tity of goods incalculably greater than the 
quantity of goods that Europe has been sell- 
ing to the United States. ‘This means that 
Europe has fallen deeply into debt—how 
deeply, a few figures will show. Some of 
these figures are estimates and all are given 


.in round numbers: 


Lent by United States Government $10,000,000,000 
Accrued interest 1,000,000,000 
Various loans, credits on war sup- 

plies, and unfounded commer- 

cial credits 
European indebtedness, say...... 


5,000,000,000 
16,000,000,000 


ee 


When we remember that before the war 
Europe had invested in the United States, 
instead of it being the other way, we can 
aee what an enormous transformation in the 
landscape has taken place. 

Of this large sum representing European 
indebtedness, about half was lent since the 
armistice. For a few months the United 
States Treasury found the money and trans- 
ferred it to foreign governments under the 
authority of Congress, which had authorized 
loans up to the above $10,000,000,000. 
When, however, this limit was reached, 
Europe, in making her purchases from 
America, had to depend on banks and long 
credits with exporters and manufacturers. 
These accumulating debts had no govern- 
ment guarantee behind them and they have 
to be negotiated in the open money market. 
In one way or another, American capital has 
been tied up more and more closely in these 
European credits until, here also, as with 
the United States Treasury, a limit was 
reached. It became more difficult to place 
European “promises to pay” in the United 
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States and this meant that such paper fell 
to a discount. 


Currency Inflation 

The second explanation of the slump is to 
be found in the internal condition of the 
European countries concerned. All these 
countries have been spending more money 
than they have been raising by taxation. All 
of them have been consuming more com- 
modities than they have been producing. 
They have been able to do this by the sim- 
ple method of printing paper currency, as the 
French kings did before the Revolution. It 
is reckoned that the world’s currency has 
been multiplied seven times since war 
broke out. This has meant that the in- 
crease in currency has far outstripped the 
increase in goods. People have been com- 
pelled, therefore, to pay more paper money 
for the same quantity of goods and this ad- 
ditional payment is what we call the rise in 
the cost of living. How paper money has 
been created is shown by these figures: 


UNITED STATES 
Juty, 1914 Dec. 1914 


Gold (millions) ......... 1023 2107 

Notes (millions) ......... 1056 4051 

Percentage of gold........ 99.6 52.3 
BRITAIN 

Gold (millions) ......... 195 594 

Notes (millions) ......:.. 140 2132 

Percentage of gold........ 134.6 22.9 
FRANCE 

sold (millions) ......... 806 710 

Notes (millions) ......... 1301 7286 

Percentage of gold........ 62 9.6 
ITALY 

Gold (millions) ......... 236 157 

Notes (millions) ......... 337 2085 

Percentage of gold........ 70 ya 


If you look at this table you will see that 
while the United States has reduced her 
ratio of gold to notes from 99.6 per cent. to 
52.3 per cent., other nations have a much 
larger reduction. For Britain, the ratio 
has fallen to 22.9 per cent., for France to 
9.6 per cent., and for Italy to 7.5 per cent. 
In other words, these countries have much 
less gold behind their paper than there is in 
the United States, from which it follows 
that their paper is worth relatively less than 
that of the United States when it comes to 
buying gold or other goods. The second 
reason for European depreciation is thus an 
inflated currency. 


Political Unrest 


The third reason is political uncertainty. 
In the United States there is peace, but in 
Europe there are many sovereignties, large 
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and small, and many hatreds still unallayed. 
Many problems dre unsolved. Many fron- 
tiers are virtually closed to trade. Various 
appeals have been made to the United States 
to extend further credits to Europe, but the 
question has now to be asked to what use 
would Europe put the money if it were lent. 
Of loans since the armistice, it is idle to 
pretend that the proceeds were devoted en- 
tirely to the work of reconstruction in which 
alone the new world is really interested. 

There was talk of the next war, which 
next war, whoever won it, would obviously 
prevent Europe discharging any new liabili- 
ties to this country, just as the late war has 
led to a movement for the cancellation of lia- 
bilities already incurred. Of the three main 
reasons for the present depression—the ad- 
verse balance of European trade, the infla- 
tion of European currency, and the political 
unrest of Europe—the last or moral reason 
is perhaps the most serious. It arises out 
of the souls of men and not from their 
purses. If Europe is to be saved, it must 
be by productive work. 

It might be thought that the increase in 
the value of the dollar is an advantage for 
the United States. Individuals here and 
there do undoubtedly benefit by it—trav- 
elers, for instance, visiting Europe with 
American money in their pockets. If the 
exchange recovers, people who have to-day 
bought European securities or European cur- 
rency will make a profit. But in the 
broader sense, an unbalanced exchange 
means an interrupted commerce. The 
United States is a country that must suffer 
from an inability of her customers to pay 
their debts. Whether she develops an ex- 
port of manufactures or not, she has always 
depended on foreign markets for the dis- 
posal of foods and raw materials like cotton, 
and commodities like tobacco. If the Mid- 
dle West cannot sell grain to Europe and if 
the South cannot sell cotton, prices must re- 
main low and the purchasing power of 
these American areas must be diminished. 
This is the process of deflation which has 
already thrown many industries into tem- 
porary unemployment. 


Britain as a “Stepping-Stone”’ 


Americans must realize that the serious- 
ness of the position has been to some extent 
masked by the fact that British credit has 
been supporting the credit of other nations 
in Europe. An exporter in New York sends 
goods to France and receives francs in ex- 
change. ‘Those francs often find their way 
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to London, where they are exchanged for 
Sterling. If Britain were to refuse to buy 
those francs, or, as the phrase goes, if she 
were to stop supporting the exchanges of 
continental Europe, it is probable that Ster- 
ling would rise sharply while the other .ex- 
changes would collapse further. 

The comparative strength of the British 
position is due to the facts that her budget 
has been balanced, her liabilities are being 
somewhat reduced, and her foreign trade is 
again in equilibrium. In the year 1920 her 
exports were £1,557,000,000 and her im- 
ports were £1,936,000,000, which seems to 
indicate that she had an adverse balance of 
imports over exports of £379,000,000. <Ac- 
cording to expert opinion in London, how- 
ever, this adverse balance was more than 
covered by so-called invisible exports, like 
freights, insurance and interest on foreign in- 
vestments, of which Britain still holds an 
amount estimated at, say, $14,000,000,000. 

Britain has therefore been able to act as 
stepping-stone between the United States 
and the rest of Europe, but even in Britain 
there is unemployment on a scale unknown 
in the United States and unless the rest of 
Europe recovers her common sense and set- 
tles down to work, Britain will be com- 
pelled to close down on her credits, as indeed 
there is a tendency for her to do at present. 
The speeches of her leading bankers are of 
an increasingly grave character. They can- 
not indefinitely add to their foreign commit- 
ments. British credit may postpone the day 
of bankruptcy for other nations, but it can- 
not prevent causes being followed by effects. 


Proposed Cancellation of Loans 


I come now to remedies. The first and 
most readily stated of these is that all loans 
by one Ally or Associated Power to another 
would be cancelled. For our purpose to-day, 
the figures given by Mr. Keynes a year ago 
are sufficiently accurate. They were: 
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the United States would lose assets which 
now total nearly ten billions of dollars, she 
would gain in good-will and in further facili- 
ties for trade. Similarly, Britain would write 
off assets that are in many respects nominal, 
as in the case of Russia, while obtaining re- 
lief from a liability which is actual, namely 
the $4,500,000,000 that she owes to the 
United States. We have also to recognize 
the fact that up to the present neither the 
United States nor Britain has received a cent 
of interest on the main body of these loans, 
and that both France and Italy would wel- 
come further loans if they could be floated in 
New York or London. Even Britain has 
deferred her interest due to the United 
States, though in her case there is an avail- 
able revenue to pay it—the difficulty being 
once more the exchange, which would be 
further depreciated if such large sums had 
to be sent across the Atlantic. 

The question what is to be done about 
paying these debts need not be faced until 
the year 1923, up to which date Congress 
has agreed to funding interest. Many ‘finan- 
cial authorities consider that the United 
States and Britain might very well agree 
to remit the indebtedness of France and 
Italy, or at any rate to write it down to a 
real value. The idea of merging all the 
debts in an international bond issue is in- 
teresting and it has been discussed, but it 
appears to lie outside the range of practical 
politics at Washington and no such finance 
was contemplated by the men who drafted 
the American Constitution. This solution, 
as far as it is one, was examined by the Allies 
with other proposals, but was found to be 
impossible of realization. We may dismiss 
it, therefore, from the present analysis of 
the situation. 

The plain truth is that if Europe sinks 
into a hopeless insolvency, cancellation of 
debt and indefinite postponement of interest 
will come of themselves. Whenever there 
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NRE isis as eSe My ARE $9,450,000,000 $8,700,000,000 $1,775,000,000 $19,925,000,000 


If these debts were cancelled, then it is 
argued that one element in the adverse ex- 
change position would be remedied. While 


is a bankruptcy, whether of a private indi- 
vidual or of a nation,*it means that debts are 
thus compounded, for the simple reason that 
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the debtor cannot pay what is demanded. 

To this problem of the European ex- 
changes there is thus a deeper—what I have 
called a moral—side. Europe cannot re- 
cover unless her recovery includes Germany 
and Austria. Whether we like it or not, this 
is a mathematical proposition. The root of 
this whole matter will be found in the na- 
ture of the peace of Europe. Does that 
peace encourage or does it prevent the peo- 
ples of Europe coéperating in their common 
task of repairing the ravages of war? 


How Much Can Germany Raise? 


In replying to Dr. Simons, the German 
Finance Minister, Mr. Lloyd George enu- 
merated the losses sustained by the Allies 
and particularly by France. ‘These losses 
were undoubtedly cruel. Germany also has 
suffered, and in their financial results her 
sufferings are none the less serious because 
they may be due to her own fault. What 
is the position of Germany to-day? Her 
Kaiser and other monarchs are dethroned. 
Her navy has disappeared. Her army is 
powerless. Her colonies have been seized. 
Her mercantile marine is shattered. Her 
territory is much reduced in area. Her re- 
sources are appallingly depleted. Admit- 
ting, as most of us do, that Germany has 
deserved all this and even more, we jave to 
recognize that these are the facts and no 
financial arrangement will stand the test of 
time, unless it can, at the outset, stand the 
test of those facts. 

Reckon it how you like, you will dis- 
cover in your final analysis that what Ger- 
many can pay is what she can raise as a loan 
in the international market for the purpose 
of making payments. If that sum could be 
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decided and the German position thus 
cleared up, a first step would have been 
taken toward clearing up the entire chaos 
of Europe. It would be possible to finance 
German industries, which need raw mate- 
rials, and Central Europe, now paralyzed 
and committed to idleness and semi-starva- 
tion, would again contribute to the comfort 
and wealth of the world. 

What Germany can pay is now a sub- 
ject of acute controversy. In 1913 her ex- 
ports were $2,500,000,000 and her imports 

2,700,000,000, showing an excess of im- 
ports. For the liquidation of her war in- 
demnity she must obviously raise her exports 
above her imports and the question is to what 
extent she can achieve this—always, of course, 
taking into account her diminished coal. 

Mr. Lloyd George says that he regards 
“a free, contented and prosperous Germany 
as essential to civilization” and “a discon- 
tented and enslaved Germany as a menace 
and a burden to European civilization.” If 
this view be accepted, then the surest way to 
help present conditions and to forestall the 
worse conditions which are threatened would 
be to settle the claim on Germany some- 
how, balance all European budgets by rigid 
public economy and adequate taxation, and 
turn the minds of the peoples, as of their 
statesmen, from the abnormal thought of 
war to the normal yet forgotten arts of 
peace. Also, if there is to be, as suggested in 
the case of Belgium, an interchange of Ger- 
man indemnity bonds for the loans due to the 
United States, Americans will be thus made 
responsible for collecting the German indem- 
nity, which fact should make them the more 
careful to be assured that the indemnity is one 
that can be collected. 





MR. VANDERLIP ON INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE 


MONG financial authorities in the 
United States, no name stands higher 

than that of Frank A. Vanderlip, chairman 
of the American International Corporation. 
In consultation with John H. Williams, As- 
sistant professor of international trade and 
statistics in Princeton University, Mr. Van- 
derlip issued last May an elaborate analysis 
of the foreign commerce of the United 
States. After an exhaustive review of all 
the factors which ought to be taken into 
account, Mr. Vanderlip draws the important 


conclusion that inevitably, as the years pass, 
the balance of trade between the United 
States and Europe must change completely. 
Hitherto, the United States has exported 
more goods than she has imported. In years 
to come, it will be the other way and she 
will import from Europe more goods than 
she will export. If this verdict on the situa- 
tion be accepted, it must profoundly affect 
the fiscal policy of the country. 

Mr. Vanderlip’s argument is as follows: 
Before the war, Europe had a net invest- 
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ment in the United States of about four bil- 
lion dollars. On this money, interest had to 
be paid. Also, Europe did certain services 
for the United States, as, for instance, the car- 
riage of goods, insurance, and various com- 
missions. ‘Then there were immigrants who 
sent money back to their friends in Europe 
and there were tourists from America who 
spent money in Europe. ‘These items are 
estimated thus: 


INTEREST ON NET EUROPEAN INVESTMENTS— 
Millions of 


Dollars 
Inthe Waited: States. 6.5:6s00cccaveviewens 160 
Se Se ss, i er 35 
Immigrants’ remittances ...............- 150 
Tourists’ expenditures................06 150 
Insurance and miscellaneous............ 30 
TOGA, 05d aidieew nadanacnseswewan es 525 


Before the war, therefore, the United 
States had this bill to pay every year and she 
could pay it only by exporting goods or in- 
viting new capital from Europe. The result 
was that the value of the goods that she ex- 
ported constantly exceeded the value of the 
goods that she imported. 

Mr. Vanderlip then looks forward to the 
year 1923, when according to present ar- 
rangements Europe must begin to pay 
interest to the United States Treasury on her 
war borrowings. He finds that in that year 
the net private investment between Europe 
and the United States will have changed 
round, by which it is meant that instead of 
Europe lending on balance, she will have 
borrowed on balance. Also, there would 
have to be taken into account the interest on 
the public debt of Europe as held in this 
country and the fact that American goods 
are now carried in large measure in Ameri- 
can ships. The reckoning for the year 1923 
is shown in the following tabulation: 
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WHAT THE UNITED STATES WILL RECEIVE— 
Millions of 


Dollars 

Interest on private investments and 

PAO eo aro ne here ene rsatis oo cearae inns 122 
Interest on public loans ............. 618 
SHIPDINT ILEITNES. cos cece ct eae es 73 

ORAL TOCOIDUB? o.oo ass lee Sees — 813 
WHAT THE UNITED STATES WILL PAY— 
Immigrants’ remittances ............ 300 
Tourists’ expenditures... .....5.6. 525.4 150 
Insurance and miscellaneous......... 30 

LOCAL PAVIONESy vescr0is 9 a:ers% sibjewreters — 480 

Balance of receipts over payments...... 333 


This calculation means that in the ten 
years which separate 1913 and 1923 the 
United States has changed an unfavorable 
financial balance of $525,000,000 a year into 
a favorable balance of $333,000,000. In so 
far as Europe repays the principal of her 
debts, this favorable balance would be in- 
creased to that extent for the time being. 
The general argument is, therefore, that the 
balance can only be met by further borrow- 
ings on the part of Europe which would 
merely swell the interest payments in the 
years to come, or by the importation of Euro- 
pean goods, or by the cancellation or non- 
payment of the interest on public loans as 
stated in the table. 

Mr. .Vanderlip therefore prophesies that 
there must be a readjustment of our foreign 
trade as soon as the borrowings of Europe 
come to an end. Europe must then pay her 
way in goods. He considers that in the late 
twenties the trade balance of the United 
States will be overturned, not perhaps by a 
diminution of exports, but by the rise of 
imports to offset against them. He also 
prophesies that the values both of exports 
and of imports will diminish with the general 
fall in prices. 














YALE’S NEW PRESIDENT 
AND HIS TASK 


BY GEORGE E. VINCENT 


(President of the Rockefeller Foundation) 


R. W. H. WELCH reports Professor 

Basil L. Gildersleeve as exclaiming, 
when the essential qualifications of a univer- 
sity president were enumerated: ‘There is 
only one thing to be done; we must improve 
the breed of archangels.” This bon mot 
loses something of its extravagance when one 
sets down a list of specifications. To judge 
from ‘academic and public expectations a 
president should be a scholar, teacher, organ- 
izer, authority on education, administrator, 
financier, writer, orator, judge of men, 
leader, inspirer of youth, publicist, diplo- 
matist, man of the world, moral idealist. 
There is no denying that this is, as the Eng- 
lish say, “a large order.” The election of a 
new president of one of our oldest institutions 
affords an opportunity to examine the de- 
mands to be made upon him and to review 
his training and fitness for his great task. 

During President Hadley’s administra- 
tion, with which Secretary Anson Phelps 
Stokes should always be associated, Yale has 
grown from a college to a university. The 
last twenty-two years have recorded steady 
progress in those things which are accepted 
as essential in a true university; emphasis 
upon institutional unity, provision for ad- 
vanced work in all the fundamental fields of 
knowledge, encouragement of research. At 
the same time, undergraduate instruction and 
social life, professional education, and the re- 
lation of Yale to the Alumni and the public 
have by no means been neglected. In conse- 
quence of all this, Yale, in 1921, is a vastly 
more complex institution, presenting many 
more intricate problems, than was Yale at the 
beginning of the century. 

Since 1899 Yale has added nearly forty 
acres to her urban holdings and about ninety 
in suburban recreation fields. More than 
twenty new buildings have been erected at a 
cost of ten millions. The total of Yale en- 
dowment funds has risen from four and one- 
half to twenty-four millions. Of this, the 
amount available for general university pur- 


poses has grown from $1,637,000 to $13,180,- 
000. The salary budget in 1899 was $421,- 
377; in 1920, $1,494,011. This reflects not 
only an increase in the number of the teaching 
staff, but an almost doubled salary scale. Dur- 
ing the same period the number of volumes in 
the library increased from 290,000 to 1,100,- 
000. Valuable collections of many kinds were 
also given to the University. 

Under American university conditions ma- 
terial expansion adds to the president’s respon- 
sibilities. To be sure, there are officers upon 
whom fall the tasks of business management, 
accounting, etc., but the president must be fa- 
miliar with the process of budget-making, 
must examine periodically the actual course of 
expenditures, must be constantly alert to keep 
at the maximum the percentage of funds avail- 
able for educational purposes, must clearly 
understand the meaning of deficits, if deficits 
occur, and must at least be fully informed of 
plans for increasing the resources of the insti- 
tution. Too often he is expected to organize 
and direct such campaigns. Even when he is 
relieved, as he should be, of this burden he 
cannot wisely avoid the other duties which 
have been mentioned. 

Yale’s teachers numbered 260 in 1899; to- 
day there are 545, grouped in twenty-six de- 
partments of instruction and research. The 
men who constitute this staff of Yale are the 
vital and essential factor in the institution. 
Upon them depends the real success of the 
University. To appraise these men fairly, to 
reward them justly, to stimulate them wisely, 
as vacancies occur, to fill these with persons 
of high ability and inspiring character—this 
is the outstanding task of the University to 
which all other activities are subordinate. 
No one man can be expected to assume respon- 
sibility for this all-important thing. Many 
must work together to insure success. But in 
this undertaking the president is rightly 
looked to for counsel and guidance. 

Educational changes have accompanied 
Yale’s growth. The graduate school has been 
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given a status of its own; facilities for re- 
search have been increased ; admission require- 
ments for the Law School and the Medical 
School have been raised; these two profes- 
sional departments have been put on higher 
levels; a School of Engineering is more clearly 
emerging as the so-called “select” three-year 
course in the Sheffield Scientific School disap- 
pears and a unified arts and science under- 
graduate curriculum is organized. Moreover, 
changes in admission requirements are now 
proposed which it is hoped will enable more 
graduates of public high-schools to enter Yale. 
At present only 27 per cent. of the under- 
graduates are from these secondary schools. 
The situation fairly bristles with educational 
problems for which the president will have 
to help find solutions. 

To keep pace with material and educational 
expansion there have been changes in organi- 
zation at New Haven. The Trustees have 
four special committees instead of one, and 
meet more frequently; a University Council 
has been established; a graduate faculty has 
been created; a School of Forestry has been 
added; university departments have been set 
up; a common freshman year for all under- 
graduates has been organized; more deans 
have been appointed. All of which means 
that a president has more meetings to attend, 
more officers to consult, more problems to 
solve in his attempt to see the University 
as a whole and to keep this picture in the 
minds of others. 

In number of students there has been no 
striking increase—from 2511 to 3214—dur- 
ing the past twenty years. The rather in- 
flexible entrance requirements have probably 
had something to do with this slow growth. 
It is to be remembered, too, that Yale has no 
summer sessions and extension classes which 
so greatly swell the registration totals of cer- 
tain universities. But numbers are by no 
means the only index of growth. Yale under- 
classmen now elect councils which administer 
“honor systems” in examinations, and help to 
create that public opinion and those standards 
by which alone effective social control can 
be exercised in student communities. The 
changes in the Sheffield Scientific School, and 
the common freshman year which runs 
athwart the New Haven traditions have 
raised rather acute questions with which the 
new president will have to reckon. 

The twenty thousand graduates of Yale are 
a loyal group. They elect a class of trustees 
to the governing body, the Corporation; they 
are represented on an Advisory Board; they 
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support the Yale Press and the Yale Publish- 
ing Association; many contribute to Yale in 
China, a college and medical school far up the 
Yangtsze Valley. The Yale Alumni Fund is 
unique in the history of American universi- 
ties. Thousands of men contribute annually 
to the University budget. The aggregate in 
1899 was $90,400; last year it was $640,045, 
or the interest at 5 per cent. on nearly thir- 
teen millions. These graduates scattered 
throughout the country naturally wish to see 
and know the president. They want to hear 
from him about the progress of the Univer- 
sity. It is appropriate and right that he 
should command their confidence and their 
intelligent support. Occasionally at least he 
must “swing ’round the circle.” . Perhaps he 
needs such relief from the questions which be- 
set him in New Haven. But it is one more 
duty, nevertheless. 

Service to the public has been under Presi- 
dent Hadley a frequently reiterated ideal. 
He has himself put his special knowledge of 
railway economics at the disposal of the Fed- 
eral Government, and has contributed many 
important addresses and articles to the solu- 
tion of public questions. The Yale Forestry 
School, the Department of Geology, the De- 
partment of Industrial Chemistry and other 
divisions of the University have been of con- 
spicuous service to various Government agen- 
cies. Yale’s war record is singularly gratify- 
ing; the Yale artillery school was second 
only to Fort Sill and Camp Zachary Taylor; 
the Naval Training Unit was exceeded in 
numbers by only one university ; the Chemical 
Warfare Service and the Army Laboratory 
won high rank. The Secretary of Yale, Rev. 
Anson Phelps Stokes, took a leading part in 
organizing the American University Union in 
France, England, and Italy for American 
college men in the A. E. F. The new presi- 
dent will be expected to interest himself in the 
problem of keeping Yale in ever closer rela- 
tions with New Haven, the State of Con- 
necticut, and the country at large. 


Dr. Angell’s Fitness for the Presidency 


This rapid glance at some of the many 
things which the new president of Yale is 
expected to do leads to the questions: What 
has been the preparation of James Rowland 
Angell for his task? What kind of a man 
is he? What are his chances of success? 

It is easy to show that he has had no nar- 
row or provincial life, and that he has been 
tested thoroughly in many ways. Born fifty- 
one years ago in Vermont, of old New Eng- 























YALE’S NEW PRESIDENT AND HIS 


land stock, he was reared in Michigan except 
for the boyhood years in Peking, which he 
remembers, when his father was Minister to 
China. After graduation from the University 
of Michigan, of which his father was for so 
many years the distinguished president, young 
Angell, who had chosen psychology as his 
special field, stud- 
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bility for the administration of the whole 
institution. Moreover, as head of his depart- 
ment, he displayed sound judgment, employed 
businesslike methods, and sought always to 
serve rather than to dominate his colleagues. 
As Chairman of the National Research Coun- 
cil he showed conspicuous ability in helping to 
formulate poli- 





ied a year at Har- 
vard, where he 
was .a_ favorite 
student of James, 


Royce and Pal- 
mer. ‘Then he 
spent two years 


in European uni- 
versities, from 
which he re- 
turned to instruc- 
torships in Cali- 
fornia and Min- 
nesota. In 1894 
he was called to 
the University of 
Chicago, where 
he became suc- 
cessively _ profes- 
sor, head of de- 
partment, college 
dean, dean of the 
faculties, vice- 
president. He 
was for eight 
years president of 
the American 
Psychological As- 
sociation. In 
1913 Doctor An- 
gell was exchange 
professor at the 
Sorbonne in 








cies, organize the 
staff and deter- 
mine the budget. 
From a_ similar 
service to the 
Carnegie Cor- 
poration he has 
been called to 
New Haven. 
The new presi- 
dent is peculiarly 
fitted by experi- 
ence and person- 
ality to command 
the confidence of 
the teaching and 
research staff. 
An inspiring 


teacher himself, 
he can appreciate 
the man who 
would make of 
teaching a fine 
art. A well- 
trained _ produc- 


tive scholar, Doc- 
tor Angell is able 
to understand the 
needs and ideals 
of the genuine re- 
search worker. 
At the same time 
he is not easily 
imposed upon by 








Paris. During 
the war he was © Harris & Ewing 
associated with JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, NEW PRESIDENT OF YALE 


committees which 
did important 
work in the preparation and administration of 
psychological tests. ‘The winter of 1920 he 
spent in Washington as chairman of the Na- 
tional Research Council. 

In university management Doctor Angell 
has had long and successful experience at the 
University of Chicago. He helped to make 
and administer the budget in close association 
with Mr. Trevor Arnett, who is recognized 
as a leading authority in academic finances. 
For long periods, in the absence of the presi- 
dent, Doctor Angell assumed entire responsi- 
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the laborious eru- 
dition and per- 
functory publica- 
tion which too 
often pass for original investigation. In the 
recruiting of the teaching staff Doctor An- 
gell will be of great service. He knows per- 
sonally or by reputation a majority of the 
leading men in academic life throughout the 
country. When new appointments are to 
be made this knowledge will be put at the 
disposal of nominating committees. More- 
over, Doctor Angell’s unity, fair-minded- 
ness, complete avoidance of intrigue or in- 
direction will win the support and good-will 
of the men upon whom the success of his 
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administration will to a great extent depend. 

Doctor Angell belongs to a group whose 
sense of humor will not let them be keen 
about being called “educator.” Yet ever since 
John Dewey started his experimental school 
in Chicago in the nineties Doctor Angell has 
been interested in the problems of getting 
people trained to live intelligent, useful, and 
satisfying lives. He was concerned in start- 
ing a Teachers’ Training School at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; served as Chairman of the 
College Curriculum Committee ; made studies 
of teaching efficiency; talked with students to 
get their point of view; was always alert and 
eager to improve the aims, matter and 
methods of college education. Yet he was 
never doctrinaire; discovered no panaceas or 
short-cuts to culture; he evolved no patent 
pedagogic systems. He tried to apply in this 
field the cautious, well-considered methods of 
scientific investigation. He will be deeply 
interested in the educational readjustments 
which are in progress in New Haven, but it 
is safe to say that he will have no ready-made 
and immediate solutions to propose. 


Prospective Relations with Students, 
Alumni and Public 


Yale students, like other American under- 
graduates, are said just now to be restless 
and inclined to find fault. This is usually set 
down as an aftermath of the war. They com- 


plain of what seem to them unimaginative. 


mechanical methods of administration; they 
resent alleged inequalities in the marking sys- 
tem; they profess not to understand the 
complexities of college organization ; they look 
askance at the combined freshman year; they 
are apprehensive about the effect of recent 
changes upon the student societies. The new 
president will not be able to know personally 
the great body of students, but he will make 
friends of their chosen leaders. ‘They will 
find him sympathetic, considerate, unpreten- 
tious. They will like his straightforward, 
sincere ways, and will respect his very human 
understanding and humorous personality. He 
will counsel with them, get their point of 
view, and see that this is given consideration. 
But he will not “play to the galleries” for the 
sake of temporary popularity. He will win 
and hold the respect and confidence of the 
students, 

As Doctor Welch has recently said, ‘“‘Doctor 
Angell has been handicapped in life. - He did 
not spend four years at Yale. But,” added 
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Doctor Welch, “it is only fair to admit that 
a number of distinguished men have overcome 
this handicap.” ‘The Corporation, after the 
most careful deliberation, decided that it was 
their duty as trustees of a national university 
to select as president the best man available, 
irrespective of institutional or sectional con- 
siderations. The Alumni of Yale have given 
Doctor Angell a hearty welcome. He will 
gain their friendship and command their sup- 
port. He possesses in generous measure cer- 
tain qualities of enthusiasm, democratic com- 
radeship, pluck, and group loyalty, which 
sons of Yale like to think are peculiarly char- 
acteristic of their tradition. In leaving a po- 
sition of large opportunity and strong attrac- 
tions, because he believes he can render greater 
service in New Haven, Doctor Angell is act- 
ing in harmony with the Yale spirit. The 
Alumni will show him the meaning and power 
of Yale team play. 

Before the public President Angell will 
represent Yale with ability and distinction. 
As a speaker he is cléar and convincing in 
exposition, clever and charming in the play 
of his humor, earnest and straightforward in 
urging a plan or an ideal. He is not given 
to homily or exhortation. He weighs well 
his public utterances and does not lend him- 
self readily to the making of sensational head- 
lines. He makes no profession of competence 
as a publicist in the fields of politics and social 
economics, but he gives promise of construc- 
tive leadership in educational readjustment 
and progress. Of the opportunities and the 
demands for educational statesmanship there 
can be no question. It is to be hoped that 
the new president of Yale will not be so over- 
burdened by his duties in New Haven that 
he will have no time for the kind of public 
service which he is so well fitted to render. 

Granting that the new president has schol- 
arship, administrative capacity, an interest in 
educational questions, friends of Yale and of 
higher education generally will rightly ask: 
Has he the character and ideals which a true 
leader must possess? ‘Those who have known 
him intimately for many years are confident 
that Doctor Angell does have these essentials. 
He will not preach from the pulpit, but his 
personality will be felt steadily in behalf of 
clean and noble living and a deeper sense of 
social obligation. His highest concern will 
not be for Yale as a mechanism of instruction, 
but as a center for promoting the growth of 
character and for fostering ideals. 



































FARMING IN THE LILLOOET REGION, BRITISH COLUMBIA, NOW MADE ACCESSIBLE BY A NEW RAILWAY LINE 


THE NEWEST NORTHWEST 


BY CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, JR. 


LMOST half a century ago the Cana- 

dian Pacific Railway linked together 
all the Provinces of British America, occupy- 
ing an area larger than that of the United 
States. In the early years of the present cen- 
tury the Grand Trunk Pacific, following a 
route still farther northward, with spurs 
running up to Hudson Bay, realized a 
project of unsurpassed magnitude. It re- 
mained to supply a link in the Far West 
which would connect these two great sys- 
tems. This will be brought about with the 
early completion of the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway, from Squamish on Howe Sound, 
British Columbia, to Fort George, a station 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific, on Fraser 
River. 

The area traversed by this new railroad 
lies midway between the Rockies and the 
Cascade Mountains. The Province of Brit- 
ish Columbia has an average width of 450 
miles, and its total area is more than 395,- 
000 square miles, or almost four times that 
of Great Britain. Thus far only a small 
portion of this great area has been devel- 
oped. Millions of acres of the finest agri- 
cultural land in the West lie unproductive. 
As to mineral resources, British Columbia 
may be looked upon as a steady annual con- 
tributor to the world’s supply of gold. Coal 
mining has long been carried on, and new 
fields have now been discovered above the 
fifty-third parallel, There are many im- 
portant lead mines, and the copper output 
averages more than $16,000,000 annually. 


Oil was discovered last summer in the Peace 
River district, and many of the largest 
Canadian and American companies imme- 
diately staked off vast tracts of land. The 
Imperial Oil Company, a subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil, took over an area hundreds 
of miles long and immediately began drill- 
ing, with the result that to date fourteen 
“gushers” are operating. The coast is heav- 
ily timbered to the Alaska boundary, and 
immense reserves of merchantable timber and 
pulp-producing woods extend as far north as 
the Arctic Circle. 

The people of British Columbia have: in- 
vested approximately $33,000,000 in their 
new railroad. Construction was undertaken 
before the war by the firm of Foley, Welsh 
and Stuart. Several years ago the line was 
taken over by the Provincial Government, 
which now sustains an annual charge of at 
least $2,500,000 in interest, depreciaticn 
and operating expense. “The Government 
has borrowed $14,000,000 in two years, and 
when the road is completed to Fort George 
in September next the Province will have 
spent a total of $38,000,000 on it. Squa- 
mish, the road’s terminal at the head of 
Howe Sound, is almost opposite the famous 
Britannia Mine, which is recorded as the 
largest copper output vein in the world, 
being almost twice as large as the Kinnecot 
vein in Nevada. Squamish is about forty 
miles (by boat) from Vancouver, and the 
main shops of the new railroad line are 


located there. 
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Although I have traveled widely in Eu- 
rope and in this country, I have seldom, if 
ever, beheld mountain scenery anywhere 
which surpasses that which meets one’s gaze 
during the ride of 100 miles from Howe 
Sound to Lillooet. A roaring torrent which 
plows its way down scores of mountain val- 
leys and lashes itself into a white foam flows 
beside the track. ‘There are great masses 
of rock of lava-like formation, through 
which the railroad wends its way into the 
highlands overlooking the Sound and the 
far-off Pacific. A railroad could hardly be 
more beautifully situated. 


A Grazing and Farming Region 


Lillooet is largely a pastoral country, well 
adapted to cattle-grazing, fruit-growing and 
dairying. ‘To the eye of the average Ameri- 
can it is a picture of wild frontier life, the 
adventurous spirit of the Great North, of 
multi-colored cowboy scarfs, and of the 
hilarious days of the open bar. The public 
is just beginning to learn that Lillooet has 
possibilities as a farming country. 

To-day Lillooet potatoes are known the 
world over and 600 bushels of them have 
been produced to the acre! J. H. Grisdale, 
superintendent of the Dominion Experi- 
mental Farms, after an _ extensive trip 
through this section of the country last fall, 
said that the oats and wheat produced in the 
Lillooet region were superior to anything 
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that could be shown by Canadian govern- 
mental experiment farms elsewhere. He 
added that he had seen eight acres of land 
which produced over $5,000 worth of crops 
annually. This really remarkable result was 
attained without any help from modern ag- 
ricultural implements whatsoever. 


A Wonderful Mountain Climb 


The natural fertility of the soil and the 
mildness of the climate are two of the im- 
portant factors in the development of the 
dairying industry, which is also in full sway 
in the Lillooet section. ‘The pasturage sea- 
son is much longer than in the East and the 
farmer does not have to build expensive 


‘barns or silos; one thickness of board is 


sufficient to keep out the cold. The cost 
of maintaining cattle is much less than in 
eastern Canada, and as soon as the local 
markets increase, there will be a big boom 
in the industry and much recompense to 
those who undertake it. There are some 
large cattle ranges near Lillooet, and last 
year as many as 8,000 head were shipped 
south from that locality. 

After crossing the mighty Fraser River, 
one of the three largest rivers on the west 
coast, by means of a gigantic trestle, one 
passes through the old gold diggings of the 
early sixties; The gold obtained from the 
placer mines which caused the ‘stampede in 
1858 rose to a value of nearly $55,000,000 
before 1892. Production before the war 
ranged as high as $5,000,000 annually. 
Both sides of the track are still heaped with 
auriferous gravel and earth deposits, and 
small nuggets are still to be found, although 
their number has greatly decreased. 

From Lillooet one rises 3900 feet on the 
side of a precipice—one of the greatest en- 
gineering feats in this country, and sur- 
passed only by the Chilean National Railway 
in South America, which makes a_ spec- 
tacular ascent of 16,800 feet on the sheer 
side of a cliff. Although 3900 feet is not 
one-fifth as high as the South American rise, 
nor, broadly speaking, as high as some of 
the passes on the Canadian Pacific, the 
climb is in reality much more precipitous, the 
grade being 2 per cent. During the entire 
rise one feels as though one were traveling 
in an airplane, for from the observation plat- 
form one can look down the entire distance. 
There are no railings to support the cars, 
but the railroad engineers assured the author 
that there is not the slightest danger of an 
accident, so ingeniously are the rails con- 
structed and engineered. 
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A LAKE OF EPSOM SALTS, TWO HUNDRED MILES NORTH OF VANCOUVER 


(In the summer the water evaporates, leaving a crust of pure magnesia sulphate or Epsom salts, four to six inches 
thick. The storehouse on the shore opposite is literally packed each year with cakes of Epsom salt) 


When one at last reaches the top, with 
the memory of this remarkable climb still 
fresh in mind, a large and very acceptable 
plateau spreads out. ‘Those who have heard 
of the famous Caribou Trail cannot fail 
to link up with it the early days of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, their trials and 
tribulations, the lurking Indians, the swollen 
streams, the dusty and deeply worn trail, 
the dry camps, the deadly cholera, and all 
the hardships, discomforts and dangers to be 
faced along its route. To-day these things 
are well-nigh forgotten, once one reaches 
and gazes upon the Caribou country, for 
here in a district 100 miles square can be 
found mineral wealth beyond the wildest 
dreams of the weary pioneers who staked 
this region in the early days. Here, too, are 
great stretches of verdant pastures and thou- 
sands of acres of fertile land; it is a land 
capable of supporting many thousands of in- 
habitants, and destined to become another of 
the wonderlands of northwestern Canada. 
Alfalfa grows here most luxuriantly, and as 
it is well known to be the best forage plant 
in existence, it makes still better hay and 
ensilage. All that is required in this plateau 
region is more people of the right kind, and 
I am hoping to live long enough to see 500,- 
000 people living comfortably in the Cari- 
bou district. 

Mineral Deposits 

Near Clinton, a small hamlet in this re- 
gion, and the center of the machine shops 
of the new line, on the east side of the 
Caribou Trail, is a small lake with an area 
of a little over twelve acres. In the sum- 
mertime this evaporates to dryness, leaving 
a crust of practically pure magnesia sulphate 
(Epsom salts) four to six inches thick; this 


is underlaid by a quantity of less pure mate- 
rial several feet in thickness. Messrs. E. 
Stewart and S. Calvert, of Orville, Wash- 
ington, were operating this property up to 
the end of 1918, and had shipped 150 tons 
of the purer surface crust over the new rail- 
way to different points in the United States, 
leaving about 2000 tons in storage in the 
lake. During the years 1919 and 1920 the 
shipments were continuous, including a con- 
siderable amount of the less pure material, 
which was sent to the newly constructed re- 
fining works at Orville for treatment. This 
material is removed from the lake much in 
the same manner as ice is cut from water- 
ways during the winter, picks, bars, shovels 
and wheelbarrows being used. 

Situated near Seventy Mile House on the 
Caribou Road, lies Red Rock Lake, with an 
area of one hundred acres. Sodium car- 
bonate to the amount of 6 per cent. by 
weight, although the total amount of the 
solution has never been estimated, is found 
here, at an altitude of 3700 feet: while in 
the vicinity there are other lakes of a like 
nature. An evaporating plant has been in- 
stalled near Red Rock, which has a capacity 
of from two to three tons of crystal soda 
every ten hours. At Summit, below Lake 
Anderson, is found an extensive deposit of 
red oxide iron ore suitable for mixing with 
the coast magnitites to form the base of sup- 
ply for the new iron and steel industry of 
the far north. Chromium and gypsum de- 
posits have been found within three miles 
of the new track and sulphate of soda also 
occurs in some deposits. In this same region 
fluorspar, talc, slate and mica also exist in 
promising quantities and to the present gen- 
eration will fall the task of making full use 
of the opportunities which nature has placed 
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at its door. The results of the prospect- 
ing work along the Pacific Great Eastern in 
this region generally point to a future in 
products which are probably due to the al- 
teration of the basic volcanic rocks which 
predominate in this area. 

The northern portion of the new line at 
present traverses an area that might com- 
mand half the world as a market either for 
wood pulp or for manufactured paper, as it 
affords the cheapest 
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world for the raising of livestock, and par- 
ticularly razor-back hogs; a great future 
awaits the district from that alone. Great 
beds of coal have been located, and a Phila- 
delphia syndicate is. at present at work de- 
termining whether it grades higher than 
Pennsylvania anthracite or not. Owing to 
the almost perfect level of the oil strata, the 
anti-cline measures but a foot a mile, and it 
is therefore believed that the recovery of oil 

will be through pump- 





means of transport by 
the deep-water har- 
bors to the ports of 
entry in the United 
States, Asia, and else- 
where. With a total 
forest area of not less 
than 100,000,000 
acres, this section con- 
tains nearly 20 per 
cent. of the total 
standing timber of the 
Pacific Northwest. 
There are. forty-five 
lumber mills, and sev- 
enty-six logging oper- 
ators at present at 
work in this region; 
and if American capi- 
tal were behind these 
enterprises there 
would not be the as- 
tonishing lumber and 
pulp shortage which 
we are to-day facing. 
Last summer scouts 








ing rather than in the 
gusher formation of 
the Southwestern 
States. Upon the 
completion of the rail- 
way, the almost fabu- 
lous resources of this 
great territory will be 
transported in less 
than two days to the 
Pacific Coast and for- 
eign markets. 

One of the greatest 
railway viaducts on 
the American conti- 
nent has been built 
over Whisky Creek, 
which empties into the 
mighty Fraser River, 
just above Williams 
Lake. It is 289 feet 
high and 1087 feet 
long, and is double- 
tracked for the entire 
distance. In order to 
take some _photo- 








from numberless large 
timber concerns and 
paper manufacturers 
were in this region and the claims staked off 
were larger than some States in the Union. 
In the far north, from the fifty-sixth to 
the sixtieth parallels, lies the great Peace 
River district, an area with a drainage basin 
of 115,000 square miles, or, by comparison, 
5000 square miles larger than great Britain. 
Of this land, 25,000,000 acres is good agri- 
cultural ground, and 300,000 acres is at 
present under cultivation. The average yield 
of wheat in this section is thirty-five bushels 
per acre and oats yield as high as seventy 
bushels to the acre; besides this there has 
never been a crop failure in the past thirty 
years of this territory’s existence. This re- 
gion ranks among the best countries in the 


TURNIPS WEIGHING FIFTEEN POUNDS, IN THE 
PEACE RIVER VALLEY, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


graphs, and in an en- 
deavor to make a 
record, the author 
climbed down one side of this gigantic steel 
structure and up the other in twenty-one min- 
utes. The effect from below was remarkable 
and the climb upward was a task fraught 
with considerable hazard, owing to the deep 
fields of ice encountered on the sun-sheltered 
side. 

Scenically, resourcefully, agriculturally, 
nothing in North America can compare with 
the route traversed by the new Pacific Great 
Eastern. It is well worth the time to make 
this trip and to see with one’s own eyes the 
marvels that are to be seen—this land of 
snow-capped peaks, of shadowy forest trails, 
of smiling meadows, of genuine opportunities, 
of attractive features of every sort. 





























A PORTION OF FIFTY MILLION CANS OF SALMON HELD IN STORAGE AT SEATTLE BECAUSE THERE IS NO DEMAND 
FOR THE PRODUCT 


OUR SALMON SURPLUS 


THE SToRY OF TEN MILLION DOLLARS’ WORTH OF CANNED SALMON, 
PRODUCED DURING THE FOOD SHORTAGE 


BY CHRISTY THOMAS 


sen of the greatest productive industries 
on the American continent—the salmon 
fisheries of the Pacific Coast and Alaska—has 
been brought to the verge of tragic disaster. 
It is not facing losses merely; but losses so 
complete that they may result in the destruc- 
tion for a decade of an industry which since 
1898 has produced a food product valued at 
more than $600,000,000. 

This situation has been brought about by 
the efforts of some jobbers and dealers to hold 
up prices at the expense of the public, by an 
unfair attitude on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and by certain consequences of the 
world war. 

Because there is no demand for it, many 
millions of dollars’ worth of edible salmon to- 
day is stored in Pacific Coast docks and ware- 
houses, in the face of food shortage, business 
depression and unemployment. As the prin- 
cipal fish center on the Pacific Coast, Seattle 
alone has in storage approximately 2,000,000 


cases of canned salmon valued at $10,000,000. 
Large quantities also are held at Portland, 
Astoria, and Columbia River points in Ore- 
gon, and at Sacramento, Cal. Unless the 
1920 pack, which has not moved, is sold, the 
canneries next year will not operate, plants 
will deteriorate, and a vast quantity of food 
will be lost. Officers of the Association of 
Pacific Fisheries, the representative organiza- 
tion in the salmon business on the Coast, ad- 
mit that fact frankly. 

Pacific Coast and Alaska waters constitute 
the world’s greatest salmon fishing ground— 
practically our sole source of supply of this 
cheap and nutritious food. From 1898 to 
1919 inclusive, these fisheries have yielded 
100,197,493 cases of salmon, having a total 
value of $572,018,815. 

In 1919, 233 canneries and 1300 fishing 
craft were operated and a total of 32,500 men 
were employed. Segregated by districts, the 
operations were as follows: 








CasEs* ‘ CAN- MEN 
PACKED VALUE NERIES INVESTMENT EMPLOYED BOATS 
ERM ce cichs aici cies vide Sele tawes 4,592,201 $45,552,714 133 $53,000,000 22,000 1,000 
IPUSCS GGUNE 5. oes os oot alee we 2 1,295,626 12,257,785 35 15,000,000 4,000 300 
OONMDIG iver aici cen shea ves 580,028 7,490,920 21 6,000,000 3,000 eae 
Oregon & Washington Coast..... 139,726 1,327,397 38 1,500,000 3,000 aes 
WS PERO ecco: cck Rig cst ss BSS See 22,766 216,277 6 250,000 500 “an 
6,630,347 $66,845,093 233 $75,750,000 32,500 1,300 





* Each case contains 48 one-pound cans. 
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During the war, or at least in 1917 and 
1918, the Government commandeered vir- 
tually the entire salmon supply for army pur- 
poses in this country and in France. At that 
time representatives of the United States Food 
Administration visited Pacific Coast cities, 
notably Seattle and Portland, and in con- 
stantly recurring conferences with the salmon 
men urged extensions of the industry with 
consequent increases in the pack. As a result, 
the Pacific Coast and Alaska fisheries in 1918 


scored a record-breaking production. 


A Crisis in the Industry 


Then like a flash came the armistice. The 
Government promptly canceled its orders, 
leaving the packers with an enormous quan- 
tity of fish on their hands. The best selling 
months for salmon are July, August, and Sep- 
tember. As the armistice was signed on No- 
vember 11, it wjll be seen that the packers 
faced a staggering problem in how and where 
to dispose of their product. 

But while this was going on a situation still 
more serious developed. Its disastrous effects 
everywhere are apparent in the condition 
confronting the industry to-day. In 1917 and 
1918 the people of this country looked to the 
Pacific Coast and Alaska fisheries for their 
usual supply of canned salmon. It was not 
forthcoming—the Government had purchased 
it for our fighting men. It followed that 
users of canned salmon were compelled to 
find a substitute. 

It was then that the average workingman, 
who was canned salmon’s biggest user, began 
to receive higher wages. Many workers dur- 
ing this period admittedly found in their pay 
envelopes more than twice the sum they re- 
ceived before the war. They discarded 
cheaper wearing apparel for silk shirts and 
tailor-made clothes. They also went in for 
automobiles, and bought the choicest cuts of 
meat, instead of salmon. 

The packers, however, are not the only ones 
to feel the pinch in the present salmon crisis. 
With the demand for canned salmon largely 
lost by its absence from the market for two 
years, jobbers and dealers are not replenishing 
their stocks. Many are quoting prices based 
on last ‘year’s market quotations. This prac- 
tice not only causes buyers to pay too much 
for the product, current prices considered, but 
it also decreases in a marked degree the pres- 
ent small demand. ‘The explanation is that 
such jobbers and dealers decline to pocket the 
losses resulting from ‘changed conditions. 

The Association of Pacific Fisheries re- 


cently conducted a comprehensive survey of 
canned salmon prices in ninety of the prin- 
cipal cities in the United States. ‘This dis- 
closed the fact that dealers and jobbers in 
sixty cities have disregarded the opening 
prices this year and are attempting to dis- 
pose of what they have on hand at a substan- 
tial advance over the present market. ‘The 
other thirty are quoting this year’s prices. 

On the question of price, the association’s 
president, Mr. C. H. Black, Jr., says there 
is no reason why the housewife should not be 
able to buy anywhere in the United States a 
one-pound tall can of Pink salmon at from 
1714 cents to 20 cents per can, and a one- 
pound tall can of Chum or White salmon at 
from 1214 cents to 15 cents per can, equal in 
food value to one and one-third pounds of sir- 
loin steak. These prices, it is declared, would 
permit both wholesaler and dealer to make a 
fair profit on the present market. 


What Should Be Done? 


The writer recently interviewed a large 
number of prominent and responsible salmon 
packers on the Pacific Coast and in Alaska. 
They agree on at least four of the principal 
constructive steps to be taken in arriving at 
a solution of present difficulties and the future 
of the industry. These are: 


1. Conservation of raw fish supply. The 
industry holds that there is sufficient law, if 
enforced, to conserve the runs of all Red 
salmon. It also favors an adequate and in- 
telligent program for artificial propagation, 
protection of the young salmon fry, and the 
strict enforcement of regulations for fisheries. 


2. Elimination of irresponsible factors in 
the industry. Because of the great demand 
for canned salmon during the war a number 
of new canneries undertook operations. Some 
of these are run by persons without experience 
in fish packing operations. This resulted in 
several districts being over-fished and their 
packs below standard. It is believed a return 
to normal conditions will automatically elimi- 
nate these canneries. ‘The hazardous nature 
of the business is such that only firms that are 
strongest financially will be abl to continue. 


3. Need for education on the food value of 
canned salmon. Both the Department of Ag- 
riculture and the Bureau of Fisheries empha- 
size the food value and cheapness in price of 
canned salmon. 


4. Creation of a market. The market will 
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OUR SALMON SURPLUS 


come through a campaign of education and 
when the jobbers and dealers reduce their 
prices along with the producers. 


With Japanese, Siberian, and Canadian 
salmon packs increasing from year to year, 
American salmon _ packers submit that 
their interests should be protected through 
tariff regulations. During the past year ap- 
proximately 100,000 cases of canned salmon 
were brought into the United States from 
Canada alone. The present duty on Cana- 
dian salmon of 15 per cent. is just about off- 
set by exchange on Canadian money. The 
Pacific Coast and Alaska canned salmon in- 
terests recently were advised that the Japa- 
nese are investigating Southern markets in the 
United States with the idea of disposing of 
their cheaper grades of fish in that territory. 
The freight rate from Japan to Gulf and 
Atlantic Coast points is approximately $10 
per long ton. As the freight rate from 
Alaska to Seattle and from Seattle to the 
Gulf and Atlantic Coast points is $23.60 per 
net ton, a differential would exist in favor of 
Japan of about 50 cents per case. 


Salmon as a Food 


Authorities say that all qf the different 
varieties of salmon have practically equal food 
value. Five grades of this fish are taken on 
the Pacific Coast. Belonging to the same 
class are Spring, Tyee, King, Chinook, and 
Quinnat salmon. They are labeled Spring 
and Tyee on Puget Sound, King in Alaska, 
Chinook on the Columbia River, and Quinnat 
in other places. The other grades mentioned 
are the Sockeye, Blueblack, Red and Alaska 
Red, which are found on Puget Sound, in the 
Columbia River, in Alaska, and the Fraser 
River in British Columbia; Cohoe or Silver 
salmon, which are known in the trade as 
“Silverside” and “Cohoe salmon’; Hump- 
back salmon, known as “Pink,” and Chum 
salmon. 

The market on the last two mentioned 
grades has diminished to a point where it 
may be said to be disappearing from sight. 
“Pink” salmon, however, is declared by the 
Department of Agriculture experts to have a 
large percentage of food value and to stand 
well as a food fish. They also point out that 
it is perhaps the cheapest canned food product 
on the market. The Chum salmon, while not 
having so fine a flavor as the other grades, 
is described as being equally high in nutritive 
value. Dried and smoked, it is the principal 
food supply of the Indians and natives in 
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A CORNER OF A SCOW BEING LOADED WITH LIVE 
SALMON CAUGHT IN A NET 


(A familiar scene in Pacific Coast and Alaska waters) 


Alaska. While the trade has been accustomed 
to Red salmon, it has been demonstrated, ac- 
cording to salmon packers, that the lighter 
colored grades, which are cheaper because of 
their color, cannot be distinguished from the 
high colored grades by taste. 

Canned salmon has been subjected to ex- 
haustive analyses by Government chemists. 
Their investigations agree with respect to the 
purity of the product, its wholesomeness, and 
also its cheapness. The late Wilbur O. At- 
water, a distinguished authority on the nutri- 
tive value of foods, gave the value of canned 
salmon compared with other foods as fol- 
lows: 


Comet Galt oo. se cess 21.8 
NTI ba. Gua ees ew 16.5 
Sugar-cured Ham ............. 14.2 
ES oso hae Ree 13.4 
OS Sa rns paar: 13.1 
EN nc cee sos x oes 12.0 
NS. sks sadewa doce. 09.9 


Chemists find that there is very little dif- 
ference between fish flesh and beef. Both 
run strongly to protein and water, fish con- 
taining slightly more protein than lean beef- 
steak and much more oil and fat. Canned 
salmon is not considered a luxury, nor a sub- 
stitute for any other food, and will keep in- 
definitely if unopened. 

Under normal conditions salmon finds its 
principal market in the United States, only 
about 25 per cent. of the entire pack being 
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exported. Virtually all of the Southern 
States in years past have taken enormous 
quantities of Pink and Chum salmon. The 
Middle West has eaten the Reds and medium 
Reds, while the Northern tier of States has 
been the largest buyer of Spring, Tyee, King, 
and Chinook grades. 

In the foreign market England has been 
Uncle Sam’s largest salmon customer, perhaps 
50 per cent. of first grade ‘‘Reds” having been 
shipped to that country. The Philippines also 
have bought huge supplies of this fish, al- 
though their demand has been for Chums. A 
considerable quantity of salmon also has been 


A TYPICAL SALMON CANNERY IN ONE OF THE PICTURESQUE INLETS ALONG THE COAST OF SOUTHERN ALASKA 


imported from this country by Mexico. With 
the exception of operations in British Colum- 
bia, Canada, and Japan and Siberia, canned 
salmon is prepared exclusively on the Pacific 
Coast and in Alaska. 

The world tg-day is hungry for more food 
at cheaper prices. Yet, a productive American 
industry, offering vast quantities of whole- 
some food at a low cost, is threatened with 
utter collapse because there is no demand for 
its product. It would thus appear that in the 
present crisis the Pacific Coast and Alaska 
fisheries offer at least a partial solution of 
the economic problem in American homes. 
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FISHING CRAFT EMPLOYED IN THE SALMON INDUSTRY ON PUGET SOUND—A SCENE AT ONE OF THE DOCKS IN 
SALMON BAY, SEATTLE 
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CANADA’S POLITICAL OUTLOOK 


BY SIR PATRICK THOMAS McGRATH 
(Ex-President of the Legislative Council of Newfoundland) 


N a two months’ tour of Canada, extend- 

ing from Sydney, Nova Scotia, to Vic- 
toria, British Columbia, proceeding west- 
ward through the capitals and commercial 
centers of the more populous and well-de- 
veloped sections of its Southern areas, return- 
ing via the lesser cities and rural communi- 
ties of the Northern districts, the writer 
found a degree of political uncertainty pre- 
vailing everywhere, such as Canada has not 
shown for many years. Opinion seemed 
unanimous that if the new administration of 
Premier Meighen, which took office last 
June, were to appeal to the country at the 
present time the result would be the return 
to Parliament of three or four groups, none 
of them sufficiently strong to direct public 
affairs, and that combinations at present un- 
imaginable would necessarily have to result 
if stable government were to be carried on 
afterward. 

On Monday, February 14, the Canadian 
Parliament met for what may possibly be 
the last session of the present term. An at- 
tractive program of measures was outlined 
in the “Speech from the Throne,” the pro- 
nouncement by which the Governor-General, 
as mouthpiece for the ministry, sets forth the 
scheme of sessional business. This included 
tariff revision, unemployment insurance, old- 
age pensions, and other measures appealing 
directly to a people suffering, like the rest of 
the world, from the unrest engendered by 
post-war conditions; but it is somewhat 
doubtful if this program can be carried 
through or if the session itself will reach its 
normal conclusion. ‘The reason is that there 
is a vigorous agitation throughout Canada 
for an immediate appeal to the country and 
a new election, based upon the argument 
that the government now in power is a coali- 
tion one, formed to unify Canada’s effort for 
winning the war, and that when that task 
was accomplished the ministry should have 
submitted itself to the electorate and accepted 
the decision of the ballot-box, either continu- 
ing in office if endorsed, or giving way to a 
combination more in touch with public senti- 
ment at the moment. Another contention 


is that the ministry was reconstructed last 
July, Premier Borden retiring through ill- 
health and being succeeded by Hon. Arthur 
Meighen, his adherents renaming themselves 
“The National Liberal and Conservative 
Party.” 

In considering the present state of Can- 
ada’s political problems it must be remem- 
bered that Premier Borden, who retired last 
June, was elected as head of the Conservative 
party in 1911, on a policy of opposition to 
reciprocity with the United States, and that 
when the life of that Parliament normally 
expired five years later, in the midst of the 
war, a year’s extension was agreed upon be- 
tween both sides, but a second such proposal 
was rejected by the Liberal Opposition under 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, whereupon the Gov- 
ernment introduced a War Times Election 
Act which the Opposition described as a 
“oerrymander,” and, having effected a com- 
bination with many prominent English- 
speaking Liberals who favored conscription 
to win the war, went to the polls and swept 
the country, all the Provinces except Quebec 
aligning themselves under Premier Borden 
and a Unionist “ministry of all the talents.” 


The “Farmer” Movement in Canadian 
Politics 

With the end of hostilities, however, and 
the unrest among communities which Canada 
experienced, like every other country, popu- 
lar discontent with the Government made it- 
self felt through the defeat of candidates in 
by-elections occurring from time to time and 
by other evidences, and a new political force 
began to show itself in the form of a 
Farmers’ party which in Ontario proved suf- 
ficiently strong in the Provincial election 
late in 1919 to defeat both the Liberals and 
Conservatives, and assume control itself, the 
Conservatives, formerly predominating, be- 
ing relegated to third place. The Farmers 
in Manitoba, in an election early in 1920, 
made such gains as to leave the Liberal Min- 
istry there unable to govern except by coalesc- 
ing with some other group, the Liberals hav- 
ing only 23 out of 55 members in the Assem- 
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bly, with the Farmers, Conservatives and 
Laborites in still smaller bedies. This agrarian 
movement has thus overspread Central Can- 
ada, operating in a Province on each side of 
the Great Lakes. 

The Maritime (Atlantic) Provinces show 
the same tendency toward recognition of 
an agrarian party. On July 27, 
a Provincial election in Nova Scotia took 
place, and while the Liberal Ministry was 
reélected the Farmers carried seven seats and 
the Laborites six, the Conservatives being 
left with a solitary representative. Then, 
two months later, the Liberal Ministry 
in the adjoining province of New Brunswick 
was put in somewhat the same position as that 
in Manitoba, carrying only 24 seats out of 48 
in the Provincial contest there, the Conser- 
vatives having 12, the Farmers 10 and the 
Laborites 2. This in turn shows how the 
Farmer movement has likewise affected the 
Atlantic provinces. A Provincial election 
on December Ist in British Columbia, where 
the Liberals were also in control, resulted 
in the Government barely escaping defeat, 
carrying 25 seats out of 48, the Farmers 
electing eight men. 

This series of successes would indicate that 
the Farmers are likely to do well in a Fed- 
eral general election and most observers think 
they will. They have also shown their 
strength in Federal by-elections latterly, no- 
tably in East Eglin, Ontario, where they 
defeated the Government in December; 
while in West Peterboro, in the same prov- 
ince, the Liberals captured another seat from 
the Government in January. These reverses, 
together with the defection of “Win-The- 
War” Liberals who pleaded that they could 
no longer support the Government, and the 
definite creation of a Farmers’ Party for the 
Dominion with Hon. T. A, Crerar, at one 
time Minister of Agriculture in the Borden 
Cabinet, and an outstanding figure among 
the Agrarians of the West, as its leader, have 
greatly weakened the Government’s pres- 
tige and intensified the call from the Liberal 
and Farmer elements for an immediate dis- 
solution of Parliament and a new election. 

While in Canada the duration of a Par- 
liament is five years, a Premier can and 
does usually choose for an appeal to the elec- 
torate the time when in his judgment he is 
most likely to benefit thereby, and Mr. 
Meighen can postpone a contest until the 
autumn of 1922, though to do so in the face 
of many by-election defeats would be to 
suffer further loss of prestige. It is uni- 
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versally admitted that if an election took 
place now, no single party could win, but 
what is going to happen in the next two 
years it would be fallacy to foreshadow. 


A Premier from the West 


Mr. Meighen is Canada’s youngest Pre- 
mier, being only 45 years old. He is clean, 
capable, independent, and aggressive, a power- 
ful debater, an effective administrator, and 
a man with keen foresight. He has many 
of the qualities of the British Premier, but 
he is said to lack the personal magnetism 
which is so marked a factor in that states- 
man’s success. He is the first Westerner— 
his home is at Portage La Prairie, sixty 
miles beyond Winnipeg—to hold this office, 
and no doubt his elevation over the heads of 
older men has provoked jealousy. He has 
aroused hostility in various sections and espe- 
cially in Quebec, because of his strong stand 
in championing and enforcing war-time 
measures. 

For instance, of the 65 members in the 
Federal House from Quebec Province only 
three—two at present—are Conservatives. 
One, Mr. Ballantyne, an English Protes- 
tant, is Minister of Marine and Fisheries; 
another, Mr. Doherty, an Irish Catholic, is 
Minister of Justice. “The third seat was held 
by Sir Herbert Ames, who resigned to accept 
the Financial Secretaryship of the League of 
Nations, an appointment that fell to Canada. 
The only Frenchman in the Ministry is Hon. 
Mr. Blondin, Postmaster General, who, be- 
ing unable to secure election in any constit- 
uency in-the Province, had to be appointed 
with a portfolio in the Senate or non-elective 
House, a practice falling into disuse in the 
British Colonies as the years go by. 

Quebec, under present conditions, is likely 
to remain, as formerly, adhering to Liberal 
principles, if not, indeed, creating a distinct 
group of French Liberals, fighting for their 
own hand. 

The Maritime Provinces, despite the suc- 
cess of the Farmers in the Provincial con- 
tests last summer, will probably return, 
as now, a majority of English-speaking 
Liberals to the Federal House, for at the 
last election, held under war-time conditions, 
it took the soldier vote, cast in France and 
subsequently counted, to elect several of the 
Unionist members, and to-day the soldier 
sentiment is by no means tending in the same 
direction. In Ontario, which is the largest 
political unit of the Dominion, with 83 mem- 
bers against Quebec’s 65, the two old-line 
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parties, Liberals and Conservatives—though 
the Meighen Government. describes itself as 
a National Liberal and Conservative party— 
will have their chief battle and none can ap- 
proximate its outcome, so much depending 
on the state of the country, and on the degree 
of prosperity existing when the election takes 
place, but, as in 1917 several win-the-war 
Liberals were elected as Unionists, one may 
reasonably argue that the rebound and the 
Farmers’ activities may see three fairly equal 
groups elected. 

The Western Provinces—Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia— 
are entitled to considerably increased repre- 
sentation in Parliament now. A census of 
Canada is due this year and if the returns 
are proclaimed before an election a redis- 
tribution must follow, which will increase 
the membership from the West substantial- 
ly. In the 1917 contest the Laurier Liberals 
were virtually eliminated in these Provinces, 
only one or two surviving the deluge west of 
the Great Lakes, but many of the Unionists 
elected were war-supporting Liberals. Here, 
too, the pendulum should swing back, but 
the Farmers may and doubtless will draw 
strength from both and probably produce a 
somewhat similar outcome to Ontario— 
three fairly equal groups. 

The Government suffers from a serious 
handicap in that it is now facing years that 
will probably be marked by lessened reve- 
nues and hard times, for which conditions 
the Government in power is always blamed 
everywhere. Coincident with these disad- 
vantages the Government has to face a sub- 
stantially increased expenditure with a 
diminished revenue; and having already 
placed itself on record against the liquidating 
of public liabilities by making more loans, 
is beset, on the one side, with the need of 
raising a large revenue by some process and, 
on the other side, by demands from the Lib- 
erals and the Farmers for a reduction of tax- 
ation in the interests of the working classes. 
At the present time the Liberals and the 
Farmers are coquetting with each other in 
this regard and may make an alliance against 
the Conservatives, but, of course, the situa- 
tion may alter greatly later. 


The Tariff Question 


A Tariff Commission, comprising Sir 
Henry Drayton, the Finance Minister, and 
two colleagues, was engaged last autumn in 
making a tour of the country obtaining infor- 
mation to assist the Government in framing 
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a new tariff policy for this year’s session 
of Parliament; and from the evidence sub- 
mitted to the Commission it is manifest that 
the views of the various elements in the 
country are difficult to reconcile. The Con- 
servatives are strong for high protection, 
while the Liberals and Farmers, though 
agreeing that free trade “as they have it in 
England” is an impossible ideal at present, 
are insistent that the tariff wall must come 
down somewhat, if not altogether. Last 
autumn, too, both leaders, Premier Meighen, 
of the Conservatives, and Mr. Mackenzie 
King, of the Liberals, were touring the coun- 
try expounding their political policies to the 
electors, the former arguing that what the 
country most needs is a surcease from polit- 
ical turmoil for a year or two until she can 
get on solid ground again and the latter de- 
manding an immediate election on the plea 
that the present ministry has no mandate 
from the people to carry on public affairs. 
Mr. Crerar, the Farmers’ leader, did not 
figure so largely in the public eye at that 
time but has displayed some activity latterly. 

Premier Meighen has apparently decided 
that before dissolving Parliament he will 
take a further test of the feeling of the con- 
stituencies by reconstructing his Cabinet, re- 
placing some of the older members with 
others more youthful and presumably more 
energetic. By this means there would 
be provided a series of by-elections which 
would be a General Election in miniature, 
because under the British practice all Par- 
liamentarians accepting portfolios must seek 
election and be endorsed by a constituency, 
resigning and offering for reélection if al- 
ready in Parliament or contesting vacant 
seats if not. If the result of the series of 
appeals which this reconstruction would in- 
volve, with contests in the different divi- 
sional areas of the country—Maritime 
Provinces, Quebec, Ontario and the West— 
should be to return the Government nomi- 
nees he would take it as justification for re- 
taining power, but, of course, if the decision 
should be against him there would be no 


other alternative but to decree dissolution” 


very quickly. He takes the position that his 
Government is pledged to enact a Tariff Re- 
vision Bill and a Redistribution Bill before 
going to the country, but as the figures of 
a census to be taken this summer are un- 
likely to be sufficiently complete for some 
months to determine the population of the 
different provinces by which the new mem- 
bership must be fixed, the- latter measure 
could hardly be enacted before next year. 











NORTH DAKOTA’S FINANCIAL 
DILEMMA 


BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER 


ORTH DAKOTA is just now the 

political and financial storm center of 
the agricultural West. It stands alone in 
adopting, under the Non-Partisan League, a 
radical program reaching far toward the 
dreams of socialism. This, put to test by 
the financial stringency coming with the de- 
flation in farm products’ values, helped along 
by short crop yields, has plunged the State 
into a maze of credit complications with 
forty banks closed in three months, and a 
choice crop of investigations, recalls, threat- 
ened libel suits and high-explosive newspaper 
engagements in which verbal poison gas 
figures liberally. 

While farmers are putting in spring crops 
as usual and merchants are selling com- 
modities, State finances are going through a 
readjustment widely important to a dozen 
other commonwealths in which the League 
is trying to gain a foothold. Committees 
are sent from afar to look into affairs, tons 
of literature on both sides are scattered over 
the prairies, organizations for and against the 
League are holding meetings—all pointing 
with pride or viewing with alarm the pro- 
ceedings in the much-discussed area. The 
discussions are all in high lights—either for 
or against the League—and with little dis- 
position for either side to give credit even 
for good intentions. “Republican” and 
“Democrat” are temporarily forgotten terms 
—it is a fight to a finish. 

Probably in no other commonwealth could 
such a situation have obtained. The origin 
of the League was largely accidental and 
grew out of dependence on wheat—North 
Dakota is the premier spring wheat State 
of the Union. Of its two hundred million 
bushels of small grains wheat is about one- 
half, all marketed outside the State—at 
Minneapolis, Duluth, St. Paul, and Chicago. 
With few industries and 89 per cent. of the 
645,780 population living on farms, interest 
centers in the price-level of grain. The 
largest town has 21,961 population; the next 
largest, 10,476; Bismarck, the capital, 6,951 ; 
all others are smaller. Much of the money 
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borrowed by the farmers to develop land has 
come from the East; the small-town banker 
is in partnership with half the farmers of his 
community—and three poor crop years with 
the high cost of production intensified the 
rural credit situation. 

For many years the farmers believed that 
they were not receiving from the outside 
buyers full value for their wheat. They 
formed an Equity Cooperative Association, 
which built 800 elevators with an average 
of fifty stockholders each, and later built a 
terminal elevator at St. Paul which lost in 
four years about $75,000—the effect, the 
farmers believed, of operations of the Min- 
neapolis grain exchange. 

So bitter became the feeling that the 
farmer-voters carried in two elections a prop- 
osition empowering the State to build a ter- 
minal elevator, that their grain might be 
handled inside the State line. The legisla- 
ture did nothing, and one day in the winter 
of 1915 four hundred members of the asso- 
ciation descended on Bismarck, demanding 
action. The legislature, which might have 
satisfied the State by spending—and perhaps 
wasting—$500,000, started a farmer’s re- 
volt unexampled in the West’s history. 


Townley and His League 


Mass meetings were called; the people 
were ripe for leadership. A. C. Townley, 
the most-talked-of man in the West for the 
past five years, seized the opportunity. Had 
it not been Townley it would have been 
another, for the stage was set. Townley 
had failed as manager of a large flax farm; 
he was a Socialist organizer and candidate 
on the Socialist ticket for the legislature that 
had refused to obey the farmer vote. He is 
a man in the forties, slender, earnest, force- 
ful as a speaker and makes organization a 
business matter. He proposed a farmers’ 
non-partisan political organization (now the 
Non-Partisan League), its original object 
being to secure the State-owned elevator. 
Membership fees were fixed at $2.50, then 
were raised until about 30,000 members were 
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enrolled at $9 each. The fee is now $18 
and the League treasury has been kept full. 

The first State convention had two thou- 
sand attendants. Townley shrewdly pro- 
posed that instead of trying to form a new 
party the League should control the domi- 
nant party, the Republican, by its members 
voting for their candidates on that ticket 
at the primary. It worked. ‘The League, 
in 1916,:elected the lower house, the Gover- 
nor and most of the State officers. In 1918, 
it had the entire legislature, the Governor 
and four of the seven members of the Su- 
preme Court and had adopted amendments 
to the Constitution allowing it to carry out 
its plans, by that time expanded to include 
a vast system of State-managed institutions. 

Things moved rapidly after the election 
of 1918. The State entered not only on 
building a terminal elevator, but the milling 
business, hail insurance supported by a com- 
pulsory land tax, packing plants, storage 
plants, workmen’s compensation, home-build- 
ing loans, farm loans under a rural credit 
system with amortized payments, revision of 
the taxation system, reorganization of the 
school system and other things. To accom- 
plish all this demanded money and to secure 
funds came the crowning feature of the 
plan, the Bank of North Dakota. 


The State Bank 


This bank was State-created and State- 
managed. It proposed to mobilize all the 
public funds of the State. Ail townships, 
school districts, cities, counties and public 
institutions were required to deposit their 
funds in the State Bank, instead of, as for- 
merly, depositing them in local banks. In 
theory these funds were to be redeposited 
in the various banks approximately in pro- 
portion to their former holdings. While 
this was nearly true at first, the Bank of 
North Dakota drifted more and more into 
political activity and the public funds largely 
found their way into banks favorable to the 
League or managed by League leaders. 

The Bank of North Dakota, opened July 
1, 1919, had a theoretical capital of two mil- 
lion dollars; it held the position of financing 
the industrial program, including the erection 
of a mill and elevator and the financing of 
the farm-loan plan. Its three main functions 
were: Making of farm loans, financing 
State departments, institutions and enter- 
prises; mobilization of State public funds 
for those purposes. It was authorized to 
issue bonds, in some classes practically un- 
limited as to amount, for furtherance of its 
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plans. Negotiations were begun in 1919 to 
float issues amounting to $17,000,000, but 
the validity of the bonds was disputed and 
not until June 1, 1920, did the litigation 
end by the Supreme Court sustaining the 
law authorizing issuance. But these bonds 
have not been sold, investors not being favor- 


able to securities thus put forth. Its funds 
all came from the public moneys. 
But something happened. The anti- 


League forces initiated laws at the Novem- 
ber, 1920, election, among which was one 
that rescinded the statute providing that pub- 
lic funds must be deposited in the Bank of 
North Dakota, the most essential of all the 
machinery for carrying on the plans of the 
administration. At the same time the League 
lost control of the House, holding the Senate 
and Governor by small majorities. This ses- 
sion adjourned March 5, after a series of 
stormy controversies and bitter oral clashes 
over the conduct of State affairs—but with 
the financial problem unsolved. 

The last monthly statement of the bank 
preceding the going into effect of the ini- 
tiated law, shows approximately $15,000,000 
of public funds in the bank. On February 
15, 1921, the public funds were $7,525,000. 
As about $3,000,000 was State money, the 
minor public units had withdrawn about 
$4,500,000, with much more to be called 
for. This went back into local banks. 

North Dakota is over-banked—that is, too 
many banks have been established for the 
needs of communities. It has 173 national 
and 684 State banks for 645,000 population. 
Many of the country banks were seriously 
crippled by the removal of public funds, but 
were meeting their conditions bravely until 
came the crop-holding movement of late 
autumn, affecting all parts of the West. 
Farmers refused to sell their grain or to 
make what they deemed to be sacrifices to 
meet their obligations. Deposits fell. Loans 
remained high. ‘Those banks that were the 
depositories of the Bank of North Dakota 
were called on to return their deposits, since 
the demand for public funds from cities, 
counties and townships all over the State 
drained the State institution. Forty of them, 
unable to collect local loans—often too lib- 
erally made—closed their doors. 

Many of the country banks had been or- 
ganized largely on paper and speedily re- 
ceived large deposits. Some were officered 
by men not experienced in banking and al- 
lowed various League organizations to bor- 
row heavily. The banks in turn reborrowed 
from the Bank of North Dakota, so that 
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public money flowed into League enterprises 
and otherwise was injudiciously handled. 

Here briefly are figures shown by the audit 
of the central bank when it recently was in- 
vestigated: It had loaned over one million 
dollars to finance the mill and elevator as- 
sociations, both incomplete, and the home- 
builders’ movement; nearly three million 
dollars was in over six hundred farm loans 
running thirty years; it had loaned to one 
bank, the Scandinavian American, now 
closed, and in which League members were 
largely interested, $444,127. In other closed 
banks is over $500,000 more. In a group of 
thirty-nine favored banks was deposited $2,- 
652,000; in all, over $4,500,000 was in what 
are known as “frozen loans,” investments on 
which no realization can be secured for a 
long period. The audit of the bank showed 
that it was solvent, though it would take 
a long time for it to liquidate. Its man- 
agers declare that it will be kept going and 
that it will become a commercial bank, as 
well as a depository for State funds and 
such other public funds as can be brought 
into it, counting on those favorable to the 
League to remain loyal. 

Efforts have been in progress to secure 
six million dollars from outside bankers, it 
being understood that that amount of bonds 
is to be sold, but the conditions are that 
the State give up some of its schemes for 
financing doubtful enterprises. "The League 
leaders declare they will get along without 
such aid, but admit that much depends on 
the country banks’ solvency. 


Other League Issues 


Complicated with this banking situation, 
is a long list of bitter controversies. These 
relate to tax increases, charges of waste 
through favoritism, revision of the educa- 
tional system, compulsory tax for hail in- 
surance and delayed payment of the claims, 
charges of inequality of tax assessments, sin- 
gle tax, loyalty of League leaders, etc. A 
grain-grading law, similar to that in Minne- 
sota, putting the farmer on a level with the 
grain dealer in warehousing, seems to have 
met with general approval. Most of the 
laws were framed in League caucuses and 
then adopted in legislative sessions. 

Mr. Townley, as chief, has been a dic- 
tator; close to him have been many men of 
pronounced Socialistic ideas, attracted by his 
success and perhaps by the overflowing “war 
chest” of his organization. He has secured 
skilled organizers and paid them liberal sal- 
aries; they were furnished with motor cars 


and conducted their campaign like veterans. 

The people of North Dakota are not So- 
cialists, nor are they disloyal—though the 
exceptions, of course, were here as elsewhere. 
The State did its full share in war work 
and its legislature was among the first to 
give a soldier bonus, having already paid out 
$750,250 on this account. ‘Townley him- 
self and some of his associates are charged 
with failing in loyalty. Farmers who backed 
the League program did so because they hon- 
estly believed that it would bring greater 
prosperity. That they still think so is not 
indicated by the State vote. Governor Fra- 
zier, a League leader, was elected in 1916 
by a majority of 67,300; in 1918, by 17,800; 
in 1920, with the women voting, by 4,700. 
The League is a man’s organization. Women 
seem to have little part in it and it is stated 
that the women, especially the club women, 
voted heavily against the League last fall. 

Two fundamental theories are on trial in 
North Dakota: One is that a strictly agri- 
cultural State has within itself enough loan- 
able funds to finance its natural and healthy 
growth and that by tax collections it can 
dictate to foreign capital the terms on which 
it can do business in the State. If success- 
ful here it may mean similar effort in many 
Western States. The other is the idea that 
men without business experience, many of 
them financial failures, are, because of po- 
litical prowess, competent to manage suc- 
cessfully a vast scheme of State-owned enter- 
prises better than they can be operated by 
private capital under sound regulations. 

Just how the State is to return to “nor- 
malcy” is not yet settled. At present a recall 
of the State officers is being considered by 
the anti-League forces. ‘We have some six 
millions of tax money tied up in frozen loans 
and State industries,” said a prominent busi- 
ness man of Bismarck. ‘Unless the Bank 
of North Dakota can sell its bonds it even- 
tually will have to close and with it will go 
the other State experiments. We can clean 
house by the recall route if no other way.” 
The League leaders, who are also the man- 
agers of the State’s institutions, looking to 
the political effect of their campaign else- 
where, are desperately clinging to the top- 
pling structure and declare that they will 
keep it from falling. Maybe—but it is far 
from an encouraging outlook. 

One thing is certain: North Dakota must 
soon take one of two courses—either prove 
that its expansive scheme of high finance is 
practical, or wipe the slate and start over 
on a less visionary path. 


_ 
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BASEBALL—THE BUSINESS AND 
_ THE SPORT 


BY HUGH S. FULLERTON - 


ASEBALL, America’s national sport, 
has become more than that: it has be- 
come the third largest amusement enterprise 
in the United States. Last season, in which 
the sport enjoyed its greatest prosperity, pro- 
fessional clubs in “organized” baseball played 
before more than twelve million spectators ; 
and one club, the New York Yankees, offer- 
ing a super-attraction in “Babe” Ruth, enter- 
tained more than 2,400,000 paid spectators. 
“Organized” baseball, which caters to the 
sport-loving public and attempts to supply 
the highest form of skilled labor, is the most 
contradictory business in the world. Leagues, 
usually composed of eight clubs, each with 
separate owners and_ stockholders, are 
formed; a season of a stipulated number of 
games is arranged, and played. The pecu- 
liar feature of the business is that the owners 
of the eight clubs are partners, dividing the 
gate receipts, and each strives to beat the 
other out of games, players, and by beating 
them to lower their earning power by reduc- 
ing the gate receipts. 

“Organized” baseball, therefore, consti- 
tutes one of the strangest businesses in the 
world. Further to increase the complexity 
of the situation is the necessity of keeping the 
business far apart from the sport, by absolute 
divorce of the box office from the playing 
field, so that a team fighting for victory on 
the diamond may, by winning a game, lessen 
the gate receipts for the following games and 
decrease the earning power. 

The odd attempt to combine sport and 
business has not been an.entire success, al- 
though in the great majority of cases the 
sportsmanship of those who invest their 
money in the business has risen above their 
desire for gain; and, until recent years, when 
the receipts have grown to enormous propor- 
tions, the great majority of club owners pre- 
ferred winning championships to making 
large sums of money. Because club owners 
were for the most part lovers of the game, 
the majority of them would, as they de- 
clared, “throw the gate receipts over the 
fence to win a game.” 
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It has been only in recent years that the 
great increases in receipts have injected pure 
commercialism, or rather impure commer- 
cialism, into the business—with the result 
that suspicion of dishonesty, open charges of 
manipulation of pennant races, and finally 
a scandal of nation-wide importance has 
smirched the sport. 

“Organized” baseball is now “reorganized 
baseball,” because the last winter has seen 
a change in the form of government of the 
business. Baseball, in its professional form, 
is based upon an assumed right of discovery 
of territory. The government of the sport 
admits the right of an individual or group of 
individuals to discover and develop interest 
in the sport in any community. It presup- 
posed the right of an entirely unauthorized, 
self-constituted body to control the cities and 
towns of America so far as baseball is con- 
cerned. 

Whoever may decide to organize a base- 
ball league may select a number of towns or 
cities and, for a nominal sum, secure “pro- 
tection” of territorial rights. The fact that 
“organized” baseball itself has no such rights 
is not considered. 


How the Major Leagues Came to Be 


So baseball grew into a business. At first 
there was no organization, then a loosely 
constructed association of leagues and clubs, 
headed by the National League which ruled 
chiefly because the owners and backers of 
smaller leagues desired to sell players to the 
major league and avowed allegiance to it 
because it afforded the only market. There 
was an agreement that leagues and clubs 
should not steal players from each other or 
attempt to place clubs in cities already occu- 
pied by other leagues, but it was not until 
1891 that there was any written and accepted 
code of laws. 

That code was the so-called National 
Agreement. The business of baseball had 
suffered through lack of a government strong 
enough to rule it. Once the players revolted 
and formed a league of their own, known as 
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the Brotherhood. But that movement was 
broken by bribery on the part of the club- 
owners of the National League and treachery 
on the part of thesplayers who had revolted, 
and the National League ruled baseball for 
another ten years. Then the Western 
League refused to admit the territorial rights 
of the National and insisted upon placing a 
rival club in Chicago to compete with the 
National League club. The result was a 
revolt, led by the Western and aided by 
some of the other minor leagues, which 
brought about the formation of the Ameri- 
can League and a baseball war which caused 
the financial ruin or crippling of the majority 
of those engaged in it. 

This war for territorial rights ended in a 
conference at Cincinnati between the repre- 
sentatives of the National and the American 
leagues, who hastily wrote and signed the 
National Agreement. The document was 
framed in a few hours, for the purpose of 
ending the ruinous struggle for territory and 
for players and patronage, and it was stated 
at the time that it was to be revised and 
amended. The minor leagues, which had 
no part in the war except to share the losses, 
were asked to sign the agreement and abide 
by it. 

There were numerous problems arising 
out of the situation. The old Western 
League had abandoned part of its territory 
to place clubs in National League cities, and 
these vacated cities were bones of contention 
between the minor leagues. ‘The Western 
League, which had lost its largest clubs, 
claimed the right to place teams in such 
cities as Milwaukee, St. Paul, and Kansas 
City. In the interests of restored peace, 
however, the Western League agreed to sur- 
render its claims to some of its best territory 
provided that by so doing it should not be 
reduced in standing in organized baseball. 

The difficulties having been thus roughly 
adjusted, baseball was “organized” under 
the following plan: The government of the 
game should rest in the hands of a National 
Commission, consisting of three men. These 
were to be the presidents of the National and 
American leagues and a chairman to be 
chosen by those two. This would be the Su- 
preme Court of baseball, with power over 
all leagues. The baseball world was then 
divided into classes, based roughly upon the 
population of the cities. The National and 
American leagues were to constitute the ma- 
jor leagues. Class A was to consist of the 
Eastern, the Southern, the Western, and Pa- 


cific Coast leagues, and the American Asso- 
ciation. Class B, C, D and E leagues were 
admitted to membership. 


Trafficking in Human Beings 


The major league clubs were privileged to 
“draft” a certain number of players from 
each league, the draft price of the player 
being regulated by the importance of the 
league in classification. Each league of 
higher class was privileged to draft one or 
more players from each league of lower 
class, between certain dates at certain stipu- 
lated_ prices. 

The theory of this drafting was that it 
would enable ball players to progress in their 
profession. 

The arrangement never worked satisfac- 
torily, for the reason that prior to the draft- 
ing season players could be purchased if they 
showed sufficient ability to warrant a trial 
in the higher class leagues, and for the fur- 
ther reason that many of the major league 
clubs drafted players, not with any view of 
utilizing them on their own teams, but to 
transfer them to minor league clubs in which 
they had financial or other interests. 

The system was more like horse-trading 
than baseball, and it resulted in open traffic 
in the services of human beings. The first 
plan of classification of leagues proved un- 
satisfactory. The minor leagues, with clubs 
in the large secondary cities, objected to be- 
ing rated with the Western, which had sac- 
rificed rich territory to aid in restoring peace. 
Organized baseball, however, had agreed not 
to reduce the classification of the Western; 


and it proceeded calmly to keep the letter 


of this agreement by forming a new class 
called AA, promoting the larger leagues 
and leaving the Western in Class A. 

Yet for twenty-one years, approximately, 
baseball proceeded to do business under the 
hastily drawn National Agreement, and 
almost without amending that document. 

The heads of baseball, the National Com- 
mission, were: Byron B. Johnson, president of 
the American League; Harry Pulliam, Tom 
Lynch, John Tener, and John Heydler, presi- 
dents of the National League; and August 
Herrmann, part owner of the Cincinnati club 
of the National League, who was chairman. 
Oddly enough, Herrmann was the choice of 
Johnson, of the American League, and usually 
was chosen against the wishes of his own 
league. 

The minor leagues paid to this body vary- 
ing sums, for “protection” of their territorial 
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THE NEW NATIONAL BASEBALL COMMISSION 


(Judge Landis—who sits second from the left of the picture—has recently accepted the office of commissioner with 


full power. The other members are, from left to right: 


John Heydler, president of the National League; Byron 


B. Johnson, president of the American League; and Leslie M. O’Connor, secretary to Judge Landis) 


rights and as a guarantee that their players 
would not be taken from them excepting by 
purchase or by draft. 


Storm-Clouds Gather 


In spite of this loose form of government, 
professional baseball adhered to it during two 
decades without serious trouble. That it was 
imperfect everyone knew, and the players 
were, from the first, dissatisfied and restless. 
Organized baseball had adopted a form of 
contract which it required all players to 
sign. The contract contained two clauses 
which the players refused to regard either as 
equitable or legal. One gave the clubs the 
right to release any player upon ten days’ 
notice, and the other was the famous “re- 
serve” clause, which in effect made any con- 
tract a perpetual one, because the club re- 
served the right to the services of the player 
if it elected to keep him. No other club was 
permitted to negotiate with him for his ser- 
vices. In addition, the leagues of all classes 
had a “waiver” rule. If a club desired to 
trade or sell any player to a club in a lower- 
class league, it “asked waivers” or requested 
other clubs of its.own class to waive claim on 
the services of the player; and, if no club 
of that rating wanted to take him, he was 
disposed of to a lower-class club. 

The rebellion of the players was due not 
to these agreements and rules, but to the 
abuse of them by some of the club owners. 
At least three times during the life of the 
old National Agreement, the players threat- 
ened revolution—twice forming unions to 
fight alleged abuses. They failed to do any- 


thing, however, and it was dissatisfaction 
among the minor leagues which started the 
overthrow of the old government. The 
minors had formed the Association of Minor 
Leagues, a strong body, to adjust differences 
among themselves, using the National Com- 
mission only as a court of appeals or to ad- 
just differences with the majors. 

Two years ago complaints against the gov- 
ernment of the game became so strong that 
the National League and three members of 
the American League were in open rebellion. 
The charge that Mr. Johnson and Mr. 
Herrmann ruled baseball without regard to 
the third member of the commission led to 
the situation. The National objected to 
Herrmann, its own man. ‘The entire fabric 
of organized baseball was based upon the 
agreement that all owners, clubs, and players 
should abide by baseball “law” and have no 
recourse to civil law; and the National Com- 
mission lost its power when club owners 
commenced to break that agreement because 
they charged unfairness in the findings of the 
commission. 

The minor leagues were dissatisfied with 
the draft prices paid for players and with the 
draft rules in general. The result was prac- 
tical anarchy in the baseball game.. Owners 
carried cases to civil courts, players and 
owners alike ignoring the rulings of the com- 
mission. Conditions grew worse when Chair- 
man Herrmann retired, weary of criticism. 
To elect a new chairman required that the 
remaining members of the commission agree 
on the man to hold the pest; and Messrs. 
Johnson and Heydler could not agree. All 
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attempts to elect a chairman failed, and base- 
ball was left without a head. 

Under those circumstances conditions grew 
rapidly worse. Coming at the time of great- 
est prosperity, with players dissatisfied, and 
with no real power over them, some of the 
dishonest ones engaged in crooked work. Or- 
ganized baseball lacked a government strong 
enough to meet the crisis. ‘The result was 
a scandal which shook the business to its 
foundations and threatened the sport itself. 


Judge Landis Becomes Supreme Arbiter 


The crisis aroused the heads of the busi- 
ness. The old powers fought to retain con- 
trol, but aftér a struggle the majority pre- 
vailed. The old commission was abolished, 
a new National Agreement was framed, and 
Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis, of the 
United States District Court in Chicago, 
was chosen commissioner with full power 
over all baseball. 

Judge Landis accepted the position on con- 
dition that he be given complete power. He 
wanted to clean the sport, to drive out all 
dishonesty, and to keep the game clean. He 
drew the greater part of the new agreement 
and assisted in compiling the remainder ; and 
tor the first time the basic law is sound and 
equitable. 

Under this new agreement baseball is 
classified much as it was before, save that 
the minors are granted better representation 
and more voice in the making of the laws. 
The leagues are divided into the Majors, 
Class AA, Classes A B C D and E. The 
chief reform, however, has been in an in- 
crease of the draft prices, and a limitation 
upon the number of players who may be taken 
from each minor club by the higher classi- 
fication clubs. 

With the restoration of confidence, and a 
renewal of pledges of loyalty to baseball 
“law,” it seemed that organized baseball was 
out of trouble. The major leagues and many 
of the minors ratified the new agreement. 
But when it Icoked as if peace and order had 
been entirely restored, five of the minor 
leagues announced their refusal to accept the 
new draft rules. They were willing to 
accede to all other points in the agreement, 
but were determined not to surrender their 
right to keep players. 

Instead of resulting in war, the stealing of 
players, and general disorder in the sport, 
the powers permitted the minors to secede 
peacefully, predicting that after trying to 
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operate independently they would see their 
error and seek membership under the agree- 
ment. ‘The one-man rule of the game thus 
far is producing excellent results, but base- 
ball, the business, has not yet solved all its 
problems successfully. 


What Baseball Means to Young America 


Keeping the sport distinct from the busi- 
ness is the great problem of baseball. ‘The 
introduction of theatrical features into the 
game has increased attendance and brought 
an era of unprecedented prosperity. ‘To a 
certain extent it has hurt the sport itself, 
through resulting commercialism among 
owners and players. 

It was this fact which caused Judge Lan- 
dis to accept the position as supreme head of 
the organized game. He is not especially 
interested in business baseball, but he is inter- 
ested in the sport—the sport of the “kids” 
of the United States, 

Judge Landis told me a story after he ~ 
accepted the position—a story which explains 
his attitude and reveals how deeply baseball 
touches in America. 

“T had made up my mind not to accept 
the position,” he said. “I had decided that 
it would be easier to avoid the responsibility 
and the trouble, and perhaps the unpleasant- 
ness. I was sitting in my court room, and 
over against the wall was the propeller of an 
airplane; the plane my son used in France. 

“Tt came like a flash to me, thinking of 
my boy, what baseball meant to him when 
he was young; what it means to him to-day. 
And I knew that is what baseball means to 
every kid in America. And then I realized 
that I could not refuse.the responsibility and 
decided that if there were anything I could 
do to keep that game clean and honest, and 
to make it so that the kids of the United 
States never shall lose their ideals of the 
sport, it was a bit more than my duty to 
do it. 

“We might stand to have the business 
smirched, and perhaps we men might look 
upon it cynically; but we must keep baseball 
clean for the sake of the kids and not permit 
anything to destroy their faith in its square- 
ness and honesty. 

“Baseball is something more than a game 
to an American boy; it is his training field 
for life work. Destroy his faith in its square- 
ness and honesty and you have destroyed 
something more; you have planted suspicion 
of all things in his heart.” 









































A TYPICAL RURAL COMMUNITY OF SOUTHERN NEW YORK 


(Hundreds of such communities throughout the United States form the recognized units for rural social work, 
encouraged ard stimulated by the American Country Life Association) 


COUNTRY-LIFE FORCES 
MOBILIZING 


BY DWIGHT SANDERSON 


(Professor of Rural Social Organization, Cornell University) 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S keen in- 
sight into the fundamental needs of 
American life was exemplified in his appoint- 
ment of the Country Life Commission of 
1909. Although an unappreciative Congress 
refused to publish its findings or to provide 
for a proper study of the large amount of 
valuable information which the commission 
gathered, its message at once challenged the 
attention of the whole country and formed 
a charter of a new movement in American 
country life. Ten years rolled by, and when 
the First National Country Life Conference 
met in Baltimore in January, 1919, it was 
saddened by the news of the death of the 
great American whose broad sympathies had 
appreciated the significance of better life for 
the open country and whose impetus was 
largely responsible for the mobilization of 
country life forces which it was effecting. 
The beginning of this movement was in 
November, 1917, when a score of leaders 
in rural work gathered at the University 
Club in Washington to consider “the Chief 
Goals in an Adequate Program of Country 


Life,” and discussed the need of some definite 
agency for their advancement. ‘The confer- 
ence was called by Dr. Kenyon L. Butter- 
field, president of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, a former member of the 
Country Life Commission and a recognized 
leader in rural progress. A committee was 
authorized to study the best means of ad- 
vancing the country life movement and to 
call another conference when conditions 
seemed auspicious. 

This Committee on Country Life, as it 
came to be known, consisted of Presi- 
dent Butterfield, Prof. E. C. Branson, of the 
University of North Carolina; Miss Mabel 
Carney, now professor of Rural Education 
in. Teachers’ College, Columbia University ; 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education; Dean A. R. Mann, of the New 
York State College of Agriculture at Cor- 
nell University ; the late Dr. C. W. Thomp- 
son, of the U. S. Department of Agriculture ; 
Dr. George E. Vincent, president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation; Dr. Georgia L. 
White, then Dean of Women at the Michi- 
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gan Agricultural College; and Dr. Warren 
H. Wilson, of ‘the Presbyterian Board of 
Home Missions, all of them being intimately 
connected with various agencies engaged ‘in 
work in country communities, 

For the next eighteen months this com- 
mittee canvassed the situation, consulted with 
various leaders and interests, and in the sum- 
mer of 1919 decided on a national confer- 
ence of country life interests and commis- 
sioned the writer to organize the conference. 
With the armistice declared and “reconstruc- 
tion” ideas commanding public attention, it 
was felt to be an opportune time to bring 
together the various national organizations 
and agencies then, or prospectively, engaged 
in rural work for the consideration of ‘“Coun- 
try Life Reconstruction,” which formed the 
theme of the first conference. 


Bringing Together the Workers for Better 
Rural Life 


The success of this Baltimore conference 
was attested by the attendance of 175 per- 
sons, representing 30 States and 30 national 
organizations and agencies, who all agreed 
that they had secured a new understanding of 
the forces engaged in country life work and 
of the need of better team work among them. 

The point of view of the conference was 
well expressed in the words of its invitation, 
which said: 

The economic needs of rural life are being 
appreciated as never before and real progress is 
being made by many agencies attempting to meet 
them. The fundamental problems of rural life 
are not solely economic, but also involve better 
social organization. At present there is no means 
of bringing together the leaders of agencies 
’ working for better country life, to consider their 
common objectives, and to correlate their efforts 
in a common program. ‘The conference will seek 
to establish a better understanding of existing 
rural social conditions and the agencies for im- 
proving them, with a view to formulating a com- 
prehensive statement of principles, policies, and 
relations, which may form a basis for programs 
of work, so that there may be larger correlation 
of effort and a more general recognition of the 
goals of country life. 


This objective was largely achieved 
through the work of fifteen committees, com- 
posed of national leaders in various fields of 
rural work, whose meetings and_ reports 
formed the leading feature of the conference 
and were summarized in a state:nent of the 
“Objectives of Country Life,” which has 
been widely quoted as the best brief sum- 
mary of the fundamental values of country 
life, and which expressed the outlook of the 
new organization which resulted. It asserts: 


The country life interest is the supreme rural 
interest. ‘The welfare of men and women, of 
boys and girls, in respect to their education, their 
health, their neighborliness, their moral and re- 
ligious welfare, is the intrinsic objective of coun- 
try life. 

The economic motive is a worthy. and domi- 
nant one, and a great rural civilization must be 
founded upon reasonable economic prosperity. 
Rural democracy can be secured only as farmers 
get economic justice; that is, only as they have a 
fair return for their labor and investment. But 
the end of all effort for economic effectiveness is 
human ‘welfare and not merely the possibilities of 
still more profit; not merely ease and comfort, but 
the values of the higher life. One of the most 
effective methods for attaining agricultural pros- 
perity is to set: in motion those great spiritual 
forces — education, codperation, moral ideals— 
which give incentive for economic effort. 

The various phases of country life—education, 
health, family welfare, government, morals, and 
religion—are interdependent; their interrelations 
must be recognized and the efforts of agencies 
and organizations promoting them must be wisely 
correlated for the development of a compre- 
hensive program for realizing the highest values 
of country life. 


The needs and objectives of all phases of 
country life were then summarized, particu- 
lar attention being given to the life of the 
family in the home as a distinctive value of 
farm life. 

The conference brought together represen- 
tatives of several agencies in rural work 
which had been developed as a result of the 
war, whose work and future plans were pre- 
sented. 


A Second Conference, at Chicago 


As a result of this conference a preliminary 
organization was effected, and a committee 
on constitution appointed, whose report was 
adopted at the second conference, held in 
Chicago in November, 1919, when the 
American Country Life Association was for- 
mally organized, with Dr. Kenyon L. But- 
terfield, the leading spirit in the whole move- 
ment, as president; Dr. Charles J. Galpin, in 
charge of Rural Life Studies of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, as executive 
secretary; and Prof. E. C. Lindeman, of the 
State College for Women, Greensboro, 
N. C., as field secretary. 

The second conference gave its attention 
to the theme of Rural Health, and its pro- 
ceedings give the best survey of progress in 
this field. Dr. George E. Vincent, presi- 
dent of the Rockefeller Foundation, gave a 
vivid picture of the many forces at work for 
better rural health; Dr. W. S. Rankin, secre- 
tary of the North Carolina State Board of 
Health and then president of the American 
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COMMUNITY PICNIC ON THE SHORE OF SENECA LAKE, NEW YORK 


Public Health Association, reported for the 
committee on rural health as to the best 
methods of organization of a public health 
service for rural communities ; Miss Amaliam 
Bengtson, county superintendent of schools 
of Renville County, Minnesota, inspired the 
conference with a narrative of how her school 
nurses had brought better health to her 
county; and Miss Harriet Fulmer described 
the achievements of her corps of rural nurses 
in Cook County, Illinois. In his report for 
the committee on rural recreation, Prof. 
E. C. Lindeman threw new light on the rela- 
tion of farm work to the physique of country 
boys and girls and the kinds of play and 
recreation best adapted to meet their needs. 
He showed that farm work overdevelops 
the major muscles, whereas the finer muscles 
are underdeveloped. Observation of boys in 
the army camps showed that, though he can 
do much more work, the farm boy tires more 
quickly than the city boy in active play. 
Such an analysis of the physiological and 
psychological needs of farm boys and girls 
furnishes a new basis for an intelligent pro- 
gram of rural recreation, and has been wel- 
comed by many agencies. 


The Recent Gathering at Amherst 
The third conference, in October, 1920, 


held a joint session with the American Civic 
Association at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, Amherst, Mass., upon the topic of 
Rural Planning, and continued its sessions 
at Springfield, Mass., with special attention 
to Rural Organization. Rural planning, the 
physical plan of rural villages, roads, public 
buildings, and the beautifying of public and 
private grounds, was discussed by such au- 


"This report has been reprinted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C., from which it may be 
obtained free. 





thorities as Mr. Thomas Adams, town plan- 
ning expert of the Canadian Conservation 
Commission, who showed the garden cities 
of England with moving pictures; and by 
George B. Ford, of New York City, who 
showed pictures of what is being done in 
the rebuilding of the villages in the devas- 
tated regions of France, as a remarkable ex- 
ample of the need and possibilities of rural 
planning. 

Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of the Review 
oF Reviews, discussed the vital need of 
“Organizing the Country to Compete with 
City Life,” describing the many advantages 
and opportunities of our cities which have 
drawn boys and girls from the farm, and 
which process makes the improvement of 
rural life a national responsibility. He held 
that the unequal educational advantages of 
farm and city children obligates the federal 
government to give financial aid to rural 
schools if farm children are to have real 
equality of opportunity; he advocated a re- 
direction of the rural school system in many 
States, and showed the possibilities for better 
community life under such conditions as are 
being developed in the new farm communi- 
ties being established by the California Land 
Settlement Board. 

A high point in the conference was the 
address of Lorado Taft, of Chicago, on “A 
Rural Art Movement.” He described his 
personal experience and contributions to the 
art life of a country community in Illinois 
and how a committee had been interested to 
promote the better appreciation of all forms 
of art in rural communities through traveling 
exhibits of pictures furnished at nominal ex- 
pense, competitions among school children in 
photographing the most beautiful scenes in 
their home communities, illustrated lectures, 
the encouragement of pageants, etc. 
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version of an old town jail 
into a community house 
were the results of a year’s 
work of these community 
clubs. That there is real 
need of community organi- 
zation was shown by the 
fact. that there is a spon- 
taneous movement among 
hundreds of widely scat- 
tered rural communities 
for better team work 
among their local organiza- 
tions and forces, which has 
doubtless been stimulated 
by community war activi- 
ties and post-war problems. 








ORANGE COUNTY, NEW YORK 


(Rooms in this building have been attractively furnished by associations and 
individuals as memorials to former leading citizens) 


In his presidential address Dr. K. L. But- 
terfield reviewed the work and objects of the 
conference and called attention to the need 
of an international country life movement, 
asserting that the fundamental problems of 
country life are much the same in all coun- 
tries, and that ali would be benefited by ex- 
changing their experience. He also called at- 
tention to the need of an adequate endow- 
ment for the investigation of rural social 
problems. “I believe we should have a coun- 
try life foundation to make researches and to 
develop programs independently of other or- 
ganizations, It should be able to deal with 
the fundamental problems of rural communi-- 
ties, unhampered by the pressure for the im- 
mediate achievement of results, to which 
governmental agencies are subject. A foun- 
dation with the consciousness of the signifi- 
cance of the country life problems and in 
the hands of those who know and have the 
confidence of the people of the open country, 
would be one of the most beneficent and far- 
reaching institutions of the United States.” 

The discussion of rural organization cen- 
tered largely about methods of getting all the 
forces of rural communities together behind 
community enterprises, through some form of 
community organization or council. A good 
example of what can be accomplished through 
community clubs was given by Mr. Royal 
Clyde Agne, community organizer of the 
Clark County, Ohio, Red Cross. Monthly 
community gatherings with moving pictures 
and amateur dramatics, an inter-community 
baseball league, boys’ and girls’ clubs, the in- 
vigoration of country churches, and the con- 


AN OLD HOTEL CONVERTED INTO A COMMUNITY HOUSE AT MONTGOMERY, 


The committee on rural 
government presented a 
comprehensive report on 
the needs of rural com- 
munities for better forms of local govern- 
ment, showing the township to be an 
unnatural social unit due merely to the civil 
engineer’s survey, the advantages of ‘incor- 
porating the rural community as is being 
done under general legislation in North Caro- 
lina, and the tendency of the new high 
school districts of Nebraska and Kansas to 
develop more natural governmental units. 


Some Indications of Progress 


Although this new association of country 
life interests is primarily for conference and 
the formation of public opinion on rural 
problems, and although it has no propaganda 
or executive program, it has already shown 
its usefulness in securing the application of 
its recommendations through _ established 
agencies. 

The first conference at Baltimore saw the 
need of a better understanding of the pur- 
poses and methods of rural social work be- 
tween various national organizations which 
had largely expanded their work during the 
war and were extending it into rural com- 
munities. A committee was authorized to 
invite representatives of these organizations 
tc meet together for the better understand- 
ing of the field of each and the principles and 
methods of rural social work. As a result 
representatives of a dozen or more leading 
national organizations met for a day in 
March and two days in April, 1919, at 
Washington, D. C., and under the able lead- 
ership of the late Dr. C. W. Thompson, of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, drew 
up a statement of the purposes and methods 
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of social work in rural communities which 
has been of very definite service to the organi- 
zations concerned, ‘This statement clearly 
recognizes that social work in the open coun- 
try must be built upon a basis of democracy 
rather than philanthropy, that it must have 
the active support of farm people, and that 
its primary object should be educational, in 
order to develop the largest amount of local 
leadership rather than to employ more sala- 
ried workers. This conference met again 
in New York in April, 1920, and agreed on 
the general form of a permanent organiza- 
tion of a National Council of Rural Social 
Work, and authorized the executive commit- 
tee of the American Country Life Associa- 
tion to complete the organization and call the 
first session. 

The recommendations of the committee 
en rural leadership as to courses of study in 
colleges for the preparation of rural leaders 
have been adopted in a score of colleges and 
theological seminaries and have resulted in a 
definite curriculum for the training of rural 
leaders. The published reports of the three 
national conferences have been widely circu- 
lated, are used by classes in rural sociology at 
many institutions, and have been found in- 
valuable by all sorts of rural leaders. 

The American Country Life Association 
has no program of rural “uplift,” but it does 
seek to bring together the experience of what 
is being achieved in all parts of our great 
land for permanent rural progress. In spite 
of the present discouragement of the Ameri- 
can farmer, due to the inadequate economic 
organization of the industry and the lack of 


understanding upon the part of the businéss 
world, country life is advancing as never 
before, country people are increasingly alive 
to its needs, and are devising their own 
methods of meeting them. Summing up the 
results of the last conference at Springfield, 
the secretary said: 


Marked progress was depicted in almost every 
line of human endeavor which goes to make 
country life more satisfying. Consolidation of 
schools is proceeding with great rapidity; county 
and traveling libraries are extending library ser- 
vice to increasing numbers of rural residents; 
visiting nurses are being requested in numbers 
larger than the supply; numerous movements 
looking toward physical education and recreation 
are in progress; colleges, normal schools and 
universities are introducing courses in rural soci- 
ology; the national agencies engaged in rural 
social work are beginning to codrdinate their pro- 
grams; the rural church is grappling with its 
peculiar problems in a dynamic manner; the rural 
home is being recognized in a new and encourag- 
ing way as the center of all social organization; 
rural government and legislation are undergoing 
far reaching changes; country communities are 
thinking about country planning and their integral 
place in community life; road building in coun- 
try districts is proceeding with unprecedented 
rapidity; and the country life movement is on 
the verge of an international understanding. 


Surely, if slowly—for all permanent 
growth is slow—Roosevelt’s vision of a bet- 
ter country life is being realized, chiefly 
through the efforts of the country folks 
themselves, who have caught the message 
of the Country Life Commission that “the 
underlying problem is to develop and main- 
tain on our farms a civilization in full har- 
mony with the best American ideals.” 
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WOODROW WILSON’S PLACE IN HIS- 
TORY: BY GENERAL SMUTS 


ECAUSE of the fact that the Right 

Honorable J. C. Smuts, Premier of the 
Union of South Africa, served with Presi- 
dent Wilson on the League of Nations Com- 
mission of the Peace Conference at Paris, 
and also because General Smuts helped to 
draft the Covenant of the League, he was 
asked by the New York Evening Post to 
write an estimate of President Wilson’s work 
at Paris. He promptly complied with the 
request, stating that he did it as a labor of 
love, believing that President Wilson was 
deserving of all possible recognition for the 
great public service that he had rendered. 
General Smuts said in part: 


The position occupied by President Wilson in 
the world’s imagination at the close of the Great 
War and at the beginning of the Peace Confer- 
ence was terrible in its greatness. It was a ter- 
rible position for any mere man to occupy. Prob- 
ably to no human being in all history did the 
hopes, the prayers, the aspirations of so many 
millions of his fellows turn with such poignant 
intensity as to him at the close of the war. At 
a time of the deepest darkness and despair, he 
had raised aloft a light to which all eyes had 
turned. He had spoken divine words of heal- 
ing and consolation to a broken humanity. His 
lofty moral idealism seemed for a moment to 
dominate the brutal passions which had torn the 
old world asunder. And he was supposed to 
possess the secret which would remake the world 
on fairer lines. 

The peace which Wilson was bringing to the 
world was expected to be God’s peace. Prus- 
sianism lay crushed; brute force had failed 
utterly. The moral character of the universe had 
been most signally vindicated. There was a 


universal vague hope of a great moral peace, of | 


a new world order arising visibly and immedi- 
ately on the ruins of the old. This hope was not 
a mere superficial sentiment. It was the intense 
expression at the end of the war of the inner 
moral and spiritual force which had upborne the 
peoples during the dark night of the war and 
had nerved them to an effort almost beyond hu- 
man strength. Surely, surely, God had been with 
them in that long night of agony. His was the 
victory; His should be the peace. And President 
Wilson was looked upon as the man to make this 
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great peace. He had voiced the great ideals of 
the new order; his great utterances had become 
the contractual basis for the armistice and the 
peace. The idealism of Wilson would surely 
become the reality of the new order of things in 
the Peace Treaty. 


Then followed six months of what Gen- 
eral Smuts describes as “agonized waiting, 
during which the world situation rapidly de- 
teriorated.” The peace that finally issued 
was not a Wilson peace. General Smuts de- 
clares that a fatal mistake was made in giv- 
ing the impression that the peace was in 
accordance with the Fourteen Points. It 
was nothing of the kind. On the contrary, 
says General Smuts, “this was a Punic peace, 
the same sort of peace as the victor had dic- 
tated to the vanquished for thousands of 
years.” 


The Paris Peace lost an opportunity as unique 
as the Great War itself. In destroying the moral 
idealism born of the sacrifices of the war it did 
almost as much as the war itself in shattering 
the structure of Western civilization. 

And the odium for all this fell especially on 
President Wilson. Round him the hopes had 
centered; round him the disillusion and despair 
now gathered. Popular opinion largely held him 
responsible for the bitter disappointment and 
grievous failure. The cynics scoffed; his friends 
were silenced in the universal disappointment. 
Little or nothing had been expected from the 
other leaders; the whole failure was put to the 
account of Woodrow Wilson. And __ finally 
America for reasons of her own joined the pack 
and at the end it was his own people who tore 
him to pieces. 

Will this judgment, born of momentary dis- 
llusion and disappointment, stand in future, or 

ill it be reversed? The time has not come to 
pass final judgment on either Wilson or any of 
the other great actors in the drama at Paris. 
The personal estimates will depend largely on 
the interpretation of that drama in the course of 
time. As one who saw and watched things from 
the inside I feel convinced that the present popu- 
ar estimates are largely superficial and will not 
stand the searching test of time. And I have 
no doubt whatever that Wilson has been harshly, 
unfairly, unjustly dealt with, and that he has 
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been made a scapegoat for the sins of others. 
Wilson made mistakes, and there were occasions 
when I ventured to sound a warning note. But 
it was not his mistakes that caused the failure 
for which he has been held mainly responsible. 

Let us admit the truth, however bitter it is to 
do so for those who believe in human nature. 
It was not Wilson who failed. The position is 
far more serious. It was the human spirit itself 
that failed at Paris. It is no use passing judg- 
ments and making scapegoats of this or that in- 
dividual statesman or group of statesmen. Ideal- 
ists make a great mistake in not facing the real 
facts sincerely and resolutely. They believe in 
the power of the spirit, in the goodness which 
is at the heart of things, in the triumph which is 
in store for the great moral ideals of the race. 
But this faith only too often leads to an optimism 
which is sadly and fatally at variance with ac- 
tual results. It is the realist and not the idealist 
who is generally justified by events. We forget 
that the human spirit, the spirit of goodness and 
truth in the world, is still only an infant crying 
in the night, and that the struggle with darkness 
is as yet mostly an unequal struggle. 


The boon that was really saved at Paris, 
according to General Smuts, was the Cov- 
enant of the League of Nations: 


The political realists who had their eye on 
the loot were prepared—however reluctantly— 
to throw that innocent little sop to President 
Wilson and his fellow idealists. After all, there 
was not much harm in it, it threatened no present 
national interest, and it gave great pleasure to 
a number of good unpractical people in most 
countries. . Above all, President Wilson had to 
be conciliated, and this was the last and the great- 
est of the Fourteen Points on which he had set 
his heart and by which he was determined to 
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stand or fall. And so he got his way. But it is 
a fact that only a man of his great power and 
influence and dogged determination could have 
carried the Covenant through that Peace Confer- 
ence. Others had seen with him the great vision, 
others had perhaps given more thought to the 
elaboration of the great plan. But his was the 
power and the will that carried it through. The 
Covenant is Wilson’s souvenir to the future of 
the world. No one will ever deny him that honor. 

The honor is very great, indeed, for the Cove- 
nant is one of the great creative documents of 
human history. The Peace Treaty will fade into 
merciful oblivion, and its provisions will be grad- 
ually obliterated by the great human tides sweep- 
ing over the world. But the Covenant will stand 
as sure as fate. Forty-two nations gathered 
round it at the first meeting of the League at 
Geneva. And the day is not far off when all the 
free peoples of the world will gather round it. 
It must succeed, because there is no other way 
for the future of civilization. It does not realize 
the great hopes born of the war, but it provides 
the only method and instrument by which in the 
course of time those hopes can be realized. Speak- 
ing as one who has some right to speak on the 
fundamental conceptions, objects, and methods of 
the Covenant, I feel sure that most of the present 
criticism is based on misunderstandings. ‘These 
misunderstandings will clear away; one by one 
the peoples still outside the Covenant will fall in 
behind this banner, under which the human race 
is going to march forward to triumphs of peace- 
ful organization and achievement undreamt of 
by us children of an unhappier era. And the 
leader who, in spite of apparent failure, suc- 
ceeded in inscribing his name on that banner has 
achieved the most enviable and enduring im- 
mortality. Americans of the future will yet 
proudly and gratefully rank him with Washing- 
ton and Lincoln, and his fame will have a more 
universal significance than theirs. 





MR. LANSING ON THE “BIG FOUR” OF 
THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


LMOST simultaneously with the pub- 
lication of his book on the peace ne- 
gotiations at Paris Mr. Robert Lansing, 
former Secretary of State, contributes to 
The Saturday Evening Post (Philadelphia) 
a series of articles entitled, ““The Big Four 
of the Peace Conference.” The first of these 
personal sketches is devoted to Clemenceau, 
whom Mr. Lansing regarded as the domi- 
nant figure at the Conference. The qualities 
of frankness and directness of statement, 
notable in the book, to which we shall revert 
later, are also conspicuous in Mr. Lansing’s 
characterization of the great French Premier. 
Mr. Lansing reminds us that the Coun- 
cil of Ten, which for the first three months 
directed the Peace Conference, consisted of 


Mr. - Lloyd George and Mr. Balfour, 


M. Clemenceau and M. Pichon, Signor Or- 
lando and Baron Sonnino, Baron Makino and 
Baron Matsui—or Viscount Chinda—and 
President Wilson and Mr. Lansing. The 
Supreme War Council, ‘which had to do 
with military and naval matters exclusively, 
had the same membership. 

Prior to President Wilson’s departure for 
the United States on February 14, 1919, 
these two bodies met thirty-five times. After 
Mr. Wilson’s return from the United States 
the Council of Ten met regularly seven 
times, until on March 24 it was divided into 
two councils—the Council of Four and the 
Council of Foreign Ministers, commonly 
called the Council of Five, but the latter 
council was subordinate to the Big Four 
and subject to its direction. During the 
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month of the President’s absence there were 
eighteen meetings, and from the time of the 
division until the President’s final departure 
on June 28 there were six meetings of the 
Council of Ten, and up to Mr. Lansing’s 
departure on July 12 ten other meetings. 
Mr. Lansing was therefore present at 
seventy-six meetings of the Council of Ten, 
or of the same body sitting as the Supreme 
War Council. Next to President Wilson, 
he probably had as good an opportunity as 
anyone to become acquainted with the 
leaders. 

Mr. Lansing showed how M. Clemenceau 
planned shrewdly to have Mr. Wilson take 
his place as a delegate at the council table, 
on the same level with the other heads of 
states, and then contrived to have himself 
elected as presiding officer. 


The calmness and ease with which M. Clem- 
enceau carried through the plan to hold the man- 
agement of the negotiations in his own hands and 
his skilful utilization of a unique state of affairs 
to that end suggest the movements of a well-oiled 
piece of machinery. Without noise and without 
apparent friction he assumed the chairmanship 
and subordinated the other heads of delegations 
to less prominent positions, and this in spite of 
the popular opinion as to the superior qualities of 
President Wilson and as to the place he should 
have in the assembled congress of the nations. 


After so easy a victory it might have been 
assumed that Clemenceau would ride rough- 
shod over the other delegates. But Mr. 
Lansing states that such was not the case. 
While presiding over the Council of Ten, 
M. Clemenceau was both urbane and con- 
siderate. In the general meeting of the con- 
ference, however, when he had to deal with 
the great body of delegates, he lived up to his 
reputation for ruthlessness. He would sweep 
aside objections and suppress interruptions 
with little regard for any delegate who ven- 
tured to express an individual opinion. In 
fact, his way of forcing through a program 
reminded Mr. Lansing of the methods fre- 
quently employed at an American ward 
caucus a generation ago. One could easily 
understand how he won his appellation, 
“The Old Tiger.” 

In all that Clemenceau did he was work- 
ing to advance French interests. He and his 
French advisers practically decided on the 
subjects discussed by the Council of Ten. 
Officials of the French Foreign Office were 
always able to have discussion postponed 
when they believed that it was for the in- 
terest of France to have other matters de- 
cided first. 
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Of course M. Clemenceau, alive to everything 
which worked to the advantage of France and 
skilful in handling situations of all sorts, suc- 
ceeded in carrying through the French program; 
and he did it without exciting opposition among 
his colleagues. They might, and in a few cases 
did, grumble and complain outside the council 
as to the way matters were being handled, 
but in M. Pichon’s room the suavity, good 
nature and unfailing courtesy of the Tiger 
silenced those who were dissatisfied. In the en- 
deavor to match the shrewd old statesman in 
politeness and geniality they failed to use these 
qualities in the way that he did. He used them 
to disarm his opponents and prevent vigorous 
objection. His colleagues used them to soften the 
blows which they intended to deliver. M. Clem- 
enceau won. 


Unusual interest attaches to Mr. Lan- 
sing’s personal record of the negotiations at 
Paris. Although various accounts of the 
Peace Conference have appeared from time 
to time ever since its adjournment in June, 
1919, this is the first published narrative by 
one of the commissioners of the great 
powers. Apart from its official character, 
however, Mr. Lansing’s story has a dramatic 
value, growing out of his resignation as Sec- 
retary of State in President Wilson’s Cabi- 
net in February, 1920. It became known at 
that time that as one of the American com- 
missioners appointed by the President, Mr. 
Lansing had differed seriously with his chief 
regarding the course to be taken by the 
United States in the negotiations, His own 
general position at the time is stated in the 
following paragraph of his book: 


The duties of a diplomatic representative com- 
missioned by the President and given full powers 
to negotiate a treaty are, in addition to the formal 
carrying out of his instructions, twofold, namely, 
to advise the President during the negotiation 
of his views as to the wise course to be adopted, 
and to prevent the President, in so far as possible, 
from taking any step in the proceedings which 
may impair the rights of his country or may be 
injurious to its interests. These duties, in my 
opinion, are equally imperative whether the 
President directs the negotiations through written 
instructions issuing from the White House or 
conducts them in person. For an American 
plenipotentiary to remain silent, and by his silence 
to give the impression that he approves a course 
of action which he in fact believes to be wrong 
in principle or contrary to good policy, constitutes 
a failure to perform his full duty to the President 
and to the country. It is his duty to speak and 
to speak frankly and plainly. 


Mr. Lansing also frankly enumerates the 
leading issues that developed between Presi- 
dent Wilson and himself: 


1The Peace Negotiations: A Personal Narrative. By 
Robert Lansing. Houghton Mifflin Company. 328 pp. Ill. 
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The principal subjects, concerning which Presi- 
dent Wilson and I were in marked disagreement, 
were the following: His presence in Paris during 
the peace negotiations and especially his presence 
there as a delegate to the Peace Conference; the 
fundamental principles of the constitution and 
functions of a League of Nations as proposed or 
advocated by him; the ‘form of the organic act, 
known as the “Covenant,” its: elaborate character 
and its inclusion in the treaty restoring a state 
of peace; the treaty of defensive alliance with 
France; the necessity for a definite program which 
the American Commissioners could follow in 
carrying on the negotiations; the employment of 
private interviews and confidential agreements in 
reaching settlements, a practice which gave color 
to the charge of “secret diplomacy”; and, lastly, 
the admission of the Japanese claims to possession 


of German treaty rights at Kiao-Chau and in 


the Province of Shantung. 


As to the Covenant itself, Mr. Lansing 
maintains that President Wilson was the 
only one of the American representatives of 
Paris who favored the famous “Article X” 
in the form in which it was finally adopted. 
‘Mr. Lansing fully recognizes the President’s 
constitutional authority to determine inde- 
pendently the policy of the United States, 
but he desires to have it clearly understood 
that, having exercised such authority, the 
President alone must bear the responsibility 
for the results. In this particular instance 
the results were disastrous. 


As it was, the President’s unalterable determi- 
nation to have his form of guaranty in the 
Covenant, in which he was successful, and his 
firm refusal to modify it in any substantial way 
resulted in strengthening the opponents of the 
League to such an extent that they were able to 
prevent the Treaty from obtaining the necessary 
consent of two-thirds of the Senators. 

The ‘sincerity of Mr. Wilson’s belief in the 
absolute necessity of the guaranty, which he pro- 
posed, to the preservation of international peace 
cannot be doubted. While his advisers were prac- 
tically unanimous in the opinion that policy, as 
well as principle, demanded a change in the guar- 
anty, he clung tenaciously to the affirmative form. 
The result was that which was feared and pre- 
dicted by his colleagues. The President, and the 
President alone, must bear the responsibility for 
the result. 


Up to the time when he left Paris for 
the United States, in February, 1919, Mr. 
Wilson gave most of his time and thought 
to the Covenant. When other questions 
which Mr, Lansing regarded as vital to a 
preliminary peace treaty were brought up 
in the Council of Ten ways were found to 
keep them open and to put off their settle- 
ment until the Covenant had been reported 
to the Conference. Mr. Lansing thought 
that this course was wrong in that it delayed 
the peace. 
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(Secretary of State, 1915-1920; member of the American 
Commission to Negotiate Peace, 1918-1919) 


In opening the first chapter, entitled, 
“Reasons for Writing a Personal Narra- 
tive,’ Mr. Lansing makes it clear that a 
review of the proceedings at Paris becomes 
necessarily a personal narrative. “The true 
story,” he says, “can only be told from the 
intimate and personal point of view. As I 
intend to tell the true story, I offer no 
further apology for its personal character.” 
Under Mr. Lansing’s hand this personal 
narrative is never tinged with bitterness. 
Repeatedly the author goes out of his way 
to explain to the reader the reasons which 
may have actuated Mr. Wilson in certain 
courses that he took, and even to justify him. 

Writing as a constitutional lawyer, Mr. 
Lansing fully sustains the President in his 
assumption of powers relating to the negotia- 
tion of the Treaty, and nowhere does he 
question the legality of his actions. He 
shows that he and other commissioners were 
kept in ignorance for many weeks of what 
was going on in the rooms of the League of 
Nations Commission, but he makes no com- 
plaint on that score, and he brings no charges 
against Mr. Wilson’s good faith. The dis- 
cussion is conducted from first to last on a 


high level. 
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TAXATION AS A PROBLEM OF THE 
NEW ADMINISTRATION 


ROM the brief survey of Uncle Sam’s 

balance sheet, with which Mr. ‘Thomas 
W. Lamont opens his article in Harper's 
Magazine on “Taxation, the Tariff, and 
Foreign Trade Relations,” the startling con- 
clusion is reached that 80 per cent. of our 
total federal revenues are now devoted to 
war purposes, past and present. He finds 
that the grand total of our Treasury re- 
quirements is $3,750,000,000 annually, as 
compared with $700,000,000 for similar 
purposes in 1914. It will be recalled that 
Secretary Houston recently urged that the 
revenues should provide for an outlay of 
$4,000,000,000 a year. 

If the floating debt in the form of Treas- 
ury certificates, mostly held by the banks, 
amounting to more than $2,600,000,000 is 
to be paid from current revenue before the 
maturity of Victory notes in May, 1923, 
the Treasury must be supplied with approxi- 
mately $1,300,000,000 additional annual 
revenues in both 1921 and 1922. In 1923 
$5,025,000,000 of Victory notes and War 
Savings certificates mature. We have, then, 
about $7,600,000,000 of Government debt 
to be either retired or refunded in the next 
three years. 

Mr. Lamont sees little likelihood of for- 
eign governments making substantial pay- 
ments on account of their indebtedness to our 
Government in the near future. 


As we look at the situation to-day, this much 
is certain: For years the Treasury will be in need 
of prodigious revenues, as compared with its re- 
quirements in pre-war days, and the burden of 
taxation will be heavy. How shall the burden be 
distributed? Shall some portion of the popula- 
tion, some parts of the country, some businesses, 
be overloaded, or shall the burden be spread as 
evenly as may be over all that part of the popu- 
lation that is able to carry it? If we are to 
comprehend this last inquiry, we must again look 
at the dry figures. In the last three years, a total 
of $9,385,000,000, or 60 per cent. of the Treasury’s 
total receipts, has been derived from income and 
profits taxes. 

In 1914, when the Treasury’s total ordinary re- 
ceipts were $734,673,166, only about 8 per cent., 
or $60,710,196, was derived from income taxes, 
the balance of the revenues flowing from indirect 
taxation and miscellaneous sources. The figures 
speak for themselves. Before America’s partici- 
pation in the war the country’s tax burden was 
light, and direct taxes contributed about one-third 
of the Treasury’s total receipts. But in 1917 the 
enactment of the Revenue bill marked a radical 
change of policy, and the Government’s scheme 


of taxation was made to bear with tremendous 
weight upon incomes and profits, as the following 
statement of Treasury receipts clearly shows. 
These figures are in’ millions of dollars: 


Income 


Year and Other Mis- Total 

Ended Profits Internal Cus- cella. Ordinary 
June 30 Taxes’ Revenue toms neous Receipts 
1994... 61 319 292 62 734 
oo) 80 336 210 72 698 
3 125 388 213 54 780 
2 Yeo 360 449 226 83 1,118 
E918 ....s. B259 857 180 295 4,171 
1929)..:...:. 2601 1,239 184 624 4,648 
1920.... 3,945 1,460 323 967 6,695 


It is generally anticipated that the Gov- 
ernment’s revenues from income and profits 
taxes on corporations in 1921, assessed on 
the profits of 1920, will fall far below those 
of recent years. This may also be said with 
regard to the revenues to be derived next 
year from individual income taxes. 

The Government is now dependent chiefly 
on this source of taxation, and the method 
of imposing the taxes bears with extraordi- 
nary weight upon a small portion of the 
country. Mr. Lamont points out that about 
64 per cent. of the total income-and-profits- 
tax receipts in 1918 and 1919 came from 
five States—Illinois, Massachusetts, New 
York, Ohio and Pennsylvania. As to the 
personal income taxes, it appears that three 
ten-thousandths of the population are paying 
almost three-quarters of the income tax. 
Because of the great revenues which the 
Treasury will require for the next few years 
it is a question whether the new Administra- 
tion will be able to make any important re- 
duction in the aggregate tax burden, but 
greater economy in administration must be 
secured. Mr. Lamont is convinced that in- 
come taxes in this country have come to 
stay, but the question is whether they shall 
be levied productively or unproductively. 
All indications point to diminishing reve- 
nues from both the excess profits tax and the 
income tax. 

As to the tariff, Mr. Lamont believes that 
our legislators will quickly realize the new 
situation in which this country finds itself, 
and will be gradually convinced that as a 
creditor nation we must now begin to run 
into a period of freer trade. The new Con- 
gress may even find the difficulties of thor- 
oughgoing tariff revision so great that no 
immediate attempt will be made to accom- 
plish it. 
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VISCOUNT HALDANE’S APPRECIATION 
OF MR. JUSTICE HOLMES 


N the occasion of the appearance of his 
recent volume .of “Collected Legal 
Papers,” a discriminating tribute to Mr. 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, of the 
United States Supreme Court, from the pen 
of Viscount Haldane, of England, appears in 
the New Republic (New York) for March 9. 
At the outset of his article, Viscount Hal- 
dane remarks that although France and Ger- 
many have produced jurists of a high order, 
the influence of codes in those countries has 
tended to check the natural de- 


gaze steadily fixed on the unity of knowl- 
edge. Law has never, for Justice Holmes, 
been a reality apart from the history of 
the nation whose law it is or without inter- 
pretation not merely of its own letter, but 
of the spirit of that nation. It is inextri- 
cably combined with the human element. 
“Every calling,” he has said, “is great when 
greatly pursued,” and again, “the present 
has a right to govern itself so far as it can, 
and it ought always to be remembered that 
historical continuity with the 





velopment of jurisprudence, 
while in Great Britain and the 
United States there has been a 
freer development. 

After alluding to Sir Henry 
Maine, Dicey, Maitland, and 
Baron Bowen as examples of 
great British jurists, Viscount, 
Haldane speaks of our own 
Chief Justice Marshall as “that 
most remarkable example of the 
statesman and lawyer in combi- 
nation.” He then observes: 


But to my mind the most typical 
example of the modern spirit in 
this region of knowledge is that of 
Mr, Justice Holmes himself. Like 








past is not a duty, it is only a 
necessity.” 

The following comment by 
Viscount Haldane should inter- 
est American lawyers: 


I have cited these sayings of Mr. 
Justice Holmes’s because, not only 
are they characteristic of his out- 
look, but they are something more. 
They are really the key to numer- 
ous judgments of his, delivered in 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which we in England read. 
We have to read them only for our 
general edification, because in in- 
terpreting our own unwritten con- 
stitution, or even the partly written 
constitution of the Dominions, when 
they come before the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, analo- 








Bowen, he has brought to his task 
a fine felicity of diction, the gift of 
the finished scholar, but not less 
important as an instrument for 
making influence felt. Such a style is to a 
lawyer of the grand type what eloquence is to 
a man of public affairs. It adds vastly to his 
strength, for the form in which he teaches his 
lesson appeals to many who might otherwise be 
indifferent to its substance. 


Then follows a quotation from Justice 
Holmes’s own writings concerning the func- 
tion of the university: 


It is a place, he says, from which men start for 
the Eternal City. In the university are pictured 
the ideals which abide in the City of God. Many 
roads lead to that haven, and those who are here 
have traveled by different paths toward the 
goal, My way has been by the ocean of 
the law. On that I have learned a part of the 
great lesson, the lesson not of law but of life. 


Viscount Haldane regards this saying as 
characteristic of the man. Such a point of 
view, he thinks, results from keeping the 


1Collected Legal Papers. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 316 pp. 
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gies drawn from the written Con- 
stitution of the United States are 
rarely safe guides for us English 
judges. We study these judgments because of 
their keen insight, and of a diction which is 
matchless among those of contemporary exponents 
of legal principle. 

Since he wrote his book on the Common Law 
his name has been a familiar one in the house- 
holds of our jurists in England, and in the li- 
braries of the best of our lawyers. We recognize 
him as knowing the old Year Books as hardly 
any among ourselves know them. He has traced 
and weighed the significance for the present day 
of that old law which belongs to you as much as 
it does to us, that old law out of which the mod- 
ern systems of both countries have grown. He 
has thrown new light on the genesis of Uses and 
of Equity; of the law of Torts, of Privilege, of 
Agency and of Executorship. He speaks with 
reverence of Bracton, yet not the less he dwells 
on the transforming power of economic energy in 
the jurisprudence of nations. 


HOLMES 


This is indeed high praise. Every nation, 
says Viscount Haldane, forms an intellectual 
type which is peculiarly its own. We should 
be proud to have Justice Holmes accepted as 
representative of the American type. 
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BRITAIN’S PROBLEM IN INDIA 


N its comment on Sir M. O’Dwyer’s Fort- 
nightly article, “Anarchy in India,” the 
London Review of Reviews says: 

“‘No one can read its grave statement of the 
peril that now exists there without a troubled 
mind and a sense of the urgent need for both 
our policy and our actions to be adjusted, 
without delay, to meet it and prevent its re- 
currence.” 

Here are some of the writer’s more striking 
statements: 


The extremists, so far from being conciliated 
(by British policy) are only encouraged to make 
more outrageous demands, and now openly talk 
of revolution and an Indian Republic. 

Since the Mutiny, the position of our govern- 
ment in India was never so weak, its credit never 
so low. 

Our margin of safety in India was never very 
large, and in these days of world-wide anxiety 
and peril it has been reduced almost to vanishing 

oint. 

: By leaving him (Gandhi) and his followers to 
preach the gospel of race hatred and anarchy up 
to date, without let or hindrance the govern- 
ment has created the impression that it is afraid 
of this small section of terrorists. 

Those in authority still refuse to look the facts 
in the. face. Will they wake before India «and 
its 315,000,000 are lost to Britain and civilization? 

f 

He opens his long accusation and: warning, 
for that is what his article amounts to, by. ac- 
cusing the British Parliament of hurriedly 
passing a self-government measure for India 
and then having sunk to sleep again. Simi- 
larly he accuses the British press, with rare 
exceptions, of equal apathy, displaying only a 
spasmodic interest when there are lurid events 
to describe. “It remained coldly indifferent 
to the determined efforts of Mr. Gandhi:and 
his followers till their open advocacy of re- 
bellion at the Nagpur Congress last month 
made it clear that their aim is to overthrow 
the government which, for 315,000,000 peo- 
ple, is the sole bulwark against anarchy.” 

Queen Victoria’s famous proclamation of 
1858, when the Sovereign solemnly promised 
the Indian people “to administer the govern- 
ment for the benefit of all our subjects resi- 
dent therein,” and added: “In their prosperity 
will be our strength, in their contentment: our 
security, and in their gratitude our great re- 
ward,” he describes as a lofty and at the same 
time a practical ideal. He contrasts it with 
the declaration of August 20, 1917, made 
“not by the sovereign or his Prime Minister, 
but by a (then) comparatively unknown Sec- 


retary of State in answer to a question in the 
Commons.” 

Sir M. O’Dwyer gives one striking and 
even pathetic story, with its ‘equally useful 
moral, showing the results of allowing such 
men as Gandhi, Mahomad Ali, and Shaukat 
Ali to stir up race hatred. Their propaganda 
led some 30,000 unfortunate Mohammedans 
of the peasant and artisan class in the N.W.F. 
Province and Sind, to sell off their posses- 
sions in British India and immigrate en masse 
to the Islamic land of Afghanistan ‘‘as a pro- 
test against the treatment of Turkey by the 
Peace Conference”: 


The story, of which only the dim outlines are 
known here, is one of the most pathetic in Indian 
history. The emigrants reached the “promised 
land” last summer to be robbed, cheated, and 
in some cases murdered by their Mohammedan 
brethren. 

Some of the most stalwart of them were forci- 
bly conscripted for the Amir’s army, but in a 
short time nearly all of these deserted. ‘The rest 
wandered about till they had consumed or been 
despoiled of their small resources, and then most 
of them drifted back into British India, penniless 
and disillusioned, often having to fight their way 
through the hostile tribesmen. 

It is estimated that some thousands, chiefly the 
aged and women and children, died of their suf- 
ferings on foreign soil, and those who returned, 
and whom the British authorities are trying to 
resettle in their old homes, are now cursing the 
men who, while remaining in comfort in British 
India, sent their dupes forth to hardship, to pov- 
erty, and in many cases to death. 


In India the voice of the politician is de- 
cidedly not the voice of the people. It fol- 
lows, certainly, that political dexterity which 
is no sound substitute at any time for states- 
manship, is least so in Indian affairs, The 
1917 declaration was completely misunder- 
stood by the population. 


It appealed only to a small fraction of the 
people of India—the politicians with Western 
ideals (less than 1 per cent. of the population 
has any knowledge of English): it had no mes- 
sage for the masses, to whom the phrase “re- 
sponsible government” has no meaning, for it 
has no equivalent in any of the vernaculars. 

The reference to “self-governing institutions,” 
in so far as it was understood at all, was taken 
by many to mean that the British Government 
intended to withdraw from the field of admin- 
istration and leave the country to relapse into 
the anarchy from which it had been rescued by 
the labor of generations. 


Protests and criticism at home were un- 
availing. 
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In vain it was pointed out that the foundations 
of “responsibility,” viz., a reasonably intelligent 
and fairly representative electorate, have yet to 
be laid in India, where only one person in six- 
teen is able to write his name, and where it has 
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not been found possible to propose an electorate 
of more than 5,000,000 out of a population of 
250,000,000. Even that narrow electorate is com- 
posed mainly of men ignorant, illiterate and un- 
interested in public affairs. 





THE LONDON OF TO-DAY 


N his article on the growth of London, in 
the Edinburgh Review, Mr. A. Wyatt 
Tilby says that in the first twenty years of the 
present century London revolutionized its 
road and rail transport, and in the next two 
decades it may be compelled to revolutionize 
its architecture. Cheapside and its by-streets 
as they stand to-day typify the old model; 
Kingsway demonstrates the new. 


The small houses at the Newgate end of 
Cheapside, and hundreds of similar buildings in 
narrow city lanes, are the survivals of a bygone 
commercial age when the merchant lived over his 
office and the shopkeeper over his shop, as in 
minor provincial towns to-day. When _ they 
moved out to the near suburbs which could be 
reached by horse-omnibus their. old houses in 
central London were seldom pulled down; the 
shop or office remained as before, but the living 
and sleeping rooms upstairs were converted into 
inconvenient or incongruous business quarters, 
and many a caller at one of these transformed 
dwelling-houses has echoed Dante’s lament, over 
the bitterness of climbing another man’s stairs, 
as he mounted the steep and narrow flight to a 
Onetime servant’s attic where his business was 
conducted for lack of better accommodation. 


He expects a ten million population by 
1941, when London may almost be choked by 
its own activities! What will happen to 
transport? Authorities may refuse to carry 
any but regular daily passengers between 8 
and 10 in the morning and 5 and 7 in the 
evening. 

For more than sixteen hundred years Lon- 
don, being only the capital of England, did 
not grow very fast. Its present monstrous 
size is the creation of a vigorous second child- 
hood and altered circumstance. It was only 
in the nineteenth century that the capital was 
changed from a national metropolis into a 
world’s mammoth. A rustic cottage still sur- 
vives in Little Hartford Street to reca!l the 
rural simplicity of the eighteenth-century 
Mayfair. 

The-new economic system was the main 
cause of the change. Coal and iron attracted 
industry northward and westward. 


But most industries soon found it convenient 
to open an office in the City for the south of 
England and the growing export trade. -Long 
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since a famous commercial mart, London 
outstripped all its rivals and became the leading 
trade center of Europe and beyond; and the 
final step was taken in the year after Waterloo. 

England introduced the gold standard, and 
London—already in command of liquid capital 
from the profits of the new British industries— 
was soon regarded as the financial pivot of the 
world. For a hundred years that position was 
not seriously challenged, and it has not yet been 
overthrown. 

Its position was not finally due*to the growth 
of industry, for it had few great industries, but 
to the centralization of mercantile salesmanship 
and finance. 

The facade of the Royal Exchange proclaims 
that the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof. The legend modestly forgets to add 
that the property can be insured within, the 
dividends banked across the road, and the ac- 
counts audited immediately round the corner. 


The author does not share in the gloomy 
view of some that London’s financial su- 
premacy has departed. He believes that the 
present state of Europe 1s likely, so far as the 
Old World is concerned, to strengthen the 
financial hegemony of London in the imme- 
diate future. 

When he begins to deal with the new sub- 
urban areas, the author is too amusing to be 
condensed and he must speak for himself. He 
is speaking of the insatiable appetite of the 
great monster for the many fair fields lying 
around it: 


Along the crowded Hackney Road pleasant 
country houses stood a few years ago, whose 
once spacious gardens are now utilized for ware- 
house room; in Homerton near by, paint and 
varnish works have long since ousted milk and 
butter, but the old thatched farmhouse and the 
original dairy of the estate are still intact in the 
middle of Berger’s color factory. 

Hackney itself, which a century since boasted 
a more than local reputation as a pleasant and 
pretty village, has become a nest of obscure 
boarding houses and exiguous paying-guests; 
here the voice of Mrs. Todgers is heard in 
the land, a stepmother in Israel. Its neighbor 
Clapton held its head proudly for many years 
as the home of prosperous nonconformity, but 
monied dissent has recently moved to Southend, 
and the ghetto occupies its mansions. 

Hornsey and Harringay, and their indistin- 
guishable comrades Highbury and Holloway, are 
a mere wilderness of houses. Harrow has lost its 
touch: of old distinction these twenty years. Hill 
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and heath preserve to Hampstead a precarious 
individuality; but Golders Green, which began 
as a garden city with new ideals, has become a 
human nursery garden, and its ideal has taken 
flesh and now coos gently from the perambulator 
in every porch. 

The south side perhaps keeps something more 
of the individual characteristics befitting the old 
approach from the continent and the sea. If Bal- 
ham is the very triumph of commonplace respec- 
tability, Clapham still retains the air rather 
than the actuality of prosperous piety inherited 
from evangelical Newcome days, while Kenning- 
ton presents a dignified front which its back 
streets scarcely live up to and which is finally 
lost in the neighboring squalor of Walworth. 

Somewhat apart from the rest, Kew simpers in 
green skirts and Putney displays the white paint 
of a blameless life—these are the maiden aunts 
of London; and Richmond plays the jolly uncle in 
summer, albeit a prey to damp and the rheu- 
matics later in the year. 


History, he says, will record that the last 
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chance of limiting the growth of London was 
lost when the Allies won the war. Victory 
has congested London still more severely, and 
the cessation for years of normal building op- 
erations has aggravated the evil. Still an- 
other cause is the high cost of travel, to say 
nothing of its extreme discomfort. Garden 
cities do little to afford relief, admirable 
though they be. But all things conspire to 
keep London badly overcrowded. 


He concludes with a tribute of praise to 
London’s healthiness, to its long list of great 
citizens, and waxes poetically tender over the 
“unrivaled delicacy of its mists and twilight, 
which Venice cannot equal nor even Paris 
imitate.” It is on the Thames Embankment 
that the light that never was on sea or land 
may be most nearly realized. 





MRS. WRIGHT AND THE RAINEY 
NARCOTIC AMENDMENT 


HEN the late Dr. Hamilton Wright 

died it was the opinion of many per- 
sons that the mainspring of the American 
anti-drug crusade had been lost, but his 
widow, Mrs. Elizabeth Washburn Wright, 
is still carrying on the work. She recently ap- 
peared at the Senate hearings on the Jones- 


Miller bill before the Committee on Finance. - 


Dr. Wright, incidentally, is to be given a 
memorial by the Chinese Government as a 
part of its Tsing Hua College in Peking in 
recognition of his wonderful work in the sup- 
pression of the opium traffic. Mr. W. A. 
Davenport, in an article in the Herald (New 
York), Sunday, February 20, takes excerpts 
from Mrs. Wright’s testimony and quotes her 
as follows: 


The Jones-Miller amendment, which is before 
Congress at this time, and which I most strongly 
oppose, prohibits without any reservation the im- 
portation or the exportation of the drugs in ques- 
tion, except importation by the United States 
Public Health Service. This is not wise, and 
it is not just, because there is a legitimate need 
for these drugs. I believe the gentlemen in Con- 
gress who are backing this latest amendment to 
be sincere in their opinions, but it will not reach 
the desired ends. 

The shocking conditions in the Far East which 
this amendment seeks to relieve really do exist. 
I went out to China myself in 1918 to see how 
the laws proposed by my husband were working 
and whether the Hague Convention had put them 
into effect. I found China deluged with drugs 
of American, English, and Japanese manufacture. 


At the last international opium conference, held 
at The Hague in 1914, every nation in the world 
save two had joined the movement to protect 
China and the rest of the world from this great 
calamity of the use of these debasing drugs, and 
had promised to put the Hague Convention of 
1912 into effect. But the war broke out a few 
weeks later, and the attention of the world was 
attracted elsewhere. The United States, however, 
carried out its obligations by passing a series of 
laws which were in conformity with the Hague 
Convention. 

Great Britain is trying to meet the problem as 
well as ourselves, and by. acting cojointly with 
her we are much more likely to be successful. 
An arrangement has been made by the English 
Government with the United States, French, and 
Japanese Governments whereby no consignment 
of morphine or kindred drugs is allowed to be 
exported from the United Kingdom to any of the 
countries in question except on the presentation 
of a certificate from the Government concerned, 
stating that it is satisfied that the consignment is 
required exclusively for legitimate medicine or 
scientific purposes and will not be reéxported. 


Mrs. Wright condemned the treaty loop- 
hole allowing drugs to be reéxported from 
a country in evasion of the spirit of the 
treaty. China is strongly criticising the 
quantity of opium from Great Britain which 
is shipped in bond across the United States to 
Japan, where it is transshipped into China 
under Japanese postal protection which China 
may not interfere with. She does not be- 
lieve in prohibiting the legitimate trade in 
drugs or ignoring our commercial treaties or 
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international conventions, and she thinks it is 
illogical to take the trade from our own peo- 
ple and put it in the hands of the Japanese 
or any other country. She trusts American 
wholesale druggists not to sacrifice the posi- 
tion of high trust which America holds in 
China for mere commercial gain, and says, 
whatever their sins in the past, the 1914 regu- 
lations have only recently been put in force, 
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and wholesale druggists insist that since that 
time no drugs have been shipped to Japan. 
The Rainey amendment provides for the 
prohibition of exports of opium and similar 
drugs except under the permit or license sys- 
tem of Article 13 of the Hague Convention 
of 1912 upon furnishing adequate proof that 
there is a shortage of the drug for medicinal 
purposes and that it will not be reéxported. 





OUR DISAPPEARING WILD PLANTS 


ITH the coming of spring another 

warning should be sounded against 
the needless destruction of our wild plant 
life. Few of us, perhaps, realize how far 
this destruction has already gone in Amer- 
ica. In Science (for February 25) Dr. Al- 
bert A. Hansen, of Washington, D. C.., tells 
us that the laurel, rhododendron, holly, 
ground pine and arbutus, once abundant in 
the vicinity of the Capital City, have in 
many places been supplanted by needless and 
unattractive species. All the plants named 
are almost extinct, he says, within a wide 
radius of the city, and the wild orchids, 
spring beauties, bluebells and many other 
species are vanishing rapidly. 

The causes leading to the disappearance 
of these plants are complex, but the greatest 
contributing factor, in Dr. Hansen’s opinion, 
is the unrestricted, indiscriminate, thought- 
less picking of flowers. 


Each spring witnesses the descent of legions of 
thoughtless flower-gatherers who ravish the flora 
with hardly a thought that the tearing away of 
the flowers robs most plants of their only methods 
of reproduction. These misguided hordes gather 
huge armfuls and basketfuls of hepatica, anemone, 
bloodroot and dozens of other rapidly-wilting 
plants, which are enjoyed for the moment but are 
soon strewn along the highways and byways in 
withered, unsightly masses, mute evidence of 
wanton destruction of nature’s most perfect gifts. 

The process of extermination has of late been 
largely aided and widely extended by that new 
enemy of our flora, the automobile, penetrating 
into regions formerly remote or inacessible and 
returning loaded with huge piles of drooping, 
withered branches of flowering dogwood, redbud, 
and service berry, torn out by trespassers who had 
neither moral nor legal justification for such dis- 
figuration. Who has not seen great branches of 
dogwood and bunches of other wild flowers of- 
fered for sale by irresponsible street-merchants? 
Within a half-hour during an automobile drive 
while the redbud and flowering dogwood were 
in bloom, the speaker was accosted twelve times 
along Conduit Road near Washington, D. C., by 
boyish’ flower venders offering their ill-gotten 


wares. The accumulated destruction of years will 
be great until it is inevitable that the handsomest 
of our species will disappear. 


Legislators have already recognized the 
imminent danger to our wild flora. 


A recent Maryland law forbids the removal of 
plants unless either the written consent of the 
owner of the premises has been obtained or else 
under the owner’s personal supervision. If such 
consent is not obtained, the picking of wild flowers 
is a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of from 
five to twenty-five dollars, by imprisonment from 
thirty to ninety days or by the infliction of both 
of these punishments. Of far greater importance 
than the fear of punishment, however, is the crea- 
tion of an appreciative sentiment in favor of the 
plants, because, after all, the ruthless destroyers 
are really the friends of the flowers, considerate 
and kindly disposed, but thoughtless in their acts. 
Usually a mere suggestion is thrice more powerful 
than a threat. The speaker is reminded of an 
experience with a college class in botany to whom 
he had talked on this subject. Some time later 
while on an excursion into the mountains, a single 
lady’s slipper was encountered as a relic of a 
formerly abundant flora of this gorgeous wild 
orchid. Instead of the usual desire to pick and 
wear, the flower was allowed to remain on the 
stalk, perhaps to set seed and repopulate the 
vicinity with this splendid plant. No amount of 
legislation would have saved it; the appreciation 
of the class was shown by allowing the flower to 
remain for others to enjoy. A thousand people 
can enjoy what a single hand could destroy 
forever. 


It is not necessary to forbid the picking of 
flowers so long as enough are allowed to re- 
main, particularly in the case of annuals, to 
produce seed and so perpetuate the species. 
Plants should never be gathered by the roots, 
as is so frequently the case with hepatica, 
anemone and the bird-foot violet. Plants 
growing from long creeping stems, as arbu- 
tus and ground-pine, should never be torn 
out. It is suggested that the cultivation of 
wild plants in gardens may result in saving 
many species for the enjoyment of future gen- 
erations. 
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THE “STRAIGHTENING ROOM” IN A GREAT STEEL RAIL PLANT 


THE LONG DAY IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


N the Survey for March 5 are massed the’ 


arguments against the twelve-hour day 
and the seven-day week in the steel industry. 
After a full and clear presentation of the 
facts regarding American steel mills, by John 
A. Fitch, Whiting Williams gives an inter- 
esting account of the experience of British 
iron and steel mills with the eight-hour shift. 
In 1919 Mr. Williams, then vice-president 
of the Hydraulic Pressed Steel Company, of 
Cleveland, worked for seven months as a day 
laborer in American steel mills, shipyards and 
coal mines, in order to understand the prob- 
lems of employment management. He tells 
the story in his book, ““What’s on the Work- 
er’s Mind?” Having gained this first-hand 
knowledge of American conditions, he last 
summer repeated the adventure among the 
steel workers of the north of England, the 
Welsh coal miners, and the London dockers. 
He especially looked into the working 
schedule of the iron and steel industry and 
talked with many managers and men. In his 
article for the Survey Mr. Williams shows 
from first-hand testimony that the British 


steel industry is fully established on the three- 
shift, or eight-hour, basis. Mr. Williams 
says: 

The eight-hour shift in steel and iron, through- 
out the British Isles, is an accomplished fact— 
too fully accomplished to make good conversa- 
tion. It is impossible to believe that anything 
short of the most serious of wars would make 
either the laborers or the managers return to the 
long hours. 

In the words of the superintendent in charge 
of a South Wales “smelting stage,” as the open- 
hearth “floor” is called: 

“We are all glad to be done with the twelve- 
hour day for good and all. You wouldn’t find 
anybody in the country—employer or employee— 
who would be willing to go back to it, even on 
a temporary basis. No, no, it was too long.” 

The same testimony—in almost the same words 
—came uniformly and universally from all the 
foremen, superintendents and managers, as well 
as from all the workers encountered through 
the British iron and steel -industry during the 
summer of 1920. So much so that the asking of 
the same question in the different districts grew 
positively boresome. 

Much of value and significance for American 
iron and steel makers is to be found in this fact, 
in spite of many differences in the industry in the 
two countries, 
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Mr. Williams, knowing both the Ameri- 
can and the British steel workers by intimate 
contact, found that the most outstanding dif- 
ference between the daily lives of the one 
group as contrasted with the other resulted 
from the universal eight-hour shift in Great 
Britain, as contrasted with the twelve-hour 
shift which is still retained in a great part of 
the American steel industry. The testimony 
that Mr. Williams elicited in favor of the 
eight hour day was practically unanimous: 


The most surprising feature in connection with 
that, in turn, is the unanimity with which the 
whole range of owners, operators, superintendents, 
foremen, semi-skilled workers and unskilled la- 
borers encountered during the summer agree in 
practically refusing to think of the matter of 
the eight-hour day as having the two sides neces- 
sary to every “problem.” So far as I could find 
there was no question about the practicability 
and the all-round rightness of the short turn, at 
least as far as steel and iron were concerned. 
The words of the superintendent of a South Wales 
blast furnace, who had worked many years in 
the same field in America, are typical: 

“The long shift may be all right in other lines 
—I’m not saying. But when the work is as hard 
and hot and dirty as around a ‘floor’ or about 
the ‘stoves’ [of a blast furnace] it’s impossible. 
The old way was too long. Everybody here has 
a maximum of 57 hours, with some only 44, 
though the laborers often get over-time. Those 
who work the regular turns on the blast furnace 
have every three weeks a double turn of sixteen 
hours for changing the shift.” 
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Any effort on the part of an American visitor 
of the executive group to investigate the subject 
of the three-shift day appeared to offer a fruit- 
less and profitless line of conversation after the 
complete and enthusiastic statement of practi- 
cally all such officials and their superior execu- 
tives that there was simply nothing to be said 
for the older order. 

Nothing could possibly be more convincing for 
any American executive who still opposes the 
short shift than for him to find himself thus 
stared at by his industrial peers and colleagues 
as a man in search of the pros and cons of a sub- 
ject considered entirely settled. 

Among the hands themselves, it was distinctly 
hurtful to my standing as a progressive work- 
ingman from a progressive industrial country to 
have to admit that because I was a steel worker 
in the land which now makes more steel than all 
the rest of the world combined, I was still sub- 
mitting to so outworn an arrangement as the 
twelve-hour day and the seven-day week. It is 
impossible to overstate the amazement and in- 
credulity—also the profanity—which in all parts 
of the country greeted the statement that the long 
turn was still in operation in most of the steel 
mills of America. In many cases the statement 
had to be repeated several times before it would 
be credited. It apparently went hard against the 
impressions already in the workers’ minds as. to 
industrial conditions in “The States.” The only 
compensation to their surprise was the pardon- 
able sense of British pride which followed it. 
Whether in Wales or Middlesbrough, the typical 
reply from a worker was that of a “third hand” 
on a “smelting stage” in Middlesbrough: 

“No! Wot! Twelve hours and no time out 
for breakfast or dinner!—In America? And 
seven days a week! Well, Rule Britannia!” 





FINANCES OF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


N connection with the financial condition 

of the Republic of Argentina the follow- 
ing statement, signed by C. F. Soares and 
apparently authoritative, was printed in a 
recent issue of the Revista de Ciencias Eco- 
nomicos, of Buenos Aires: 


From the latest official reports published con- 
cerning the state of national finances up to Sep- 
tember 30 last it is found that the short-term 
debts and Treasury obligations amounted to 
$550,000,000. [The sign $ represents Argentine 
pesos in this article. The peso is worth about 
80 cents in U. S. currency.] 

Deducting from this sum $150,000,000 obtained 
in loans prior to the European conflict for the 
carrying out of sanitary and other works, the debt 
contracted during the war amounts to $400,000,000, 
or at the rate of $100,000,000 per annum. 

In order to judge whether this debt is or is not 
exaggerated, it is well to compare it with the 
amount of the annual income deficits for the pe- 
riod covered: 





YEARS CALCULATED ProDUCT DEFICITS 
1914... $410,000,000 $262,000,000 $148,000,000 
1915... 338,000,000 241,000,000 97,000,000 
1916... 338,000,000 244,000,000 94,000,000 
1917... 325,000,000 239,000,000 86,000,000 
1918... 373,000,000 308,000,000 65,000,000 
$1,784,000,000 $1,294,000,000 $490,000,000 


As is seen, the fiscal debt is $90,000,000 under 
the deficit from-income, demonstrating that it did 
not go beyond the limits of reasonable demands. 

Since 1914 up to the present time the following 
amortizations of the combined internal and ex- 
ternal debt have been made: 


YEARS AMORTIZED 
5, eee ery meee eS $22,985,803 
BRE oa ows ch osidde. cune wahwme 25,973,381 
WO chit. Ha aitdewsasedsebes 30,540,302 
MENS tisivid titi s'eccindaleeewer 24,501,665 
SRR io iwnrew dey sales ecemeawei 39,057,728 
pT ee er ere 29,333,569 

$172,392,448 
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On December 31, 1913, the amount of the com- 
bined national debt was $1,238,000,000; and at 
the present date, deducting the value of titles held 
by the Government, it amounts to $1,196,000,000, 
or $42,000,000 less than at the end of 1913. 

Subtracting this figure from the short-term debt 
contracted during the war, the national debt is 
augmented by an amount of no great importance 
for the finances of a country like Argentina, which 
is enjoying great prosperity. 

If it is true that the European war crippled the 
economic and financial development of the coun- 
try, it is also undoubtedly true that it resulted 
in appreciable benefits, such as the nationalization 
of a considerable sum of her debt; the cancella- 
tion of mortgage obligations and foreign credits ; 
the return of national grants; the high prices ob- 
tained for exported products, and, finally, the 
fact of having demonstrated to the entire world 
that with its own resources the country was able 
to supply its demands, 


The limited increase of the debts in order to 
pay for the necessities of the nation in an ab- 
normal time like the past, in which incomes di- 
minished, here as elsewhere, may be considered 
as a transitory evil; but it should be recognized 
that in no manner were the finances or economy 
of the country affected, for, during the war, as 
in normal times, the interest and amortization 
payments were fully and religiously satisfied, thus 
maintaining the good credit the Argentine Re- 
public has always enjoyed. 

If there is added to this the intangible value 
reached by our money, as a consequence of our 
having abstained from issuing bills without their 
counter-value in gold and the strength of the 
country on account of its incalculable natural 
riches, it is evident that with such a sound eco- 
nomic-financial organization it should react rap- 
idly as soon as the transitory causes for the 
momentary dulness of its development have dis- 
appeared. 





ECONOMISTS ON GERMAN REPARATIONS 


N most of the discussion of Germany’s 

ability to make the proposed reparation pay- 
ments little has been heard from the one 
group of authorities who might reasonably be 
expected to contribute to the solution of the 
problem, namely, the economic experts. In 
a recent letter to the New York Globe, 
Professor Allyn A. Young, of Harvard 
University, who was economic adviser to the 
American Peace Commission at Paris, while 
admitting that the German offer at London 
was absurdly low, declares that “it is discon- 
certing and disappointing that there is Ameri- 
can support for the inflated figure of 
$55,000,000,000 plus an unknown sum to be 
derived from a tax on exports which the 
Allies have submitted to Germany. By this 
time, it would seem, we should have begun 
to understand that such a figure, or anything 
like it, represents nothing more than an at- 
tempt to bolster up illusions which must be 
dissipated before Europe can begin to move 
forward on the road of economic recovery.” 

Professor Young appends to his letter a 
translation of the last few pages of a volume 
on German War Finance by the well-known 
French economist, Professor Charles Rist, of 
the University of Paris. This author’s con- 
clusion as to Germany’s commercial situation 
is set forth in the following paragraphs: 


Since the indemnity can consist only of goods 
and services furnished directly to the countries 
that are to be indemnified or of bills of exchange 
arising from the unhampered commerce of Ger- 
many with other countries, Germany’s payments 
are definitely limited to the goods and services 
she can export over and above her own necessary 


imports. The development of Germany’s for- 
eign commerce is thus a condition of the pay- 
ment of the indemnity. Moreover, Germany’s 
financial rehabilitation is a no less essential con- 
dition of the payment. The more rapidly this 
rehabilitation is accomplished, the larger will be 
the sums which she will be able to devote to 
purchasing the instruments with which the set- 
tlement will be made. And as Germany’s 
financial condition is bettered, and as the mark 
recovers its former value, each mark will repre- 
sent more in francs and will serve more effec- 
tively in the reconstruction of France. 

Just so far as this two-fold condition is not 
fulfilled Germany’s payments will of necessity be 
limited and insignificant. It is easy to see this 
now. It would have been wiser to have said 
so at the beginning. It would have been more 
candid not to have dazzled the eyes of a public 
profoundly ignorant of economic problems and 
rightly impatient to see our terrible losses re- 
paired, by the double and contradictory promise 
of a Germany sapped of her economic strength 
and of an almost indefinitely large indemnity. 
It is amazing to see on what an extraordinary 
error of reckoning these promises rest. 


After pointing out some of the errors made 
by his countrymen in attempting to estimate 
Germany’s ability to pay, this French econo- 
mist proceeds to draw this deduction from 
Europe’s recent past: 


At a time when social questions are pressing 
upon us with unprecedented urgency, Europe has 
need of the increased production, not only of 
each country but of all of them taken together. 
France has no interest in any nation’s ruin; quite 
the contrary. It will be the highest task of her 
policy to secure both the economic understanding 
that is indispensable and the defense of a na- 
tional security too dearly bought not to remain 
our supreme preoccupation. Far from constituting 
a danger to that security, economic coéperation 
will be one of its most efficacious guarantees. 
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GERMAN PRODUCTION IN 1920 


HE question now agitating the world— 

Germany’s financial and industrial con- 
dition—is treated in detail, backed by exact 
figures, by Robert Veyssié in Le Correspon- 
dant (Paris) of February 25. He maintains 
that there is no valid reason for the wail of 
distress raised by the Germans, for their con- 
tention that they are unable to fulfil the de- 
mands of the Entente. 

There are, of course—he observes—some 
grounds for the pessimistic utterances: disillu- 
sions, lassitude, the moral corruption of “vir- 
tuous” Germany, uncertainty and confusion 
in high and low places, real misery, etc. To 
be sure! But let us glance at the principal 
industrial output in Germany, particularly in 
the last six months of 1920. 

Coal and the Factories—Coal output is 
the basis of all modern industry. Before the 
war Germany was one of the greatest coal- 
producing countries of the world. But despite 
her loss of coal-producing territory, German 
statistics show that she furnishes 85 per cent. 
of her national needs in that line. We learn 
from those data that, though the output of 
coal has not reached the pre-war figures, that 
of lignite exceeds all previous records. 

Under these conditions, the German fac- 
tories have, particularly within the last year, 
been enabled to resume work. ‘They have 
operated despite hinderances, not the least of 
which were the hasty and tortuous laws of 
February, 1920. Thus the Krupp works, in 
spite of the cost of adaptation to peace-time 
production, realized substantial profits, one- 
half of which were applied to the social needs 
of employees. The paper factories manufac- 
tured 60 per cent. of the amount produced be- 
fore the war. 

Although Germany is doubtful of the 
future of Upper Silesia, it has audaciously de- 
veloped the greatest industrial activity in that 
region. In 1920 ten corporations of the first 
order formed a consortium to transform their 
by-products into tar, benzol, and ammonia. 

The industrial situation—as shown by of- 
ficial German statistics—is more favorable in 
Germany than in England and France. Her 
efforts have resulted in an increased exporta- 
tion to Switzerland, Italy, Czechoslovakia, 
England, France, and particularly America. 
German exports to the United States have 
risen from $291,166 in July, 1919, to over 
$10,000,000 in July, 1920. Hamburg and 
Bremen display an activity approaching that 
of the pre-war time. Traffic on the Elbe and 


the Rhine has been successfully intensified. 

Organization of Foreign Commerce.—As 
soon as it recovered from its disturbed condi- 
tion occasioned by the war, Germany sought 
to reorganize its commercial outlets the world 
over. Before the conflict it was admirably in- 
formed by its consulates and innumerable 
agents regarding the needs of the world mar- 
ket. It resorts now to new means; the inves- 
tigating agencies are organized by private 
initiative. All of them are inspired by a like 
method: for the success of German undertak- 
ings, to understand the general conditions of 
life in the world, not merely the conditions of 
the markets—and to confide the care of ob- 
serving them to men of affairs and not to 
officials. Finally, Germany has concluded im- 
portant agreements with England, Italy, 
Spain, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Hol- 
land. “If she wishes, she can pay,” Lloyd 
George has said. 

The Agricultural Situation —But German 
propaganda has declared that the Reich is a 
prey to a distressing and general undernour- 
ishment. Distressing, indeed, in certain sec- 
tions of the East, but not in general. What 
must be borne in mind is that in Germany 
agricultural production is linked to the pros- 
perity of German industry and commerce, 
which furnish it with fertilizers. Now we 
have seen that these are on the upward trend. 
The natural resources of the country are suf- 
ficient to render the food situation of the 
country normal in the 1922 harvest. 

German Savings——The situation of the 
public finances of the Reich, administered by 
the government, is extremely complex and so 
devoid of clearness that it would be bold to 
draw any precise conclusions from it. What 
one may say is that great disorder prevails 
and that the government is not bent upon 
ameliorating it. But the interesting point is 
the aspect presented by the private capital of 
Germany and its “small savings.” We shall 
let the figures published in Germany answer 
the question: What sums has Germany capi- 
talized in 1920? We should remember that 
investments of capital are made by the public 
only from its surplus and savings; that is, after 
payment of their necessary expenses. 

In the commercial and industrial fields 
German investment of capital in 1920 at- 
tained 14,000,000,000 marks, in the form of 
new stocks or bonds. Loans to the govern- 
ment, public-credit associations, railways, 
etc., totalled a subscription amounting to. 
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25,000,000,000 marks. Moreover, we do not 
even approximately know of certain loans the 
greater part of which were not publicly nego- 
tiated. The figures of the deposits and with- 
drawals in the savings banks show that the 
excess of the former over the latter, from 
January, 1920, to December, 1920, amounted 
to 5,640,000 marks. The total investments 
of capital in 1920 rose to 40,000,000,000 
marks. From this total we must deduct the 
capital invested by foreigners; according to 
authentic information that may be reckoned at 
the maximum, at 10,000,000,000 marks. 

From these and other convincing data it 
may truthfully be concluded that German 
business life is rapidly advancing toward a 
réal revival. 


The panorama of German production in 1920 
[the writer concludes] is certainly instructive. 
We have not been able to discover that the eco- 
nomic and financial difficulties of Germany have 
been more painful than those of decimated France, 


devastated in its richest industrial departments. 
The assertion that the general situation of Ger- 
many is far from pitiable at the beginning of 
1921 corresponds exactly to the truth. Doubtless 
there exist among its 61,000,000 inhabitants ele- 
ments of social trouble, unemployment, wretch- 
edness. But these are found everywhere. And 
they are the consequences of the war that the 
German people desired. Labor has revived, par- 
ticularly since May, 1920; exportations are ac- 
tive; German industry and commerce pour out 
profusely beyond the frontiers all the products 
possible. With frenzied energy all Germany, 
high and low, strives to enrich itself; it pursues 
a policy of opportunism, from hand to mouth. 

If there is no moral standard in the world of 
affairs, there is a prodigious activity, tenacious 
and able, with vast natural and technical possi- 
bilities. And we could distinguish in Dr. Simons’ 
address to the Reichstag, January 21, 1921, that 
German energy, pressed to action; had a tendency 
to escape toward the East, toward that Russia, 
dormant, stifled, which teems with unexploited 
riches. 

Let us not lose sight of the Oriental policy of 
certain great captains of. industry, such as the 
economic dictator, Hugo Stinnes! 





THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN INDIA 


T is not necessary to agree with all the 

conclusions arrived at by the writers of 
the essays incorporated in R. B. Ewbank’s 
Indian Codperative Studies to realize the 
ever-increasing importance and usefulness of 
the codperative movement in India—a coun- 
try where 75 per cent. of the people are 
farmers burdened with debt and the vast ma- 
jority of the population is poverty-stricken 
beyond our comprehension in America. Cele- 
brated English writers like Sir William 
Hunter, Sir William Digby and Sir Henry 
Cotton tell us so in their books; as Sir Henry 
Maine and B. H. Baden-Powell have told 
us of the communal village communities in 
India in pre-British days—communities that 
have often been called little “village re- 
publics.” 

The present codperative movement is be- 
ing conducted mostly along Western lines, 
and it is fully under the control of the Brit- 
ish Government. An attempt, however, is 
being made by 1e Indian Nationalists to 
nationalize the codperative institutions, as 
they are fast nationalizing the schools and 
colleges of India, so long controlled by the 
British Government. 

The comprehensive character of the move- 
ment is best understood from the following 
statement of aims by President G. K. Devad- 
har of the Mysore Codperative Conference, 
as published in the Indian Review (Ma- 


dras). We quote portions of that statement 
citing ten specific aims: 


(1) To develop agricultural codperation on 
non-credit lines, so as to secure rapid advance- 
ment of our agricultural industry on the basis of 
democratized credit which is its primary need in 
India; (2) to organize on a larger scale, and on 
systematic and modern lines, the purchase of the 
needs of agricultural life, and the production, 
the collection, distribution, and the sale of our 
agricultural output; (3) to start distribution 
stores for the cheap supply of daily requirements 
of the various classes of the community for which 
the recent experiences of cruel profiteering have 
clearly established a need; (4) to start codpera- 
tive societies on the basis of limited liability to 
help small traders and poor artisans; (5) to 
promote distribution of the daily wants by means 
of codperation among the struggling middle class; 
(6) to resort to codperation in supplying sanitary 
houses to the needy section of our community; 
(7) to associate our women in a suitable way 
with the growth of this movement; (8) to in- 
terest our younger generation of boys and girls 
at schools and colleges in the life-giving prin- 
ciples of codperation; (9) to introduce on a much 
larger ‘scale the social and the educational activi- 
ties which are some of the outstanding features 
of the Western growth of the movement; (10) 
and thus to elevate codperation to the level of 
a powerful lever, to lift up the masses. 


The coédperative credit societies were first 
established in India about fifteen years ago, 
and their growth has been almost incredible. 
Take the case of Bombay Presidency, where 
in 1907 there were seventy such societies 
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with a capital of $242,000; in 1916, 992 so- 
cieties with a capital of $3,235,000; and in 
1919 there were 2083 societies with a capital 
of $6,700,000. This is an index to India in 
general. According to the latest figures pub- 
lished by the Indian Review there were, in 
1918-19, 333 Codperative Central Banks 


with a membership of 197,747 and a work- 
ing capital of $24,300,000. In 1905-6 there 
were only 283 codperative societies, while in 
1918-19 they numbered 28,977. In the latter 
year the British Government netted a profit 
of $1,295,741 from the operations of these 
societies. 





A NEW TEMPERANCE DRINK, SOUTH 
AMERICAN “TEA” 


ITH the exit of alcoholic beverages 

the public may turn to the refreshing 

“yverba maté,” familiar to all travelers to the 

Argentine and Brazil. To-day the importa- 

tion of maté to this country is slight, and few 

people have any idea how this popular South 
American drink is made. 

A recent issue of La Revista de Economia 

y Finanzas (Buenos Aires) says, under the 


title, “What is Yerba Maté?”: 


The plant of the yerba maté is generally 3 to 
6 meters high; it is produced in the temperate 
region (between 20 and 30 degrees of latitude 
south, exclusively in America). The tree prefers 
heights from 500 to 1000 meters. 

Yerba maté is a drink of delicious savor and 
great hygienic virtues; its use was established 
many years ago. The Jesuits who civilized the 
Indians spoke of them as chewing the (maté) 
leaves during a journey to conserve their strength, 
when food was lacking. They also said that the 
Indians made frequent excursions to the yerba 
maté regions (“yerbales”) to rid themselves of 
their infirmities. 

The Jesuits who, up to 1774, enjoyed the 
monopoly of the maté were true distributors and 
propagandists of this most rich drink of the civi- 
lized world. 

To-day the use of maté is very general in all 
South American countries and it is being intro- 
duced rapidly in the United States and Europe. 

It is proved by the chemical analysis of nu- 
merou; savants (such as Dujardin, Beaumetz, 
Jobert, Bonant, Marvaud, Doublet, Espery, Cour- 
tier, D’Arsonval, Moreau de Torus, Bertrand and 
others) that yerba maté contains all the stimulat- 
ing and tonic properties of coffee and tea, with 
none of their bad effects. Moreau de Torus, cele- 
brated chemist of the famous Pasteur Institute in 
Paris, has discovered in yerba maté the existence 
of a special alkaloid which he has denominated 
“mateina.” 

Doctor Monin, secretary general of the French 
Society of Hygiene, has declared publicly that 
yerba maté, because of its qualities of an alimen- 
tary nature, is of hygienic value. 

Dr. Lenglet, president of the International 
League for Pure Food, after referring to its 
stimulating action on the cerebro-spinal or- 
ganisms, makes it apparent that yerba maté gives 
a capacity to resist fatigue and acts as a brain 


tonic—summing up as follows: “Yerba maté is 
one of the most important means of obtaining the 
maximum force and energy and can only be cem- 
pared to a resevoir of vitality.” 

On account of the therapeutic qualities yerba 
maté is much used in various medicines com- 
pounded by the most famous European doctors. 

The well-known Professor Doctor Pablo Wall 
says, referring to the opinions of the most emi- 
nent European chemists: “they all agree in placing 
yerba maté in the first rank of economic foods, 
because it is a digestive, stimulating assimilation 
—and has a laxative, sudorific and diuretic action. 
Its tonic and sustaining qualities permit people to 
support prolonged fasting and overcome hunger. 
It is the true drink for weak people.. To soldiers 
in maneuvers yerba maté offers great advantages, 
giving them strength and resistance to fatigue 
and hunger, as is already proved in the war of 
Paraguay, and, finally, in the European war, 
where the use of yerba maté was adopted by the 
armies of France and Italy.” 


The leaves of the yerba maté plant are 
roasted and pulverized, and these dried leaves 
form the basis of the drink, which is brewed 
with hot water. So important is yerba maté 
that the governments of Brazil and the Ar- 
gentine have had a series of conferences to 
agree on a standard of purity. The general 
custom is not to cut the leaves between Octo- 
ber and March, as the foliage during that 
period furnishes an inferior quality of maté, 
which is without aroma or strength and suit- 
able only for mixing with the better quality. 

The “tea,” either plain or with the addi- 
tion of sugar and lemon, is imbibed through 
a tube. It is considered very refreshing in 
fatigue, and is consumed in large quantities 
by miners and other heavy laborers, as well 
as by people of all ranks in society. 

The use of yerba maté is universal in Brazil 
and the Argentine, not merely as a medicine 
but for its tonic effects; it is drunk just as we 
drink coffee or tea for its refreshing effect. 
What enterprising firm will advertise and im- 
port maté and thus give Americans a new 
and healthful drink? 
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THE DIFFUSION OF SCIENTIFIC 
KNOWLEDGE 


N a long paper which fills an entire num- 

ber of the Journal of the Washington 
Academy of Sciences (Washington, D. C.), 
Dr. Robert B. Sosman, a well-known chem- 
ist, writes of “The Distribution of Scientific 
Information in the United States.” The sub- 
ject is vital and timely. Dr. Sosman’s treat- 
ment of it is so replete with facts and so 
rich in ideas that no abstract can begin to 
do it justice. The following summary, pre- 
sented by the author himself, will, however, 
give some inkling of what this notable essay 
contains: 


-The production of new information in the 
United States is much better managed than its 
distribution. It is distributed through five main 
channels: (1) by personal communication or 
through the “informational middleman”; (2) by 
public lectures; (3) by the museum and public 
exhibition; (4) by the printed page—books, scien- 
tific and technical periodicals, bulletins, general 
periodicals, newspapers, and separates; (5) by 
the cinematograph. Ineffective distribution re- 
sults from (1) disinclination to use new knowl- 
edge, a cause not discussed in this paper; (2) the 
inaccessibility of scientific information, arising 
from (a) the bulky form in which it comes from 
the producer, (4) its heterogeneous character, 
and (c) the arithmetical or psychological limita- 
tions peculiar to each method of distribution. The 
bearings of these various factors on existing 
methods of distribution, both to producers of in- 
formation and to the general public, are touched 
upon, and desirable or probable future develop- 
ments in each are briefly discussed. 


Dr. Sosman discusses both the distribution 
of knowledge among the producers of knowl- 
edge—i. e., the interchange of information 
within the scientific world—and the diffusion 
of scientific knowledge among the laity. 
With regard to published information he 
has this to say: 


It is difficult to visualize the tremendous vol- 
ume of printed matter which is daily made avail- 
able to the reading public. The greater part of 
it consists of newspapers, general periodicals, and 
popular books, but even the small fraction of it 
which is devoted to science is impressive in its 
bulk. The American Chemical Society, for ex- 
ample, printed about 250 metric tons of reading 
matter during the year 1920. It distributed to 
each of its members 15.0 kilograms of chemical 
information, contained in about 8400 printed 
pages exclusive of advertising. 

We can easily calculate that to read aloud at 
reasonable speed the publications of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society for 1920 would require 
about 514 hours, or 64 full working days of 
8 hours each—over two months. After seeing 


these facts it is not difficult to believe the state- 
ment that no one individual can be fully informed 
as to the progress of chemistry in all its branches. 


How is the scientific worker to utilize the 
ftood of scientific publications, which is as 
heterogeneous as it is bulky? Abstracting 
journals, indexes, and guides of various kinds 
helps to solve the problem to some extent. 
The distribution of separate reprints—which 
the author prefers to call “offprints’”—is an 
expedient that needs to be greatly developed 
and systematized in this country. Hitherto, 
we are told, the surest way to get a <“‘sep- 
arate” of an American geological paper, for 
example, has been to write to Leipzig for it! 

Unfortunately we have not space here even 
to mention the many ather phases of the 
interchange of knowledge among scientific 
men to which Dr. Sosman devotes many in- 
teresting pages. Turning to the other prob- 
lem—that of imparting scientific information 
to the public at large—we believe the writer 
hits the nail on the head when he says that 
the most hopeful possibilities lie in the direc- 
tion of increasing the numbers and improv- 
ing the training of the “informational mid- 
dleman”—and in this category the popular 
magazine may modestly claim a place. 


Serious efforts are now being made to increase 
distribution by way of the newspaper channel. 
One striking example is the geographical news 
service of the National Geographic Society, which 
now reaches about 12 million people through its 
news bulletins. The American Chemical Society 
maintains a press service, with a salaried di- 
rector, for the dissemination of accurate chemi- 
cal information. Another experiment, about to 
be initiated, is being supported financially by 
Mr. W. E. Scripps. It consists of a “Science 
Service” for the newspapers, under the control of 
a board having a majority of scientific men who 
are nominated by the National Academy of 
Sciences, the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, the National Research 
Council, and certain other organizations. Mr. 
E. E. Slosson, associate editor of the Independent 
and author of one of the best of the popular books 
on chemistry, has been appointed editor of the 
Service and will make his headquarters in 
Washington. 

Another experiment, of considerable local in- 
terest, was initiated last Monday, January 10, by 
the Washington Herald, in placing a special col- 
umn at the disposal of Mr. Watson Davis, a 
member of the staff of the Bureau of Standards 
who has had newspaper experience. The column 
contains announcements and brief reviews of the 
papers presented before the Washington Academy 
and the scientific-and technical societies allied 
with it. 
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INVESTING IN OIL 


HE fact that advertisements of oil stock 
have been issued in such profusion dur- 
ing the last few years’ as to contribute ma- 
terially to the present shortage of paper in 
the United States gives timely interest to an 
article in the Popular Science Monthly 
(New York), wherein Mr. Guy Elliott 
Mitchell, an executive official of the United 
States Geological Survey, offers some excel- 
lent advice to prospective oil investors, This 
advice is reénforced by piquant revelations 
concerning the devious ways of the dishonest 
oil promoter—whose name appears to be 
legion. The extent of the evil doings with 
regard to which Mr. Mitchell sounds a 
warning is indicated by a statement which 
he quotes from the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World; viz: ‘At least 95 per 
cent. of the oil-stock advertising offered to 
newspapers to-day is unworthy, and _ pub- 
lishers who want to be honest to their sub- 
scribers are refusing to give it space.” 
Here are some rules laid down for the 
investor: 


If you are thinking of investing in an adver- 
tised oil-stock company, don’t do it. The chances 
are all against you. Real oil-drilling investments 
are not offered to the public through the sale of 
stock at a few cents a share. The determining of 
probable oil territory is now a geologic science, 
and there is always plenty of money available to 
engage in legitimate drilling without advertising 
stock for sale at far below par. If, however, you 
are determined to buy oil stock, you may follow a 
course of procedure that will inform you whether 
the company to which you intrust your savings is 
a substantial one. 

Forget at once the intimation, conveyed in 
virtually every oil-stock circular, that you must 
get in your subscription immediately, before the 
price of the stock goes up. Then sit down and 
write the company for an exact description of the 
land it has acquired and precisely where it pro- 
poses to drill. 

Be sure to ask for this description by section, 
township, range, and county, and be as insistent 
about it as you would in demanding the descrip- 
tion of a lot on which you are going to build a 
house. Ask also for a copy of the report by the 
company’s geologist on this particular tract. If 
it is a legitimate company, it will probably have 
employed a geologist, for the simple reason that 
a geologist at a salary of even one hundred dol- 
lars a day can advise the company at a com- 
paratively small cost where or where not to put 
down a well that is going to cost anywhere from 
$10,000 to $75,000 to drill. Ask the company 
further for a detailed statement of the profes- 
sional training and the present professional con- 
nections of this geologist. If the company is on 
the square, it will answer these questions fully. 

Having secured this information, your second 
step will be to refer the matter to the United 


States Geological Survey at Washington, D. C. 
This bureau has investigated and geologically 
surveyed virtually every oil-field in the United 
States. It can generally answer your inquiry as 
to the character of the land of which you send 
it a description, and as to whether your company 
is a producer. 


Oil investing would doubtless experience 
a considerable slump if everybody with 
money to invest would, as Mr. Mitchell tells 
us he has done, spend a few hours among the 
fraud-order oil files of the Post Office De- 
partment, Among the cases on record there 
the writer mentions that of a certain New 
York promoter, now under indictment, who 
has promoted thirteen fraudulent companies. 


The last one was organized with 3,000,000 
shares of stock without a single solitary asset. 
The joke was that the whole burden of the ad- 
vertising in No. 13 was to convince the public 
that the company was very conservative. The 
promoter frowned down the methods of the get- 
rich-quick chance concerns, and told his customers 
that in this substantial company only 20 or 24 
per cent. profit a year was possible. It was an 
investment, in no sense a speculative venture. In- 
cidentally he created a market for the stock by 
himself buying 1,000,000 shares at prices advanc- 
ing from 30 to 70 cents a share—par value $1. 

Another American-Mexican oil company with 
a capital of $20,000,000 advertised property in 
Mexico valued at $134,000,000. This concern was 
going to become in effect the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Mexico; it had one contract for the 
delivery of 100,000,000 barrels of oil over a pe- 
riod of several years, and another contract with 
a foreign government calling for the delivery of 
100,000 barrels a month. Thousands of dollars’ 
worth of stock was sold, mostly to poor people, 
but the Post Office Department found no assets 
and that all the money from stock sales had gone 
into the promoter’s pockets. 

Another company—a “Guaranty Investment 
Company” wherein the verdict was “guilty’— 
advertised itself as being as good as any bank. 
It owned five subsidiary oil companies and a 
2000-barrel-a-day refinery—on paper. It actually 
acquired one very shallow well with a capacity 
of less than one barrel of oil a day. Other than 
this it had no resources; but it issued thousands 
of photographic circulars, declared dividends, ad- 
vanced its stock from $1 to $9 a share, and man- 
aged to clear up $96,000 from the sale of stock. 


Of late the public has begun to profit by 
experience and has become less responsive to 
the flamboyant styles of advertising hereto- 
fore in vogue. Hence oil-stock promoters 
have changed their tone. 


Your present-day promoter usually invokes the 
science of geology and even quotes the words of 
a State Geological Survey or of the Federal Geo- 
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logical Survey, although such quotations have but 
a remote bearing upon the particular oil stock 
sought to be unloaded. Some of the shadiest oil 
literature quotes Director George Otis Smith, of 
the United States Geological Survey, in large 
type, and a hasty perusal of the statement leaves 
the reader under the impression that the company 
has the unqualified endorsement of the Geological 
Survey. 

An alluring form of advertising is a perfectly 
frank statement that the purchase of the oil stock 
in question is a speculation. If you cannot afford 
to take a chance and lose $10 or $25, do not go 
into this scheme, because oil investments are un- 
certain. Admittedly it is stated, it is a long shot; 
however, the backers of the company have such 
a firm belief in it, based on the best geological 
information obtainable, that they have put their 
own money into the venture. Don’t go into it if 
you can’t afford to lose the $10, but if it wins, the 
returns will be fabulous. And at this critical, 
psychological juncture the advertisement tells of 


two or three strikes in “similar” fields where land 
worth originally a few dollars an acre became 
worth a million dollars overnight, so that instead 
of feeling that you cannot afford to lose your $10, 
you become anxious to know whether the company 
would take as much as $200 of your money. 

One company, operating or rather selling stock, 
in the very shadow of the nation’s Capitol, ac- 
tually advertised that it would refuse to take 
more than $2000 of any person’s money, because, 
this psychological! advertiser stated, that was as 
much as any ordinary person could afford to lose 
on a gamble. 

How the stock promoters laugh when they see 
the public biting at any of these new baits! 

The best conception that we may get of the 
value of oil stock advertised through the news- 
papers or by circular is from the fact that not a 
single share of such stock is ever bought by an 
oil geologist, either those in the United States 
Geological Survey, the State geological surveys, 
or those in private practice. 





THE PROGRESS OF HELIUM 


q HE story of helium,” writes Dr. 

Richard B. Moore in the Journal of 
the Franklin Institute (Philadelphia), “‘is 
one of the romances of science. ‘There is 
probably nothing, unless it be the story of 
radium, which can compete with it in human 
interest. It represents one of the very best 
examples of a discovery in pure science which 
ultimately has a great commercial applica- 
tion.” 

Shortly after the late war much was pub- 
lished about the use that had been found for 
helium, extracted from natural gas, as a sub- 
stitute for hydrogen in filling balloons and 
airships. An article on the subject was ab- 
stracted in our issue of March, 1919. The 
whole romance of helium is, however, a story 
in many chapters, beginning with its dis- 
covery in the atmosphere of the sun during 
the total eclipse of 1868. Terrestrial helium 
was discovered by Sir William Ramsay in 
1894, and the occurrence of this element in 
the earth’s atmosphere was revealed in 1895. 
The remarkable réle played by helium in 
radioactive phenomena gradually came to 
light during the first decade of the present 
century. 

In 1908, Professor Kamerlingh Onnes 
liquefied helium at a temperature of 452 de- 
grees below zero Fahrenheit. It has never 
yet been frozen solid. In this connection 
it is interesting to learn from Dr. Moore’s 
paper above mentioned that a few months 
ago Kamerlingh Onnes was supplied by the 
United States Government with 800 cubic 
feet of helium, obtained at the Government 


plants in Texas, for use in further experi- 
ments. The large-scale production of helium 
from natural gas began in this country 
toward the end of the war. Dr. Moore, 
who was one of the principal factors in this 
enterprise, tells the story in great detail, and 
his long article is the most comprehensive 
history of helium investigations that has yet 
appeared. We purpose here to quote only a 
few facts regarding the more recent develop- 
ments. 

During the war two plants for extracting 
helium from natural gas were established in 
Canada and three in this country. Three 
different processes for making liquid air— 
the Linde, Claude, and Jefferies-Norton— 
were adapted to the task of producing 
helium. -The American plants using the 
Linde and Claude processes were located at 
Fort Worth, Texas, and the one using the 
Jefferies-Norton process at Petrolia, Texas. 
A great deal of experimenting had to be 
done, and many unforeseen difficulties were 
encountered, but at the time of the armistice 
147,000 cubic feet of helium, averaging 93 
per cent. in purity, was on the dock ready 
to be loaded for Europe. 

_ The work in Canada has been discon- 
tinued. At Fort Worth the two experimen- 
tal plants are about to be replaced by a large 
plant now in course of construction and prac- 
tically finished. It will use the Linde proc- 
ess. It will have cost the Government two 
million dollars, and is expected to produce 
30,000 cubic feet of helium per day, with a 
purity of 90 per cent. or higher. The plant 
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at Petrolia, which uses the Jefferies-Norton 
process, is undergoing radical alterations. 


The Bureau of Steam Engineering of the Navy 
Department estimates that the actual operating 
cost in the new Fort Worth plant will be $56 a 
thousand cubic feet of 92 per cent. helium. This 
does not take into account certain overhead 
charges and amortization of the plant. As an 
ordinary business proposition, it would, of course, 
be necessary to take these items into serious con- 
sideration. On the other hand, as an insurance 
against war, and as an insurance against the de- 
struction of our cities by the dirigibles of other 
nations in case of war, the original investment 
in the helium experimental work and in the 
helium plants can well be written off the books 
by the nation. 

If the Jefferies-Norton process proves to be a 
commercial success, helium can be manufactured 
more cheaply than the figure above mentioned. 
Taking into consideration the average operating 
costs of this plant, and assuming a recovery of 
60 per cent. on the helium, it is possible that this 
plant may be able to produce helium at $20 a 
thousand cubic feet, figured on 100 per cent. basis. 
If the recovery is higher, the cost will be cor- 
respondingly lower. ‘This figure, also, does not 
take into consideration amortization charges. 

The costs mentioned above are probably high 
owing to the fact that helium after once used in 
a dirigible can be used again by reprocessing. 
The cost of repurification is not, of course, any- 
thing like the cost of original production. 


The occurrence of helium in natural gas 
is limited to certain fields, and the propor- 
tion of this constituent varies greatly from 
one of these fields to another. Dr. Moore, 
who is chief chemist of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, has had charge of an investigation of 
all the natural gas fields of the country to 
determine possible sources of helium, and 
complete data on the subject have now been 
collected. He says: 


Undoubtedly, over one million cubic feet of 
helium is being wasted in this country every 
twenty-four hours. The number of wells con- 
taining 0.2 per cent. or more is large. The num- 


ber, however, which contain 0.5 per cent. or more 
is quite limited. In general, the richest gas is 
found in southeastern Kansas, in the Dexter, 
Sedan, and Augusta fields. These are the ones 
originally examined by Cady and McFarland, 
and some of the natural gases in these fields con- 
tain as much as 1% per cent. helium, but the 
volume of gas is relatively small as the fields are 
old. However, it might be possible by a proper 
collecting system to obtain five or six million cubic 
feet a day or even more in these localities. The 
State containing the largest number of helium gas 
wells is Oklahoma. 

From the financial standpoint the storage of 
helium is important. At the present time the 
Government has at Fort Worth about one hundred 
thousand cylinders holding approximately 200 
cubic feet each. The value of these cylinders is 
over two million dollars and the up-keep is con- 
siderable. Serious consideration of other methods 
of storage is, therefore, important. 

It has been suggested by Mr. J. O. Lewis and 
Mr. G. S. Rice, of the Bureau of Mines, that 
helium might be stored after extraction in con- 
crete chambers in mines. The suggestion is to 
build a concrete chamber in a drift, with rein- 
forced concrete ends, and a manhole, the whole 
to be lined with sheet copper to prevent loss of 
the gas through the concrete. The gas would 
be stored under a pressure of 400 or 500 pounds, 
and the walls of the drift would take most of 
this pressure, so that the thickness of the con- 
crete would necessarily be small, and largely re- 
quired for getting a smooth surface for the 
copper sheeting. 

It has also been suggested that helium might 
be stored in some of the salt deposits of New 
York. In this State some of the rock salt deposits 
are 60 feet thick and covered with a fairly heavy 
overburden. By drilling into the salt, and flush- 
ing out with a stream of water, a circular cavity 
could be made in the salt with a long neck, such 
cavity being 40 or 50 feet in diameter. The 
chamber would be something like a bottle with 
a very long neck, and helium might be stored in 
such a chamber under pressure satisfactorily. A 
series of “bottles” could be placed close together 
in the same deposit. It is necessary, of course, 
to know whether helium does or does not diffuse 
through salt in order to apply such a scheme 
practically, and this diffusion work is now being 
done by the Bureau of Mines. 














THE NEW BOOKS 
OTHER LANDS AND PEOPLES 


Must We Fight Japan? By Walter B. Pit- 
kin. The Century Company. 536 pp. 

Whether the word “crisis” is a fit word to 
use in connection with present relations between 
America and Japan is open to question. There 
are, however, many Americans who firmly be- 
lieve that the present situation is most ominous, 
if not actually critical. At such a time an im- 
partial, non-sensational study of the facts at is- 
sue is of all things most desirable. Mr. Pitkin 
set out to learn precisely what were the matters 
of conflict between the two peoples on our Pacific 
Coast, and at the same time to learn what may 
be done by both sides to prevent war. His in- 
vestigation was a searching one, and the results 
are clearly and vividly set forth in the volume 
before us. 


Japan’s Foreign Policies. By A. M. Pooley. 
Dodd, Mead and Company. 202 pp. 

A bitterly anti-Japanese account of diplomatic 
developments during the four years preceding the 
outbreak of the Great War. The writer was 
formerly correspondent of Reuter’s at Tokio. 


Economic History of Chosen. Compiled in 
Commemoration of the Decennial of the Bank of 
Chosen. Seoul, Chosen. 266 pp. IIl. 

Economic History of Manchuria. Compiled 
in Commemoration of the Decennial of the Bank 
of Chosen. Seoul, Chosen. 


Two volumes of exceptional timeliness and 
value have come to us from the Bank of Chosen 
(Korea), which has its headquarters at Seoul, the 
Korean capital. The first of thése volumes is 
called “The Economic History of Chosen,” and 
the second “The Economic History of Manchuria.” 
This great bank, with its branches distributed 
everywhere throughout Korea and Manchuria, 
issues these volumes in commemoration of the 
completion of its first ten years of activity. Mr. 
Minobe, the Governor of the bank, informs us 
that one of their own bank officials, the Manager 
of their Research Department, Mr. Hoshino, is 
the author and compiler of both volumes. They 
are written in clear and excellent English and 
each of them constitutes the best compendium 
of information regarding population, agriculture, 
transportation and business development in its re- 
spective territory that we have yet seen, although 
many books have been written about Korea and 
Manchuria. Naturally these little volumes pre- 
sent the efforts of Japan in the most favorable 
light, yet we must regard Mr. Hoshino’s work 
as thoroughly conscientious, while it is also read- 
able and intelligent in a high degree. The Bank 
of Chosen, which is the financial agency through 
which Japan is carrying on her work of develop- 
ment on the Asiatic continent, is of course pro- 
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ceeding in harmony with the political aims of 
the Empire. But these volumes are economic 
rather than political, and they are so notably well 
compiled and so delightfully written that every 
reader must feel an enhanced respect for the 
ability with which the Bank of Chosen lends itself 
to the promotion of the non-political business life 
of the people of North and South Manchuria, as 
well as the people of Korea. 


An Introduction to the History of Japan. 
By Katsuro Hara. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 411 pp. 

This volume is a publication of the Yamato 
Society, which has for its chief object the in- 
terpretation of Japanese culture to Western peo- 
ples. The knowledge of Japanese civilization 
possessed by even the most intelligent Americans 
is extremely limited. Japan’s art is perhaps bet- 
ter known than her literature, but few among us 
can pretend to more than the most superficial 
knowledge of Japan’s past. This book is clearly 
written, and has had the collaboration of so emi- 
nent a scholar as Professor Sayce, of Oxford. 


The New Jerusalem. By Gilbert K. Chester- 
ton. Doran. 317 pp. 

Mr. Chesterton’s visit to Palestine did not result 
in a descriptive book of travels or a mere narra- 
tive of personal experiences. Its chapters form 
a series of dissertations, chiefly upon matters sug- 
gested to Mr. Chesterton’s active mind by reason 
of his trip to Jerusalem. Like all of his books, it 
is irresistibly readable. The best part of the book, 
perhaps, is the discussion of the meaning of the 
Crusades. The least valuable part is the final 
chapter, on Zionism and the Jews. A certain tone 
of disparagement has given offense to many Jews 
besides those who are supporters of the Zionist 
movement.- Nevertheless, it is entirely permissible 
to show, as Mr. Chesterton does, how large and 
permanent is the old Mohammedan population of 
Palestine and how relatively small is the element 
that adheres to the Zionist wing of international 
Judaism. Mr. Chesterton’s recent lecturing tour 
of the United States has had the effect of promot- 
ing the discussion of this particular volume, as 
well as of Mr. Chesterton’s recent book on his 
visit to Ireland, and his many other writings. 


The Voice of Jerusalem. By Israel Zang- 
will. Macmillan. 368 pp. 

A collection of essays, several of which have 
appeared in well-known English and American 
periodicals. A few months after the outbreak of 
the Great War the late Jacob Schiff, of New 
York, proposed a conference to end Prussian mili- 
tarism, and in a letter to the London Times, Mr. 
Zangwill declared that in so doing Mr. Schiff 
spoke with the voice of Jerusalem. Thus was 
suggested the title of this volume. 
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EXPERIENCES AND LESSONS OF THE WAR 


The War of the Future. By General Von 
Bernhardi. D. Appleton & Company. 310 pp. 

Those military men who are looking forward 
to another world war will find much to interest 
them in the conclusions drawn by Bernhardi from 
the warfare of 1914-18. This author’s prophetic 
work, published in 1911, was strikingly confirmed 
on the battlefields of Europe. The present vol- 
ume, written either during the late war itself or 
shortly after it ended, attempts an exposition of 
military tactics as evolved from actual experience. 
It includes a discussion of the relative merits of 
cavalry and aircraft and a chapter on “Fortifica- 
tions, Engineers and Railway Troops.” The 
author’s chief conclusion is: “War can be waged 
only offensively, if it is to have any prospects of 
success. A pure defensive leads inevitably to 
defeat.” 


What Happened at Jutland. By C. C. Gill. 
George H. Doran Company. 187 pp. IIl. 


An American naval expert here takes his turn 
in analyzing the tactics of Jutland. Having only 
the cause of naval science to serve, Commander 
Gill, it may be assumed, gives in this volume an 
impartial survey of the battle, based upon the 
best information to be derived from official sources 
on both sides, as well as the personal narratives 
of British and German commanders. So far as 
the Jutland battle taught us anything regarding 
ships and weapons, Commander Gill is convinced 
that “the heavy gun line of battleships with their 
ability to give and receive the hardest blows 
again demonstrated their supreme function in the 
struggle for control of the seas.” On the other 
hand, aircraft and submarines were practically 
negligible at Jutland. 


Tales of AZgean Intrigue. By J. C. Law- 
son. E. P. Dutton & Company. 271 pp. 
This volume records the lively experiences of 


a Cambridge don who during the war served as . 


a Naval Intelligence Officer under the British 
Admiralty, in the Near East. Mr. Lawson had 
acquired insight into the Greek mind and char- 
acter in travel about twenty years before the war. 
He was familiar with modern Greek and French, 
and these qualifications, as the book shows, car- 
ried him far, even among the intriguers of the 
/Egean. 


While Europe Waits for Peace. By Pierre- 
pont B. Noyes. Macmillan. 99 pp. 

Mr. Noyes was American Rhineland Commis- 
sioner from April, 1919, to June, 1920. In this 
little book he describes the progress of economic 
and of political demoralization in Europe during 
that period. He believes that Europe to-day is 
approaching collapse—physical, moral, industrial, 
financial, and in this book he attempts to sum up 
the facts which go to show how near to such a 
collapse it is. 




















GerMAN DeLecaTe aT Spa ConFERENCE: “We have no 
money; but, to prove that we are anxious to pay you 
back, let me present you with our Bernhardi’s new book 
on the next war.” 


From Punch (London) 


Europe’s Morning After. By Kenneth L. 
Roberts. Harper & Brothers. 410 pp. 

It is hard to find much that is funny in Europe’s 
situation to-day, but Mr. Roberts retains a note 
of humorous Americanism even while describing 
the direful plight in which the peoples of Poland, 
Hungary and Italy now find themselves. It is 
well that he does this. The vividness of his 
descriptive passages loses nothing by it. 


Entertaining the American Army. By 
James W. Evans and Gardner L. Harding. As- 
sociation Press. 259 pp. 

Just what did the American stage and lyceum 
do to win the World War? Perhaps it is not 
generally known even now, but the tremendous 
effort to make recreation contribute to morale in 
the American Army brought together 35,000 men 
and women. It was an effort surpassing in extent 
and achievement anything that had ever been at- 
tempted before in war or peace. This book tells 
what was done and who did it. 


Canteening Overseas, 1917-1919. By Marion 
Baldwin. Macmillan. 200 pp. III. 

A woman Y. M. C. A. worker in France un- 
folds in this book the story of her daily work, as 
recorded in letters written at the time. 
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THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


THE STORY OF OUR OWN TIMES IN 
BIOGRAPHY 


Great Men-and Great Days. By Stephane 
Lauzanne. D. Appleton & Company. 262 pp. 

We have here a series of portraits of war 
leaders on both sides of the Atlantic etched by 
that most brilliant of living French journalists, 
M. Lauzanne, the editor of Le Matin. It will be 
recalled that, as a member of the French Mission 
to the United States, M. Lauzanne was brought 
into close association with ex-President Wilson 
and Colonel House. He had already been a wel- 
come visitor to America, and has always been an 
ardent friend of this country. Peculiar interest 
attaches to his characterizations of Wilson, Roose- 
velt, and House, and American readers are still 
further indebted to him for the information con- 
tained in his chapters on Clemenceau, Poincaré, 
Marshal Joffre and others among his compatriots. 
Not the least illuminating of his sketches is that 
of Premier Lloyd George, whom he describes as 
“a political eel.” 


The Mirrors of Downing Street. By a 
Gentleman With a Duster. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
171 pp. Iii. 

Anonymous essays on present-day leaders in 
England’s public life, several of whom were espe- 
cially prominent during the war. Among the 
most interesting in this group of studies are those 
of Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, Mr. Winston Churchill, Lord Robert 
Cecil, Lord Northcliffe, Lord Leverhulme, the late 
Lord Fisher and the late Lord Kitchener. For 
these great leaders of modern Britain the “Gentle- 
man With a Duster” performs a service very like 
that which M. Lauzanne, in his “Great Men and 
Great Days,” renders to several of their counter- 


parts across the Channel. After reading these 
frank comments on modern England’s great men 
one can readily understand why the author chose 
to remain anonymous. “Safety first” is a motto 
that sometimes appeals to authors as well as to 
common folks. 


The Life of Whitelaw Reid. 
Cortissoz. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
pp. Vol. II. 471 pp. 

Perhaps no man can be named who had a 
more complete “inside” knowledge of Republican 
party politics in the United States from Lincoln 
to Roosevelt, inclusive, than the late Whitelaw 
Reid, who died in 1912 while American Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain. Beginning life as a coun- 
try editor and newspaper correspondent during 
the Civil War, attracting the attention dnd ‘later 
becoming the loyal aide of Horace Greeley, then 
the greatest figure in American journalism, Reid 
had a stirring career as editor and (after Gree- 
ley’s death) proprietor of the New York Tribune, 
at that time the leading Republican paper of the 
country. He was the intimate friend of Garfield, 
Blaine, John Hay, and other national figures of 
the time. Later he served as Ambassador to 
France, and during the administrations of Roose- 
velt and Taft was Ambassador to Great Britain. 
The correspondence on which the author has 
freely drawn in preparing these volumes covers 
a period of more than fifty years, embracing the 
Civil War, the Reconstruction Period, the Hayes- 
Tilden electoral dispute of 1877, the McKinley- 
Bryan campaigns, and the Spanish-American 
War. Although in the form of biography, the 
work is essentially a contribution to American 
political history. 
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OTHER TIMELY BOOKS 


The Fur Trade of America. By Agnes 


Laut. Macmillan. 341 pp. IIl. 

One outcome of the Great War has been the 
transfer of the World’s fur markets from Europe, 
and especially from Germany, to America. The 
sales now held every year in Montreal, New 
York, and St. Louis show how the fur trade has 
shifted its current since the time when prices 
determined in the London market ruled through- 
out the world. Since this Continent was the scene 
of the early romance of the fur trade, there is a 
sort of poetic justice in the return of the great 
markets to this side of the Atlantic. Miss Laut 
has Ieng been familiar with the story of the trap- 
pers in the Far Northwest. In making her studies 
of the history of the fur trade, Miss Laut acquired 
a great fund of information about the fur-bearing 
animals of this Continent. Her present book con- 
tains a mass of interesting detail concerning the 
finished product, including one particularly in- 


forming chapter on “Things Every Woman Who 
Buys Furs ‘Should Know.” Altogether, a fresh 
and comprehensive treatment of one of the oldest 
of the industries. 


Manual of Tropical and Subtropical Fruits. 
By Wilson Popenoe. Macmillan. 474 pp. _ II. 


This is said to be the first book in the English 
language that describes the fruit-bearing plants 
of the tropics which are regarded as best re- 
paying extensive cultivation. The author has 
kept before him the very practical aim of sup- 
plying the reader with facts concerning propa- 
gation and culture which are likely to be most 
useful to horticulturists. Several of our Western 
and Southern States are becoming more and more 
interested from year to year in the growing of 
tropical and subtropical fruits. This manual will 
doubtless find many readers in those States. The 
author is explorer for the Department of Agri- 
culture. 














